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PREFACE. 


T he perufal of Major RenncH’s Memoir for 
illuftrating his Map of Indoftan, one of the 
moft valuable geographical treatifes that has ap¬ 
peared in any age or country, gave rile to the fol¬ 
lowing work. It fuggefted to me the idea of 
examining more fully than I had done in the In- 
troductory Book to my Hillory of America, into 
the knowledge which the Ancients had of India, 
and of confidering what is certain, what is obfeure, 
and what is fabulous, in the accounts of that coun¬ 
try which they have handed down to us. In un¬ 
dertaking this inquiry, I had originally no other 
objeft than my own amufement and inftruftion: 
But in carrying it on, and confulting with dili - 
gence the authors of antiquity, Ibme facts, hi¬ 
therto unobferved, and many which had not been 
examined with proper attention, occurred; new 
views opened; my ideas gradually extended and 
became more interefting; until, at length, I ima¬ 
gined that the refult of my refearches might 
prove amufing and inftnidive to others, by ex¬ 
hibiting fuch a view of the various modes in 
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PREFACE. 

which ifttercourfe with India had been carried on 
from the earlieft times, as might fhew how much 
that great branch of commerce has contributed, 
in every age, to increafe the wealth and power of 
the nati6n3 which poflefled it. 

1 

Thus the Hiftorical Dilquifition which I now 
lay before the Reader was begun and completed. 
What degree of meric it poflelles, the Public 
muft determine. My grateful recolledlion of the 
favourable manner in which my ocher works have 
been received, naturally increafes the Iblicitude 
with which I wait for its decifion concerning this 
which I now publifh. 

When I firft turned my thoughts to this fub- 
jedt, I was fo fully aware of the difad vantage 
under which I laboui'ed in undertaking to de- 
feribe countries of which I had not any local 
knowledge, that I have been at the utmoft pains 
to guard againft any errors which this might oc- 
cafion. I have confulted, with perfevering in- 
duftry, the works of all the authors I could pro¬ 
cure, who have given any account of India j I 
have never formed any decided opinion, which 
was not fupported by relpedVable authority ■, and 
as I have the good fortune to reckon among the 
number of my friends fome Gentlemen who have 
filled important ftations, civil and military, in 
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India, and who have vifited many xiifPerent parts 
of it, I had rccourfe frequently to them, and from 
their convcrfation learned things which I couid 
not have found in books. Were it proper to 
mention their names, the Public would allow 
that by their diicernment and abilities they arc 
fully cntitted to the confidence which J have 
placed in them. 

In the progrefs of the work, I became fenfi- 
ble of my own deficiency with relpeft to an¬ 
other point. In order to give an accurate idea of 
the imperfedlion both of the theory and practice 
of navigation among the Ancients, and to explain 
with fcientific precifion, the manner in which 
they afcertained the pofition of places, and cal¬ 
culated their longitude and latitude, a greater 
portion of mathematical knowledge was requi- 
fite, than my attention to other ftudies had per¬ 
mitted me to acquire. What I wanted, the 
friendfhip of my ingenious and relpedtable Col¬ 
league, Mr. Playfair, Profefibr of Mathematics, 
has fuppliedj and I have been enabled by him to 
elucidate all the points I have mentioned, in a 
manner which, I am confident, will afford my 
Readers complete fatisfadlion. To him, iike- 
wife, I am indebted for the conftruflion of two 
maps necelfary for illuftrating this Difquifition, 
which without his affiftance I could not have 
undertaken. 
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I HAVE adhered, in this work, to an arrange¬ 
ment I followed in my former compofitions, and 
to which the Public has been long accuftomed. 
I have kept hiftorical narrative as much feparatc 
as poffible from fcientific and critical difeuffions, 
by referving the latter for Notes and Illuftrations. 
I flatter myfelf that I may claim, without pre- 
fumption, the merit of having examined with 
diligence what I fubmit to public infpedion, 
and of having referred, with fcrupulous ac¬ 
curacy, to the authors from whom 1 have derived 
information. 
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SECTION I. 

Jntercourje wiih India, front the earlieji fimcs, 
until the Conquejl of Egypt hy the Romans. 

W HOEVER attempts to trace the ope- s e (i t. 

rations of men in remote times> and • -Iyiii/ 
to rhark the various fteps of their progt^fs 
in any line of exertion, will foon have the 
mortification to find, that the period of au* 
thentic hiftory is extremely limited. It is lit¬ 
tle more than three thoufand years fince tht 
Books of Mofes, the moft ancient and only 
genuine record of what pafled in the early 
ages of the world, were compofed. ,Herodo 
tus, the moft ancient Hfeathen hiftorian whole 
works have reached us, flourilhed a thoufand 

year* 
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SECT, years later. If we pufh our inquiries concern- 
»ii —■ ing any point beyond the sera where written 
hiftory commences, ^^e enter upon the region 
of conjefture, of fable, and of uncertainty. 
Upon that ground I will neither venture my- 
felf, nor endeavour to condudl niy readers. 
In my refearches concerning the intercourfc 
between tire Eaftern and Weftern regions of 
the earth, and concerning the progrefs of that 
great branch of trade, which, in every age, 
has contigbuced fo confpicuoufly towards raifing 
the people who carried it on, to wealth and 
power, I lliall confine my felf within the pre- 
cinfts I have marked out. Wherever the in- 
fpired writers, intent upon higher objeds, 
mention occafionally any circumftancc that tends 
to illuflrate the fubjedt of my inquiries, I lhall 
attend to it with reverence# Whatever other 
writers relate, I lhall examine with freedom, 
and endeavour to aicertain the degree of credit 
to which they are entitled. 

The original ftation allotted to man by his 
Creator, was in the mild and fertile regions of 
the Eaft. There the human race began its 
career of improvement j and fiom the remains 
of fciences which were'anciently cultivated, as 
Well as of arts which were anciently exercifed in 
India, we may cORMteie it to be ©ne of the 
firft countries in which nun made any conli- 
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fCOftCEft^ING ANCIEI^T INDtA; 

tSetable progreis in riiat career. Thewifdoni s ex Ti 
of. the Eafl early celebrated *, and its pro- 
(^ftions were early in requeft among fliftant 
^ The intercourfe, however, between 
dilftrent countries was carried on at firft en¬ 
tirely by land. As the people of the Eaft ap¬ 
pear foon to have acquired complete dominion 
over the uleful animals % they could early un¬ 
dertake the long and toilfome journies which 
it was neceflary to make, in order to maintain 
this intercourfe ; and by the provident bounty 
of Heaven, they were furnifhed with a bcaft 
of burden, without whofc aid it would have 
been impofliblc to accomplifh them. The 
Camel, by its pcrlevering- ftrength, by its mo¬ 
deration in the ule of food, and the fingularity 
of its internal ftrufture, which enables it to 
lay in a Hock of water fufficient for feveral 
days, put it in their power to convey bulky 
commodities through thofe deferts, which muft 
be traverfed by all who travel from any of thd 
countries weft of the Euphrates towards India. 

Trade was carried on in this manner, parti¬ 
cularly by the nations near to the Arabian 
Gulf, from the earlicft period to which hif- 
torical information reaches. Diftant journies, 
however, would be undertaken at. firfl: only 

I Kings, iv. ^o. .^};,Gen. xxxvii. 35. 

Ibid. xii. 16. xxiv. 10,11. 
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> E c T. occafionally, and by a few adventurers. B4t 
^ by degrees, from attention to tlieir mutual fafcty 
and comfort, numerous bodies of merchants 
affembled at ftated times, and forming a tOT- 
pcrary aflbciation, (known afterwards by the 
name of a Caravan,) governed by officers of 
their own choice, and fubjefb to regulations of 
which experience had taught therii the utility, 
they performed journies of fuch extent and du¬ 
ration, as appear aftonifliing to nations not accuf- 
tomed to this mode of carrying on commerce. 

But, notwithftanding every improvement 
that could be made in the manner of convey¬ 
ing the produftions of one country to another 
by land, the inconveniences which attended 
it were obvious and unavoidable. It was often 
dangerous j always expenfive, and tedious, and 
fatiguing, A method of communication more 
eafy and expeditious was fought, and the in¬ 
genuity of man gradually dil'covered, that tfef 
rivers, the arms of the fea, and even the ocean 
itfelf, were deftined to open and facilitate in- 
tercourfc witit the various regions of the earth, 
between whicli they appear, at firft view, to 
be placed as infuperable barriers. Navigation, 
however, and Ihip-building, (as I havc^ ob- 
ferved in another work'',) are arts fo nice and 

^ HiiL of America, vol. i. p. 2. 
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complicated) that they require the talents as s E^c j 
well as experience of many fucceffivetages, to v— 
bring tliem to any degree of perfefcion. vFrom 
the • raft or canoe, which firft fcrved to carry a 
lavage over the river that obftru6ted him in 
the chace, to the conftruftion of a veffel ca¬ 
pable of conveying a numerous crew, or a con- 
fiderable cargo of goods, to a diftant coaft, 

^hc progrels of improvement is immenfe. Many 
efforts would be made, many experiments 
would be,ig^ied, and much labour as well as 
ingenuity would be employed, before this ar¬ 
duous and important undertaking could be ac- 
complilhed. 

Even after fome improvement was made in 
Ihip-building, the intercourfe of nations with 
each other by lea was far from being extenfivc. 

From the accounts of the earlieft hiftorians, 
we learn, that navigation made its firft efforts 
in the Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulfi 
and in them the firft adtive operations of com¬ 
merce were carried on. From an attentive in-- 

I- ► 

fpeftion of the pofition and form of thefe two 
great inland leas, thefe accounts appear to be 
highly probable. Xhefe fcas lay open the con¬ 
tinents of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and Ipread- 
ing to a great extent along the coafts of the 
moft fertile and moft early civilized countries 
in each, feem to have been deftined by nature 
B 3 to 
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S 2 c T. to facilitate their communication with one ano* 
then We find, accordingly, that the firft voy¬ 
ages of the Egyptians and Phenicians, the moft 
ancient navigators mentioned in hiflory, were 
made in the Mediterranean. Their trade, how¬ 
ever, was not long confined to the countries 
bordering upon it. By acquiring early pofTef- 
fion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, they extend¬ 
ed’the fphere of their commerce, and are re- 
prefented as the firft people of the Weft who 
opened a communication by fea witrtndia. 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation 
and difeovery which I prefixed to the Hiftory 
of America, I confidered with attention the mari¬ 
time operations of the Egyptians and Phenicians j 
a brief review of them here, as far as they relate 
to their conneftion with India, is all that is requi- 
fite for illuftrating the fubjedl of my prefent in¬ 
quiries. With relpedt to tlic former of thcle peo¬ 
ple, the information which hiftory affords is 
flender,. and of doubtful authority. The fertile 
foil and mfld climate of Egypt produced the iw-r 
ceflarics and coniforts of life in fuch profufion, 
as to render its inhabitants fo independent of 
other countries, ^hat it became early an efta- 
hlilhcd maxim in their policy, to renounce all 
mtercourfe with foreigners. In confcqucnce 
fff fhisj they hfld ^1 fea-faring perfons in de- 
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teftation, as im|MOUs and profane? and fortify- s je 
ing their harbours, they denied ftrangers ^mif- 
fion into them'. 

The enterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, dif- 
daining the reftraints impofed upon it by thefe 
contrafhed ideas of his fubjefts, prompted him 
to render the Egyptians a commercial people i 
and in the courfe of his reign, he fo completely 
accomplilhed this, that (if we may give credit 
to fome Hiftorians) he was able to fit out a 
fleet of four hundred fliips in the Arabpn Gulf, 
which conquer^ all the countries ftretching 
along the Erythrean fea to India. At the lame 
time, his army, led by himfelf, marched through 
Afia, and fisbjeded to his dominion eVery part 
of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges? and 
crolTing chat river, advanced to the Eaftcrn 
Ocean k But thefe efforts produced no per¬ 
manent effed, and appear to have been fo 
contrary to the genius and habits of the Egyp¬ 
tians, that, on the death of Sefoftris, they refumed 
their ancient maxims, and many ages elapfed 
before the commercial connedion of Egypt 

* Diodor. Sicul, fib.!. p. 78. edit. WeffeHngi, Araft. 
1746. Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 1142. A* edit. Cafaub. 
Amft. 1707. f Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 64. 
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to facilitate their communication with one ano¬ 
ther. We find, accordingly, that the firft voy¬ 
ages of the Egyptians and Phenicians, the moft 
ancient navigators mentioned in hiftory, were 
made in the Mediterranean. Their trade, how¬ 
ever, was not long confined to the countries 
bordering upon it. By acquiring early pofTef- 
fion of ports on the Arabian Gulf, they extend¬ 
ed the fphere of their commerce, and are re- 
prefented as the firfl: people of the Weft who 
opened a communication by fea witlAndia. 

In that account of the progrefs of navigation 
and cKfcovery which I prefixed to the Hiftory 
of America, I confidered with attention the mari¬ 
time operations of the Egyptians and Phenicians; 
a brief review of them here, as far as they relate 
to their connexion with India, is all that is requi- 
fite for illuftrating the fubjedl of my prefent in¬ 
quiries. With refpedl: to the former of thefe peo¬ 
ple, the information which hiftory affords is 
flender, and of doubtful authority. The fertile 
foil and fpild climate of Egypt produced the ne- 
ceffarics and comforts of life in fuch profufion, 
as to render its inhabitants fo independent of 
other countries, that it became early an efta- 
bliftied maxim in their policy, to renounce all 
intercourfe with foreigners. In confcquence 
pf this, they held all fca-faring perfons in de- 
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teftation, as impious and profane; and fortify¬ 
ing fheir harbours, they denied ftrangers admif- 
fion into them 

The cnterprifing ambition of Sefoftris, dif- 
daining the reftraints impofed upon it by thefc 
contrafted ideas of his fubjefts, prompted him 
to render the Egyptians a commercial people j 
and in the courfe of his reign, he fo completely 
accomplilhed this, that (if we may give credit 
to fome Hiftorians) he was able to fit out a 
fleet of four hundred fliips in the Arabian Gulf, 
which conquerell all the countries ftretching 
along the Erythrean fea to India. At the fame 
time, his army, led by himfelf, marched through 
Alia, and ftibjedted to his dominion every part 
of it as far as to the banks of the Ganges; and 
crolTing tliat river, advanced to the Eaftern 
Ocean'. But thefe efforts produced no per¬ 
manent effeft, and appear to have been fo 
contrary to the genius and habits of the Egyp¬ 
tians, that, on the death of Sefoftris, they refumed 
their ancient maxims, and many ages elapled 
before the commercial connedion of Egypt 

* Diodor. SlcuL lib. i. p. 78. edit. Wcflelingi. Amft. 
1746. Strab. Geog. lib. xvii. p. U42. A-edit. Calaub, 
Amll, 1707, ^ Died, Sic. lib. i. p. 64. 
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with India came to be of fuch importance as 
to merit any notice in this Difquifition«. 

The hlftory of the early maritime operations 
)f Phenicia are not involved in the fame ob- 
fcurity with thofc of Egypt. E,very circum- 
lance in the charafter and fituation of the Phe- 
licianSj was favourable to the commercial Ipirit. 
The territory which they polfelTed, was neither 
large nor fertile. It was from commerce only, 
that they could derive either opulence or power. 
Accordingly, the trade carried on by the Phc- 
nicians of Sidon and Tyre, «Ibs extenfive and 
advcnturous-i and, both in their manners and 
policy,. they referable die great commercial 
ftates ol' modern times, more than any people in 
the ancient world. Among the various branches 
of their commerce, that with India may be re¬ 
garded as one of the moft confiderable and mefft 
lucrative. As by their fituation on the Medi¬ 
terranean, and the imperfedt llate of navigation, 
they could not attempt to open a direct com¬ 
munication with India by fea; the enterprizing 
Ipirit of commerce prompted them to wrefl 
from the Idumrcans home commodious har¬ 
bours towards the bottom of the Arabian Gulf, 
^•'rom thefc they held a regular intercourl'c 

f Sc\; NOTE I. at iht end of ijid: VoIua||fe. 
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with India on the one hand, and with the Eaftern s zc tt, 
and Southerh coafts of Africa on the other, 

The diftance, however, from the Arabian Gulf 
to Tyre was confiderable, and rendered the 
conveyance of goods to it by land carriage fd 
tedious and expenfive, that it became neceffafy 
for them, to take poflelTion of Rhinocolura, 
the neiareft port in the Mediterranean to the 
Arabian Gulf. Thither all the commodities 
brought from India, were coflfeyed over land 
by a route much fliorter, and more pradti- 
cable, than that by which the produdtions of the 
Eaft were carried at a fubfequent period from 
the cppofitc Ihore of the Arabian Gulf to the 
Nih' At Rhinocolura, they were refhipped, 
and tranfported by an eafy navigation to Tyre, 
and diftjributed through the world. This, as 
it is the earlieft route of communication with 
India, of which we have any authentic deferip- 
tion, had fo many advantages over any ever 
known before the modern difeovery of a new 
courfe of navigation to the Eaft, that the Phe- 
nicians could fupply other nations with the pro- 
dudtions of India in greater abundance, and at 
a cheaper rate, than any people of antiquity. 

To this circumftancc, which, for a confiderable 
time, fecured to them a monopoly of th.at 

^ Piod. Sic. lib. i. p. "JO. Strab. lib, xvi, p, 112C. A. 
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trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary 
wealth of individuals, which rendered the 
“ merchants of Tyre, Princes, and her traf- 

fickers the Honourable of the Earth‘f’ but 
tne extenfive power of the ftate itfelf, which 
firft taught mankind to conceive what vaft re- 
fources a commercial people poflefs, and what 
great exertions they are capable of making. 

The Jews, by their vicinity to Tyre, had 
fuch an opportunity of obferving the wealth 
which flowed into that city from the lucrative 
commerce carried on by the Phenicians from 
their fcttlements on the Arabian Gulf, as incited 
them to aim at obtaining fome lhare of it. 
This they effeiSted under the profperous reigns 
of David and Solomon, partly by the cohquefts 
which they made of a fmall diftrid in the land 
of Edom, that gave them pofleflion of the har¬ 
bours of Elath and Efiongeber on the Red 
Sea, and partly by the friendlliip of Hiram, king 
of Tyre j who enabled Solomon to fit out fleets, 
which, under the diredion of Phenician pilots, 
failed to Tarlhilh and OjAir'. In what re¬ 
gion of the earth we fliould fearch for thefe 
ftmous ports which furnifhed the navy 


^ lialah, xxUi. B, 

^ Kings, ix. 26. X. 22. 


^ See NOTE IF. 
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of Solomon with the various commodities cnu- s tCT. 
merated by the facred hiftorians, an inquiry » 
that has long exercilcd the indiidry of learned 
men. They were early fuppofed to be fituated 
in fome part of India, and the Jews were held 
to be one of the nations wliich traded with that 
country. But the opinion more generally adopt¬ 
ed is, that Solomon’s fleets, after paffing the 
ftraits of Babelmandcb, held their courfe along 
the Ibuth-weft coaft of Africa, as far as tl.c 
kingdom of Sofala; a country celebrated for 
its rich mines of gold and filvcr, (from which 
it has been denominated the Golden Sofala by 
Oriental writers®,) and abounding in all the 
other articles which compofed the cargoes of the 
Jewilli fhips. This opinion, which the accurate 
refcarches of M. D’Anville rendered highly pro¬ 
bable ”, feems now to be cftablinied with the 
utmofl certainty by a late learned traveller; 
who, by his knowledge of the monfoons in the 
Arabian Gulf, and his attention to the ancient 
mode of navigation, both in that fea and along 
the African coaft, has not only accounted for 
the extraordinary length of time which the fleets 
of Solomon took in going and returning, but 
has fliewn, from circumftances mentioned con- 

Notices des MSS. du Roi, tom. it. p. 40. 

" Diircif. fur le Pays d’Ophir, Mem. de Litcrat. 

U'ln, \\x. p.'Sj, &c. 
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concerning the voyage, that it was not made to 
any place in India®. The Jews, then, we may 
conclude, have no title to be reckoned amon^ 
the nations which carried on intercourfe with 
India by fea j and if, from deference to the fen- 
timents of feme relpedtable authors, their claim 
were to be admitted, we know with certainty, 
that the commercial effort which they made in 
the reign of Solomon was merely a tranfient one, 
and that they quickly returned to tlieir former 
ftate of unfocial feclufion from the reft of man> 
kind. 

From collefling the fcanty information which 
hiftory affords, concerning the moft early at¬ 
tempts to open a commercial intercourfe with 
India, I now proceed, with more certainty and 
greater confidence, to trace the progrefs of com¬ 
munication with that country, under the guid¬ 
ance of authors who recorded events nearer to 
their own times, and with refpeft to whicli, 
they had received more full and accurate intel¬ 
ligence. 

. The firft eftabllfhment of any foreign power 
in India, which can be afeertained by evidence, 
meriting any degree of credit, is that of the 
FerfianSi and even of this we have only a very 

* Bruce’s Travels, book ii. ch. 4. 
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^3 

general and doubtflil account. Darius, thfeTon's 
of Hylfalpes, though raifed to the throne of 
Perfia by chance or by artifice, pofleflcd fuch 
aftive and cnterprizing talents, as rendered him 
worthy of that high ftation. He examined the 
different provinces of his kingdom more dili¬ 
gently than any of his predcccffors, and ex¬ 
plored regions of Afia formerly little known’’. 

Having fubjefted to his dominion many of the 
countries which ftretched fouth-eaft from the 
Cafpian fea towards the river Oxus, his curio- 
fity was excited to acquire a more extenfive and 
accurate knowledge of India, on which tlicy 
bordered. With this view he appointed Scylax 
of Caryandra to take the command of a fqua- 
dron fitted out at Cafpatyrus, in the country of 
Padya, [the modern Pehkely,] towards the 
upper part of the navigable courfe of the river 
Indus, and to fall down its ftream until he fhould 
reach the ocean. I'his Scylax performed, though 
it Ihould feem with much difficulty, and not- 
withftanding many obllacles; for he Ipent no 
Icfs than two years and fix months in conduding 
his fquadron from the place where he embarked, 
to the Arabian Gulf’. The account which he 
gave of the populoufncfs, fertility, and high 
cultivation of that region of India through 
which his courfe lay, rendered Darius impatient 

Hcrodpt. lib. iv. c. 44, » Ibid. c. 42, 44. 

to 
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s E c T. to become mafter of a country fo valuable. 

This he foon accomplifhed ; and though his 
conquefts in India leem not to have extended 
beyond the diftrift watered by the Indus, we 
are led to form an high idea of its opulence, as 
well as of the number of its inhabitants, in an¬ 
cient times, when we learn, that the tribute 
which he levied from it, was near a thiid part 
of the whole revenue of the Perfian monarchy 
But neitlier this voyage of Scylax, nor the con¬ 
quefts of Darius, to which it gave rife, diffufed 
any general knowledge of India. The Greeks, 
who were the only enlightened race of men at 
that time in Europe, paid but little attention to 
the tranfadlions of the peojde whom they confi- 
dcred as Barbarians, cfpecially in countries far 
remote from their own ; and Scylax had embel* 
lilhed die narrative of his voyage wdth fo many 
circumftanccs, manifeftly fibulous % that he 
leems to have met with the iuft puniflunent to 
which perfons who have a notorious propenfity 
to what is marvellous are often fubjefted, of 
being liftened to with diftruft, even when they 
relate what is exactly true. 

About an hundred and fixty years after the 
.reign of Darius I lyllaipes, Alexander the Great 

' Herod. Ill), iii, 0.1^0—96. See NOTE III. 

* Philoftr. Viui Ap.itJ, 111 ), iii. c. 47. and Note 3d of 
OJearius T/e':/.et. ( idliad. v'. verl'. 630. ' 
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undertook his expedition into India. The wild s 
failles of paHion, tlie indecent excefles of intem¬ 
perance, and the oftentatious difplays erf" vanity 
too frequent in the condu<ft of this extraor¬ 
dinary man, have fo degraded his chara(fter, 
that the pre-eminence of his merit, eidicr as a 
conqueror, a politician, or a legiflator, has fcl- 
dom been juftly eftimated. The fubje<51: of my 
prefent inquiry leads me to confider his opera¬ 
tions only in one light, but it will enable jne to 
exhibit a ftriking view of the grandeur and ex¬ 
tent of his plans. He feems, foon aftet^his fiifl 
fuccefles in Afia, to have formed the idea of 
eftablifliing an univerfal monarchy, and afpired 
to the dominion of the fea, as well as of the 
land.. From the wonderful efforts of the Ty¬ 
rians in their own defence, when left without 
any ally or proteffor, he conceived an high opi¬ 
nion of the refources of maritime power, and of 
the wealth to be derived from commerce, cfpe- 
cially that with India, which he found engrolTed 
by the citizens of Tyre. With a view to fecurs 
this commerce, and to eftablifh a Ihuion for- it, 
preferable in many refyiedts to that of Tyre, as 
foon as he completed the conqueft of Egypt, he 
founded a city near one of the mouths of the 
Nile, which he honoured with his own name; 
and with fuch admirable difeernment was the 
fituation of it chofen, that Alexandria foon be- 
c.uTie the greatefl trading city in the ancient 
9 . w'orld; 
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5 9:.c T, world}' and, notwithftanding many fucceffive rc- 
.. _f volutions in empire, continued, during eighteen 
centuries, to be the chief feat of commerce with 
IndiaAmidft tlje military operations to which 
Alexander was fbon obliged to turn his atten¬ 
tion, the delire of acquiring the lucrative com¬ 
merce which the Tyrians had carried on witli 
India, was not rclinquifhed. Events foon oc¬ 
curred, that not only confirmed and added 
ftrength to this defire, but opened to him a 
profpe<5): of obtaining the fovereignty of thofe 
rcgionl^ which fupplied the reft of mankind with 
fo many precious commodities. 

After his final viftory over the Perfians, he 
was led in purfuit of the laft Darius, and of 
BclTus, the murderer of that unfortunate mo¬ 
narch, to traverfe that parr of Afia which 
ftretches from the Calpian fca beyond the river 
Oxus. He advaiiced towards the eaft as far as 
Maracanda then a city oi fome note, and 
deftined, in a future peiiod, under the modern 
name of Saraarcand, to be the capital of an em¬ 
pire not inferior to his own either in extent or in 
power. In a progrefs of fevcral months, through 
provinces hitherto unknown to the Greeks, in a 
line of march often aj^proaching near to India, 
^d among people accuftomed to much inter- 

* Hid. of Amcricn, voL i, p. 20 , 

^ Arriiin, iii. c. 
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courfe with it, he learned many tilings conccrxi- 
irig the ftate of a country* that had been long 
the objeft of his thoughts and wilhes’'i which 
increafed his defire of invading it. Dectfive and 
prompt ih all his refolutions, he fet out from 
Ba^tria, and crblTed that ridge of mountains 
%hich, under various denominations, forms the 
Stony Girdle (if I may ufe an exprefllbn of the 
Oriental geographers) which encircles Afia, and 
bonllitutes the northern barrier of India. 

T»i£ moft practicable avenue to every coun ¬ 
try, it is obviousi muft be formed by circum- 
ftances in its natural fituation, fucli as the dcliles 
whicli lead through mountains, the courfe of 
rivers, and the places where they may be pa/Tecl 
with the greateft cafe and lafety. In no place 
of the earth is this line of approach marked and 
defined more confpicuoufly, than on the north¬ 
ern frontier of India; inforauch that the three 
great invaders of this country, Alexander, 
Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, in three diftant 
ages, and with views and talents extremely dif¬ 
ferent, advanced by the fame route, with very 
little deviation. Alexander .had the merit of 
having firft difeovered the way. After pafling 
the mountains, he encanrpecl at Alexandria 
Paropamifina, not far from the mountains dr 

Strabo, xv. p. ic2l. A. r Arrian, Iv. «. i:;. 

^ noini- 
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S E^c T. nopiinated the Indian Caueafus by his hiftorians* 
now known by die name of Hindoo Kho*i 
and having fubdued or conciliated the nations 
feated on the north-weft bank of the Indus, he 
crofted the river at Taxila, now Attock, where 
its ftream is fb tranquil that a bridge can be 
thrown over it with greater cafe than at any 
other place *. 

After pafling the Indus, Alexander marched 
forward in the road which leads direftly to die 
GangeSj and the opulent provinces to the fouth- 
eaft, now comprehended under the general name 
of Indoftan. But, on the banks of the Hydaf- 
pes, known in modern times by the name of 
the Betah or Chelum, he was oppofed by 
Popus, a powerful monarch of the country, at 
the head of a numerous army. The war with 
Porus, and the hoftilities in which he was fuc- 
celTivcly engaged with other Indian princes, led 
him to deviate from his original route, and to 
turn more towards the (buth-weft. In carrying 
on theft operations, Alexander marched through 
one of the richeft and beft peopled countries of 
India, now called th^ Panjab, from the five 

^ In the fecond edition of his Memoir, Major Renneii 
gives the modern names of the Hydalpes, with fome va¬ 
riation in tJieir ortliography, Eehut and Ihylam. 

=* Renncll Mem. p. 92. See NOTE IV. 
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rirers by which it is watered j and as wc s e^c t. 
know that this niatch was ptrfoftiHfcl in thtf #■« «> »> 
rany feafon, when even Indian armies cannot 
keep the fifeld, it gives an high idea both of 
Alexander’s perfevering fpirit, and of the ex¬ 
traordinary vigour and hardinefs of coAftitution 
which foldiers, in ancient times, derived from 
the united elfcdts of gymnaftic exereife and mi¬ 
litary- difeipline. In every ftep of his progrefs, 
blycfts no Icfs ftriking than new prefented 
themielvcs to Alexander. The magnitude of 
the Indus, even after he had feen the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, muft have filled liim 
with furprife\ No country he had hitherto 
vifited was fo populous and well cultivated, or 
abounded in fo many valuable produ(?tions of 
nature and of aft, as that part of India through 
which he had led his army. But when be was 
informed in every place, and probably with ex¬ 
aggerated defeription, how much the Indus was 
inferior to the Ganges, and how far all that he 
had hitherto beheld Was furpafled in the happy. 
regions through which that great river flows, it 
is not wonderful that his eagernefs to view and 
to take pofleflion of them Ihould have prompted 
him to affemble his foldiers, and to propofe that 
they Ihould refume their march towards that 

^ Strabo, lib. xv. p, 1027. C. & note 5. Caufab. 
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quarter where wealth, dominion, and fam« 
awaited them. But they had already done fo 
much, and had fuffcred fo greatly, elpecially 
from inceffant rains and extenfive inundations, 
that their patience as well as ftrength were ex- 
haufted', and with one voice they refufed to 
advance tarther. In this refolution they pcr- 
lifted with fuch fullcn obftinacy, that Alexander, 
though poffefled in the higheft degree of ^very 
quality tliat gains an afcendant over the minds 
of military men, was obliged to yield, and to 
ilTue orders for marching back to Perfia 

The fcene of this memorable tr3nfa(flion was 
on the banks of the Hyphafis, the modern 
Beyah, which was the utrholt limit of Alexander’s 
progrefs in India. From this it is manifeft, that 
he did not traverfe the whole extent of the Pan¬ 
jab. Its fouth-wcft boundary is formed by a 
river anciently known by the name of Hyfu- 
drus, and now by that of the Setlege, to which 
Alexander never approached nearer than the 
fouthern bank of the Hyphafis, where he erefted 
twelve ftupendous altars, whicli he intended as 
a monument of his exploits, and w’hich (if we 
may believe the biographer of Apollonius Tya- 
naeus) were Hill remaining, with legible inferip-' 

' See N O T E V. * Arrian, v. c. 24, 2^. 
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iions, when that fantaftic fophift vifited India, 
three hundred and feventy-three years after 
Alexander’s expedition'. The breadth of the 
Panjab, from Ludhana on the Setlege to Attock 
on the Indus, is computed to be two hundred 
and fifty-nine geographical miles, in a ftraight 
line j and Alexander’s march, computed in the 
fame manner, did not extend above two hun¬ 
dred miles. But, both as he advanced and 
returned, his troops were fo fpread over the 
country, and often aifted in fo many feparate 
divifions, and all his movements were fo exa<ftly 
meafured and delineated by men of fcience, 
whom he kept in pay for the purpofe, that he 
acquired a very extenfive and accurate know¬ 
ledge of that part of India *, 

WhfKs upon his return, he reached the 
banks of the Hydafpes, he found that the offi¬ 
cers to whom he had given it in charge to build 
and colledt as many velfels as pofTible, had exe¬ 
cuted his orders with fuch aftivity and fuccefs 
that they had aflembled a numerous fleet. As 
amidft the hurry of war, and the rage of con- 
queff, he never loft fight of his pacific and 
commercial fchemes, the deftination of this 
fleet was to fail down the Indus to the ocean, 

^ Philoflr. Vita Apollon, lib, li. c. 43. edit. Olcdr. 
Lipf, 1709. ^ Plin. Nat. Hill. lih. vi. c. 17. 

c 3 and 
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and from its mouth to proceed to the Perfian 
Gul(, that a communication by fea * might ba 
opened with India and the centre of his do¬ 
minions. 

Tnn condufft of this expedition was com* 
mitted to Nearchtis, nn officer equal to thac 
important truft. But as Alexander was ambitious 
to acquire fame of every kind^ and fond of en¬ 
gaging in new and fplendid undertakings, he 
himfelf accompanied Nearchus in his navigation 
tlown the river. The armament was, indeed, 
fo great and magnificent, as deferved to be 
commanded by the conqueror of Afia. It was 
compofed of an army of a hundred and twenty 
tlioufand men, and two hundred elephants, and 
of a fleet of near two thoufand velTels, various 
in burden and form ®; on board of which one- 
third- of the troops embarked, while the re¬ 
mainder marching in two divifions, onr on the 
right, and the other on the left, of the river, 
accompanied them in their progrefs. As they 
advanced, the nations on each fide were either 
compelled or perfuaded to fubmit. Retarded 
by the various operations in which this engaged 
huTi, as well as by the flow navigation of fuch a 
fleet as he conducted, Alexander was above ninq 
month? before he reached the ocean ^ 

t Si.-2 NOTE VI. I* Strabo, lib. xv. p, 1014. 
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Alexander’s progrcfs in IncMa, in this line s e^c t- 
of diredion^ was far more confiderable than y 
that which he made by the route we formerly 
traced j and when we attend to the various 
movements of his troops, the number of cities 
which they took, and the dijffcrent ftates which 
they fubdued, he may be faid not only to have 
viewed, but to have explored, the countries 
through which he paf&d. This part of India 
has been fo little frequented by Europeans in 
later tinits, that neither the pofition of places, 
nor their diftances, can be afeertained with the 
lame accuracy as in the interior provinces, or 
even in the Panjab. But from the refcarches 
of Major Rennell, carried on with no lefs dif- 
cernment than induftry, the diftance of that 
place on the Hydalpes, where Alexander fitted 
out his fleet from the ocean, cannot be lefs than 
a thouland Britilh miles. Of this extenfive 
region a confidcrable portion, particularly the 
upper Delta, ftretching from the capital of the 
ancient Malli, now Moultan, to Patala, the 
modern Tatta, is diftinguifhed for its fertiBty 
?nd population 

Soon after he reached the ocean, Alexander, 
fatisfied with haying accomplilhed this arduous 


* Rennell Mem. 68, Jcc. 
c 4 
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undertaking, led his army by land back to 
Pcrfia. The command of the fleet, with a con-^ 
liderable body of troops on board of it, he left: 
to Nearchus, -who, after a coafting voyage of 
feven months, conduced it fafely up the Peifian 
Gulf into the Euphrates 

In this manner did Alexander firft open the 
knowledge of India to the people of Europe, 
and an extenfive diftri<5l of it was furveyed with 
greater accuracy than could have been expefted 
from the Ihort time he remained in that country. 
Fortunately an exa£t account, not only of his 
piilitary operations, but of every tiling worthy 
of notice in the countries where they were car¬ 
ried on, was recorded in the Memoirs or Jour¬ 
nals of three of his principal officers, Ptolemy 
the fon of Lagus, Ariftobulus, and Nearchus. 
The two former have not indeed reached our 
times, but it is probable that the moil important 
fadts which they contained are preferved, as 
Arrian profeffes to have followed them as his 
guides in his Hiftory of the Expedition of Alex¬ 
ander '; a work which, though cornpofed long 
after Greece had loft its liberty, and in an age 
when genius and tafte were on the decline, is not 
unworthy the pureft times of Attic literature. 

* Plin. Nat. Hif}. lib. vl. c. 23. See N 0 T E VII. 

* Arrian, lib. i. in procinio. 
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With relpc£b to the general date of India, s E^c t, 
we learn from thefe writers, that in the age of 
Alexander, though there was not eftablilhed 
in it any powerful empire, refembling that 
which in modern times ftretched its dominion 
from the Indus almoft to Cape Comorin, it 
was even then formed into monarchies of 
confiderable extent. The king of the Prafij 
was prepared on the banks of the Ganges to 
oppofe die Macedonians, with an army of twenty 
thoufand cavalry, two hundred thoufand in¬ 
fantry, two thoufand armed chariots, and a 
great number of elephantsThe territory of 
which Alexander conftituted Porus the fovereign, 
i.s laia to have contained feven diftinft nations, 
and no fewer than two thoufand towns Even 
in the moft reftricbed fenfc that can be given 
t,o the vague indefinite appellations of nations 
and towns, an idea is conveyed of a very great 
degree of population. As the fleet failed down 
the river, t the country on each fide was found 
to be in no refpedl inferior to that of which 
the government was committed to Porus. 

It was likewife from the Memoirs of the 
lame officers that Europe derived its firfl 

^ Diod. SiepL lib. xvii. p. 232. 

" AitIhu, lib. via C, 2«, 
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s zc T. authentic information concerning the climate, 

V-v—» the foil, the produftions, and the inhabitants of 
India; and in a country where the manners, 
the cuftoms, and even the drels of the peo^ 
pie are ^moft as permanent and invariable as 
the face of nature itfelf, it is wonderful how 
exactly the deferiptions given by Alexander’s 
officers delineate what we now behold in India, 
at the diftance of two thoufand years. The 
flated change of fcalbns, now known by the 
name of Monfoons ; the periodical rains; the 
fweUing of the rivers; the inundations which 
thefe occafion.'; the. appearance of the country 
during their continuance; are particularly men¬ 
tioned and deferibed. No Icfs accurate are 
the accounts which they have given of the in¬ 
habitants, their delicate and flender form, their 
dark complexion, their black uncurled hair, 
their garments of cotton, their living entirely 
u^n vegetable food, their divifion in^ feparate 
tribes or cafts, the members of which never 
intermarry, the cuftom of wives burning them- 
felves with their deceafed hufbands, ahd many- 
other particulars, in all v;hich they perfeftly 
refemble the modern Hindoos. To entpr into 
any detail with rclpeft to thefe in. this place 
would be premature ; but as the fubjeft, though 
curious and interefting, will lead unavoidably 
into difcuiTions not well fuited to the nature of 

an 
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in hiftorical worlc, I fhaU refcm my id«i5 
concerning it for an Appendix, to be an¬ 
nexed to this Difquifuion; and hope they 
may contribute to throw fome additional 
ligiit upon the origin and nature of the com¬ 
merce with India. 

Much as the Weftern world was indebted 
for its knowledge of India to the expedition 
of Alexander, it was only a fmall portion oi 
that vaft continent which he explored. His opera¬ 
tions did not extend beyond the modern province 
of Lahore, and the countries on the banks oI 
{he Indus from Moultan to the fea. Thefe, 
however, were furveyed with that degree of 
accuracy which I have already deferibed; and 
it is a circumftance not unworthy of nodqc, 
that this diftrid): of India which Europeans 
firft entered, and with which they were beft 
acquainted in ancient tinries, is now lels known 
than almoft any part of that continent", neither 
pommerce nor war, to which, in every age, 
geography is chiefly indebted for its improve¬ 
ment, having led any nation of Europe to fre¬ 
quent or explore it. 

If an untimely death had not put a period to 
the reign of the Macedonian her-o, India, wc 


*' Renncll Mcro. 114. 
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9 -t ^c T. },avc reafon to think, would have been more 
Vr-y—^ fully explored by the ancients, and the Euro¬ 
pean dominion would have been eftabliflied 
there two thoufand years fooncr. When Alex¬ 
ander invaded India, he had fomething more 
in view than a traiilient incurfion. It was his 
objecl to annex that extenfive and opulent 
country to his empire, and though the refra&ory 
fpkit of his army obliged him, at that time, to 
fufpcnd the profccution of his plan, he was 
thr from relinquiihing it. To exhibit a general 
view of the meafures which he adopted for 
this purpofe, and to point out their propriety 
and probable fuccefs, is not foreign from the 
fubject of this Difquifition, and will convey a 
more juft idea than is ufually entertained-, of 
the original genius and extent of political wif- 
dom which diftinguilhed this illuftrious man. 

When Alexander became maftcr of the Per- 
lian empire, he early perceived, that with all the 
power of his hereditary dominions, re-inforced 
by the troops which the afeendant he had ac¬ 
quired over the various ftates of Greece might 
enable him to raife there, he could not hope 
to retain in fubjedtion territories fo extenfive 
and popjilous; that to render his authority 
iccure and permanent, it muft be eftabliflied 
in the affedlion of the nations which lie had 

lubdued, 
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fubducd, arid maiujaincd by their arms; and sect. 
that in order to acquire this advantage, all dif- . j 
tinclions between the viftors and vanquilhed muft 
be aboJiihed, and his European and ACiatic fub- 
jed:s mu/l be incorporated, and become one peo¬ 
ple, by obeying the fame laws, and by adopt¬ 
ing the fame manners, inftitutions, and difcIpUne. 

Liberal as this plan of policy was, and well 
adapted to accomplifh what lie liad in view, 
nothing could be more repugnant to the ideas 
and prejudices of his countrymen, d’hc dreeks 
had fuch an high opinion of the pre-eminence 
to which they were raifed by civilization and 
fcicuce, that they feem hardly to have acknow¬ 
ledged the reft of mankind to be of the lame 
fpecics with themlelves. To every other peo¬ 
ple they gave the degrading ajipellation of Bar¬ 
barians, and, in confequence of their own boa/l¬ 
ed fuperiority, they affi-rred a right of dominion 
over them, in the fame manner (toufe their ®\vn 
exprefTion) as the Ibul has over the body, and 
men have over irrational animals. Extravagant 
as this pretenfion may now appear, it found 
admifiion, to the difgrace of ancient pliilofophy, 
into all the fchools. Ariftotle, full of this 
opinion, in liipport of which be employs argu¬ 
ments more fubtle than folid’’, advifed Alcx- 


Ariftot. Polit. i. c. 3—7- 
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s i c T. andcr t6 gorerri the Greeks like fubjeAs, and 
_• the Barbarians as fla^fes; t0 donfidef the former 
as companions, the latter as creatures of an in-* 
ferior nacurc But the fentiments of the 
pupil were more enlarged than thofe Of his 
matter, and his experience in governing men 
taught the monarch what the fpeculative tti- 
cnce of the philofopher did not difeover^ 
Soon after the viftory at Arbcla, Alexander 
himfelfi and, by his perfuafion, many of his 
officers, aflumed the Perfian drefs, and con- 
.formed to feveral of their cuftoms. At the 
fame time he encouraged the Pcrfian nobles 
to imitate the manners of the Macedonians# 
to learn the Greek language, and to acquire 
a rcUlh for the beauties of the elegant writers 
in that tongue, which were then univerfally 
ftudied and admired. In order to render the 
union more complete, he refolved tc marry onO 
of the daughters of Darius, and chofc wives 
for a hundred of his principal officers in the 
moft illuftrious Perfian families. Their nup¬ 
tials were celebrated with great pomp and 
feftivity, and with high exitttation of the con¬ 
quered people. In imitation of them# above 
ten thoufand Macedonians of inferior rank mar¬ 
ried Perfian women, to each of whom Alex- 

S Plat, de Fortuna Alex. O'rat. L p. 302. vol. vii. 
«dit. Reilke. Strabo, lib. 1 . p. 116. A, 
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ander gave nuptial prefcnts, as a teftimony ©f s ¥ c t. 
his approbation of their condud 

But afliduoufly as Alexander l^oured to 
unite his European and Afiatic ' fubjeds by the 
moft indiffolubk ties, he did not truft entirely 
to the fuccefs of that meafure for the fecurity 
of his new conquefts. In every province 
which he fubdiled, he made choice of proper 
ftations, where he built and fortified cities, in 
which be placed garrifons, compofed partly of 
fuch of the natives as conformed to the Gre¬ 
cian manners and diicipUne, and partly of fuch 
of his European fubjefts, as were worn out 
with the fatigues of fervice, and wifiicd for 
repofe, and a permanent eftablifhmeut. Thefe 
cities were numerous, and ferved not only as 
a chain of pofts to keep open the communica¬ 
tion between the different provinces of his do¬ 
minions, but as places of ftrength to over-awe 
and curb the conquered people. Thirty thou- 
fand of his new fubje£ts, who had been dif- 
ciplined in thefe cities, and armed after the 
European fafhion, appeared before Alexander 
in Suia, and were formed by him into that com- 

* Arrian, lib. vli. c.4. Plut. de Fort. Aiex. p. 304. 
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SECT. pa£t folid body of infantry, known by the namtf 
* -' > of the Phalanx, which conftituted the ftrength 

of a Macedonian army. But in order to fe- 
cure entire authority over this new corps; as 
well as to render it more effedtive, he ap¬ 
pointed that every ofRcer in it entrufted with 
command, either fuperior or fubaltern, fliould 
be European. As the ingenuity of mankind’ 
naturally has recourl'e in fimilar firuations to 
the lame expedients, the European powers, who 
now in their Indian territories employ nume¬ 
rous bodies of the natives in their lervice, have, 
in forming the eftabl'lhment of thefc troops, 
adopted the fame maxims; and, probably with¬ 
out knowing it, have modelled their battalions 
of Seapoys upon the fame principles as Alex¬ 
ander did his Pliakinx of Perfians. 

The farther Alexander piifhed his conquefts 
from the banks of the Euphrates, which may 
be confidered as the center of his dominions, 
he found it neceflary to build and to fortify a 
greater number of cities. Several of thefe to 
the Eaft and South of the Calpian fea are men¬ 
tioned by ancient authors; and in India itfelf, 
he founded two cities on the banks of the Hy- 
dafpes, and a third on the Acefines, both na¬ 
vigable ri\ ers, whicli, after uniting their ftreams, 

fail 
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fall into the Indus''. From dk choice of s t. 
fuch fituations, it is obvious that he intended, 
by means, of thefe cities, to keep open a com¬ 
munication with India, not only by land, but 
by fea. It was chiefly with a view to the latter 
of thefe objefts, (as I have already obferved,) that 
he examined the navigation of the^ Indus with fo 
much attention. With the fame view, pn his re¬ 
turn to Sufa, he, in perfon, furveyed the courfe 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and gave direftions 
to remove the cataraifts or dams, with which the 
ancient monarchs of Perfia, induced by a pe¬ 
culiar precept of their religion, which enjoined 
them to guard with the utmoft care againft 
defiling any of the elements, had conftrufted 
near the mouths of thefe rivers, in order to 
fliut out their fubjeds from any accefs to the 
ocean'. By opening the navigation in this 
manner, he propofed, that the valuable com¬ 
modities of India fliould be conveyed from 
"tlir Perfian Gulf into tlie interior parts of 
his Afiatic dominions, while by tlic Arabian 
Gulf they ftiould be carried to Alexandria, and 
diftributf d to the reft of the world. 

^ See NOTE IX. 

‘ Arrian, lib. vi. c. 7. Strabo, lib. xvh p. 1074, 

See NOTE X. 
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SECT. Grand and cxtenfive as thefe fchemes werir,. 

J. ^ ^ 

precautions employed, and the arrange¬ 
ments made for carrying them into execution, 
were fo various and fo proper, that Alexander 
had good reafon to entertain fanguine hopes 
of their proving fuccefsful. Ac the time when 
the mutinous fpirit of his foldiers obliged him 
to relinquilh his operations. in India, he was 
not thirty years of age complete. At this en- 
terprizing period of life, a prince, of a fpirit 
fo adlive, perfevering, and indefatigable, muft 
have foon found means to refume a fa¬ 
vourite meafure on which he had been long 
intent. If he had invaded India a fccond 
time, he would not, as formerly, have been 
obliged to force his way through hoftile and 
tmexplored regioris, oppofed at every ftep by 
nations and tribes of Barbarians, whole names 
had never reached Greece. All Afia, from 
the fliores of the Ionian fea to the banks of 
the Hyphafis, would clien have been fubjedl 
to his dominion; and through that immenfc 
ftretch of country he had eftablilhcd fuch a 
chain of cities, or fortified ftations*, that his 
armies might have continued their march with 
fafety, and have found a regular fucceffion of 
magazines provided for their fubfillence. Nor 

kc NOTE XL 
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■would it have been difficult for him to bring s e -li 
into the field forces fufficient to have atchlevcd 
the conqueft of a country fo populous and ex.* 
tenfive as India. Having armed and difei- 
plined his fubjeds in the Eaft like Europeans, 
they would have been ambitious to imitate 
and to equal their inftruftors, and Alexander 
might have drawn recruits, not from his fcanty 
domains in Macedonia and Greece, but from 
the vail; regions of Afia, which, in every age, 
has covered the earth, and ailoniilied man¬ 
kind with its numerous armies. When at the 
head of Inch a formidable power he had reached 
the confines of India, he might have entered 
it under circumftances very different from 
thoi'e in his firft expedition. He had iecured 
a firm footing there, partly by means of the 
garrifons that lie left in the three cities whicdi . 
he had built and fortified, and partly by his 
alliance with Taxiies and Porus. Thefc two 
Indian princes, won by Alexander’s humanity 
and beneficence, which, as they were virtues 
feldom difplayed in the ancient mode of car¬ 
rying on war, excited of courfe an highex. 
degree of admiration and gratitude, had conti¬ 
nued fleady in their attachment to the Mace¬ 
donians. Re-inforced by their troops, and 
giiitlcd by their information as well as by the 
expentnee which he had acquired in his 
D 1 form«r 
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SECT, former compaigns, Alexander muft have made 
rapid progrefs in a country, where every in¬ 
vader, from his time to the prefent age, has 
proved fuccefsful. 

But this and all his other fplendid fchemes 
were terminated at once by his untimely death. 
In confequence of that, however, events took 
place, wlrich illuftrate and confirm the juftnefs 
of the preceding fpeculations and conjedlures 
by evidence the moft ftriking and fatisfadory. 
When that great empire, which the fuperior 
genius of Alexander had kept united and in 
fubjedion, no longer felt his fuperintending 
controul, it broke into pieces, and its various 
provinces were feized by his principal officers, 
and parcelled out among them. From am¬ 
bition, emulation, and perfonal animofity, they 
foon turned their arms againft one another; 
and as feveral of the leaders were equally 
eminent for political abilities and for military 
Ikill, the conteft was Maintained long, and 
carried on with frequent viciffitudes of fortune. 
Amidft the various ('onvulfions and revolutions 
which thefe occafioned, it was found that the 
nualures of Alexander for the prefervation of 
his conquefts had been concerted with fuch 
fagacity, that, upon the final reftoration of tran¬ 
quillity, the Macedonian dominion continued 

to 
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to be cftablifhed in every part of Afia, and not s e^c t. 
one province had fhaken off the yoke. Evei\ i,— 
India* tJie moft remote of Alexander’s con- 
quefts, quietly fubmitted to Pytho the fon of 
Agenor, and afterwards to Selcucus, who fuc- 
cellively obtained dominion over that part of 
Afia. Porus and Taxiles, notwithftanding the 
death of their benefador, neither* declined fub- 
miflion to the authority of the Macedonians, nor 
made any attempt to recover independence. 

Dup.ing the contefts for power and fupe- 
riority among the fucceflbrs of Alexander, 

Selcucus, who, in every eft'ort of enterprifing 
arnbidon, was inferior to none of them, having 
rendered himfelf mafter of all the provinces 
of the Pcrfian empire comprehended under 
the name of Upper Afia, eonfidered thofe 
countries of India, which had been iub- 
dued by Alexander, as belonging to that por¬ 
tion of the Macedonian empire of which he 
was now the fovereign. Selcucus, like all the 
officers formed under Alexander, entertained 
fuch high ideas of the advantages which might 
be derived from a commercial intercourfe with 
India, as induced him to march into that coun¬ 
try, partly with a view of eftablilhmg his own 
authority there, and partly in order to curb 
Sandiacottus, who having lately acquired the 
D j fovereignty 
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fdvcrtignty of the Prafij, a powerful nation 
Qn the banks of the Ganges, threatened to 
attack the Macedonians, whofe Indian territo¬ 
ries bordered on his dominions. Unfortunately,' 
no account of this expedition, which feems 
to have been fplendid and fuccefsful, lias reached 
our times. All we know of it is, that he ad¬ 
vanced confiderably beyond the utmoft bound¬ 
ary of Alexander’s progrefs in India', and 
would probably have proceeded much farther, 
if he had not been conftraintd to Hop liiort 
in his career in order to oppofe Ar.tigouus, 
who was preparing to invade his dominions at 
the head of a formidable army. Before lie 
begun his march towards the Euphrates, he 
concluded a treaty with Sandracottus; in con- 
fequence of which, that monarch quietly re¬ 
tained the kingdom he had acquired. But 
the power and pofleffions of the Macedonians 
feem to have remained unimpaired during 
the reign of Seleucus, which terminated forry- 
two years after the death of Alexander. 

Wixrfaview of cultivating a friendly intcr- 
epurfe with Sandracottus, Seleucus made clioice 
of Megafthenes, an offieef-, who, fiom his hav¬ 
ing accompanied Alexander in his expedition in¬ 
to India, had fome knowdedge of the Hate of the 
* See NOTE Xll. 
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«ouhtry, and tlie manners of its inhabiunts, and sect 
fcnt him as his ambaffador to Palibothra“. In • 
this famous capital of the Prafij, fituated on 
the banks of the Ganges, Megafthenes rclkied 
feveral years, and was probably the firll Euro¬ 
pean who ever beheld that mighty river, far 
iiiperior to any of the ancient continent in mag¬ 
nitude*, and no lels diftinguilhcd by the fer¬ 
tility of the countries through which it flows. 

This journey of Magafthenes to Palibothramade 
Europeans acquainted witli a large extent of coun¬ 
try, of which they had not hitherto any know¬ 
ledge } for Alexander did not advance fartlier 
towards the fouth-caft, than that part of tlie 
•liver Hydraotes or Rauvee, where the modern 
city of Lahore is fituated, and Palibothra, the 
iite of wliich, as it is a capital pofitiun in the 
geography of ancient India, I have inveftigated 
with the utmoil; attention, appears to me the 
fame with that of the modern city of Allahabad, 
at the confluence of the two great rivers, Jum¬ 
na and Ganges As the road from Lahore to 
Allahabad runs through fome of the mbft 
cultivated and opulent provinces of India, the 
more the country was explored the idea of 
its value rofe higher. Accordingly, what Me¬ 
gafthenes obferved during his progrefs to Pali- 

“ Strabo, lib. ii. p. I2l,&c. AitLiii, Hift. Inti, pafTim. 

^ Sec NOTE XUI. r See NOTE XIV. 
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bothra, and his refidcncc there, made fuch .an 
impreffion upon his own mind, as induced him 
to publifh an ample account of India, in order 
to make his countrymen more thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with its importance. From his writ¬ 
ings the ancients feem to have derived almoft 
all their knowledge of the interior ftate of 
India, and from comparing the three moll 
ample accounts of it, by Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, and Arrian, they appear manifcftly, 
from their near relemblance, to be a tranfeript 
of his words. But, unfortunately, Megafthenes 
was fo fond of the marvellous, that he mingled 
with the truths which he related many extra¬ 
vagant fictions; and to him may be traced 
up the fabulous tales of men with cars fo large 
that they could wrap themfclves up in them, 
of others with a fingle eye, without mouths, 
without nofes, with long feet, and toes turned 
backwards, of people only diree Ijiuns in height, 
of wild men with heads in die lliape of a w'edge, 
of ants as large as foxes that dug up gold, and 
many other things no lefs wonderful^. The 
cxtradls from his narrative which have been 
tranfmitted to us by Strabo, Arrian, and other 
writers, feem not to be entitled to credit, unlcfs 
when they are fupported by internal evidence, 
jand confirmed by the tellimony of other ancient 

* Strabo, lib, xx. 1032. A. C. 
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authors, or when they coincide with the expc- s t. 
rience of modern times. His account, how- i.,*^**..* 
ever, of the dimenfions and geography of India, 
is curious and accurate. His defeription of 
the power and opulence of the Prafij perfedly 
refembles that which might have been given 
■qF fome of the greater ftates in the modern 
Indoftan, before the eftablifhmcht of the Ma- 
homedan or European power in India, and is 
confbnant to the accounts which Alexander had 
received concerning that people. He was in¬ 
formed, as has been already mentioned, that they 
were prepared to oppole him on the banks 
of the Ganges, with an army confiding of 
twenty thouliind cavalry, tv/o hundred thou- 
fand infantry, and two thoufand armed chariots k 
and Megafthenes relates, that he had an audi¬ 
ence of SandracQttus in a place where he was 
encamped with an army of.four hundred thou¬ 
fand men The enormous dimenfions which 
he alTigns to Palibothra, of no lefs than ten miles 
in length, and two in breadth, and furroundeti 
by walls in which there were five hundred and fe- 
venty tpwers, and fixty-four gates, would pro¬ 
bably have been ranked by Europeans among 
the wonders which he delighted to relate, if they 
w'ere not now well acquainted with the rambling 

^ Died. Sicul. lib. xvii. p, 23a. Q^Curt. lib. ix. c. 2. 

Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1035. C. 
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5 E-« T. manner in which the cities of India arc built, 
L.' and did not know with certainty that, both in 

former and in the prefent times, it might boaft 
of cities ftill more extenfive 

This embaffy of Megafthenes to Sandra- 
cottus, and another of Daimachus to his fon 
and fuccclTor Allitrochidas, arc the laft tranfac- 
tions of the Syrian monarchs with India, of 
which we have any account Nor can we 
either fix with accuracy the time, or deferibe 
the manner in which their pofleffions in India 
were wrefted from them. It is probable that 
they were obliged to abandon that country 
foon after the death of Selcucus'. 

Eut though the great monarchs of Syria 
loft, about this period, thofe provinces in India 
which had been fubjeft to their dominion, 
the Greeks in a fnialler kingdom, compoftd 
of (bme fragments of Alexander’s empire, ftill 
maintained an intcrcourfe with India, and even 
made fome confidcrable acquilition of territory 
there. This was the kingdom of Badria, 
originally fubjeft to Seleucus, but wrefted 
from his fon or grandfon, and rendered an in- 
dependent" ftate, about fixty-nine years after 


Renncll Mem. 49, 50. 
Juilin. lib. xv. c. 4. 


^ See KOr\L XV. 
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the death of Alexander. Concerning the ^ 
pranfaftbriS of this kingdom, we muft reft fa^ v 
tisfied with gleaning a few imperfcift hints in 
ancient authors. From them we learn that 
its commerce with India was great ; that the 
conquefts of the Badtrian kings in that country 
were more extenfive than thole of Alexander 
himfelfj and particularly that they recovered 
pofleflion of the diftridl near the mouth of the 
Indus, which he had fubdued*^. Each of the 
fix princes who reigned in Baftria, carried 
on military operations in India with fuch fuc- 
cefsj that they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the country, and proud of the conquefts 
which they had made, as well as of the extenlive 
dominions over which they reigned, fome of 
them affumed the lofty title of Grea/ Kingf 
which diftinguiflied the Perfian monarchs in 
the days of their higheft fpkndour. But we 
fhould not liave known how. long this king¬ 
dom of Bailria fubfifted, or in what manner 
it terminated, ifM.de Guignes had not called 
in the hiftorians of China to fupply the defefts 
of the Greek and Roman writers. By them 
wc are informed, that about one hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the Chriftian sera, a 

^ Strabo, lib. xi. 785. D. lib. xv. 1006. B. Jufiin. 
lib. : li. c. 4. Bayer Hilt. Rcgni Grascor. Bailriani, 
prllim. 
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powerful horde of Tartars, pufhcd from their na¬ 
tive feats on the confines of China, and obliged 
to move towards the weft by the preflure of a 
more numerous body that rolled on behind 
them, pafled the’ Jaxartes, and pouring in upon 
Baftria, like an irrefiftible torrent, overwhelmed 
that kingdom, and put an end to the dominion 
of the Greeks ^ there, after it had been eftablifli- 
ed near one hundred and thirty years *. 

From this time until the clofe of the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguefe, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, opened a new communi¬ 
cation with the Eaft, and carried their viftorious 
arms into every part of India, no European 
power acquired territory, or cftablilhed its do¬ 
minion there. During this long period, of more 
than fixtecn hundred years, all fchemes of con- 
queft in India feem to have been totally rclin- 
quiftied, and nothing more was aimed at by any 
nation, than to fecure an intcrcourfe of trade 
with that opulent country. 

It was in Egypt that the feat of this inter- 
courfe was eftablifhed and it is not without 
furprife that we obferve how foon and how re- 

f Mem. dc Literat, toip. xxv. p. 17, &c. 

? Sec NOTE XVI, 
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gularly the commerce with the Eaft rame to ® 
be carried on by that channel, in which the fa- 
gacity of Alexander deftined it to flow. Ptolemy, 
the fon of Lagus, as foon as he took pofTeflion 
of Egypt, eftablilhed the feat of government in 
Alexandria. By fome exertions of authority, 
and many aiSts of liberality, but chiefly by the 
fame of his mild and equal adminiftration, he 
drew fuch a number of inhabitants to tliLs ia- 
vouritc refidence, that it foon became a popu 
lous and wealthy city. As Ptolemy deferveJ 
and had poirefiTed tl;e confidence of Alexaixler 
more perfectly than any of his officers, he knew 
well that his chief objedl in founding Alexandria 
was to fecure the advantages arifing from the 
trade with India. A long and profperous reign 
was favourable to the profecution of that objeift, 
and though ancient authors have not enabled us - 
to trace the Heps which die firft Ptolemy took 
for this purpofc, we have a ftriking evidence of 
his extraordinary attention to naval affairs, in 
his erecting a light-iioiife on the ifland of Pharos, 
at the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria a 
work of fuch magnificence as to be reckoned 
one of the feven wonders of the world. With 
rcfpcfl to the con •ncrcial arrangements of his 
fon Ptolemy Pluladelphus, we have more per¬ 
fect information. In order to bring the trade 

^ Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1140. C. 
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with India, (which began to revive at Tyre, its 
ancient ftation to centre in Alexandria, he 
fct about forming a canal, an hundred cubits in 
breadth, and thirty cubits in depth, between 
Arfinoe on the Red Sea, not far from the 
fituation of the modern Suez, and the Pelufiac 
or eaftern branch of the Nile, by means of 
which the produftions of India might have been 
conveyed to that capital wholly by water. But 
cither on account of fome danger apprehended 
from completing it, that work was never finifh- 
cd; or from tlie flow and dangerous navigation 
towards the northern extremity of the Red Sea, 
this canal was found to be of fo little ufe, that 
in order to facilitate the communication with 
India, he built a city on the weft coaft of that 
fea, almoft under the Tropic, to which he gave 
the name of BereniceThis new city foon 
became the ftaple of the trade with India'. 
From Berenice the goods were rranl].)orted by 
land to Coptos, a city three miles diftant from 
the Nile, but which had a c ammunication with 
that river by a navigable canal, of which there 
are ftill fome remains ”, and tlience carried down 

* Strabo, lib. xvi. 1089. A. 

^ Str.ibo, lib. ivii. 1156. D. Plin. Nat. HHl. lib. vi. 
c. 29. 

* See NOTE XVII. 

D’Anvillc Mcin, dc I’Egypte, p. 21. 
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the ftrcam to Alexandria. The dHlancc between s zt r. 
Berenice and Coptos was, according to Pliny, 
two hundred and fifty-eight Roman miles, and 
the road lay through the defart of Thebais, 
alnioft entirely deftitute of water. But the at¬ 
tention of a powerful monarch made provifio.!, 
for fiipplying this v;ant, by fcarching for fprings, 
and wherever thefe were found he built inns, or 
more probably in the eaftern ftile caravanferas, 
for the accommodation of merchants”. In this 
channel the intercourfe between the Eaft and 
Well continued to be carried on during two 
hundred and fifty years, as long as Egypt re¬ 
mained an independent kingdom. 

The fhips deftined for India took their depart¬ 
ure from Berenice, and failing, according to 
the ancient mode of navigation, along the Ara¬ 
bian Ihore, to the promontory Syagrus, (now 
Cape Rafalgate,) held their courfe along the 
eoaft of Perfia, either diredtly to Pattala (now 
Tatta) at the head of the lov.'cr Delta of tiie 
Indus, or to Ibine ether emporium on the weft 
coaft of India. To this part of India, which 
Alexander had vifited and fubdued, the com¬ 
merce under the proteftion of the Egyptian 
monarchfi Teems to have been confined for a 

" Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 1157. D- 1169. 
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s E^c T. confiderable time. Afterwards a more conyc-' 
Hient courfc was followed, and from Cape Rafal- 
gate velTels failed in a diredl courfe to Zizerus. 
This, according to M. de Montefquieu v/as 
the kingdom of Sigertis, on the fea coaft ad¬ 
jacent to the mouth of the Indus, conquered by 
the Greek monarchs of Baflria; according to 
Major Rcnnell p, it was a port on the northern 
part of the Malabar coaft. Ancient authors 
have not conveyed fuch information as will 
enable us to pronounce with certainty, which of 
thefe two oppofite opinions is beft founded. 
N<3r can we point out with accuracy, what were 
the other ports in India which the merchants 
from Berenice frequented, when that trade 
was firft opened. As they failed in veflels of 
fmall burden, which crept timidly along the 
coaft, it is probable that their voyages 
were circumferibed within very narrow li¬ 
mits, and that under the Ptolemies no con¬ 
fiderable progrefs was made in the diflo\ ery of 
India 

From this monopoly of the commerce by 
fea between the eaft and weft, which Egypt long 
enjoyed, it derived that extraordinary degree of 
opulence and power for wliich it was confpi- 

L’Efpnt ties Loix, lib, xxi. c. 7. 

T lnirodu*fl« p. xxxviit ^ Se<;NOTE XVIII* 
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cuous. Jn modern times, acquainted with the s s^c t. 
vigilant and enterprizing uclivity of commercial 
rivalfliip, there is hardly ary circumftance m 
ancient ftory. which appears more furpnfing, 
than that the fovereigns of Egypt IhoulJ have 
been permitted to engrofs this lucrative trade 
without competition, or any attempt to wreft it 
out of their hands j efpecially ar the powerful 
monarchs of Syria might, from the Fcrfian 
Gulfi have carried on an intercoiirfe with the 
lame parts of India, by a ihorter and fiifer courle 
of navigation. Different confiderations feern to 
have' induced them lb tamely to relinquilh all 
the obvious advantages of this commerce. .The 
kings of Egypt, by their attention to maritime 
affairs, had formed,a powerful fleet, which g^ve 
them fuch decided command of, the fea, -tliat 
they could have crufhed with eaie any' rival in 
trade. No commercial intercourfr feems eve#; 
to have been carried on by fea between Fciiia 
and India. The Perfians had fuch an infupe- 
rable averfion to that element, or were fo much 
afraid of foreign invanon, that their monarchs 
(as I have already oblerved) obflrucled the na¬ 
vigation of the great rivers, wiiich gave accels 
to the interior parts of the country, by artificial 
works. As their fubjefts, however, weie no 
“lefs defirous than the people around them, to 
poffefs the valuable produ(fi;ion5 and elegant 
B manu- 
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t tc t. ffljanofaftares of India, thefe were conveyed to 
all the parts of their cxtenfive dominions by 
land-carriage. The commodities deftined for 
the fupply of the northern provinces, were 
tranlported on camels from the banks of 
the Indos to thole of the Oxus, down the 
ftream of which they were carried to the 
Cafpian fca, and diftributed, partly by land- 
carriage, and partly by navigable riv ers, through 
the different countries, bounded on one hand by 
the Cafpian, and on the other by the Euxine, 
fea'. The commodities of India intended for 
the fouthern and interior provinces, proceeded 
by land from the Cafpian gates to fome of the 
great rivers, by which they were circulated 
through every part of the country. This was 
the ancient mode of intercourfe with India, 
while the Perfian empire was governed by its 
native princes; and k has been obferved in 
every age, that when any branch of commerce 
has got into a certain riiannel, although it may 
be neither the moft psoper nor the moft 
commodious one, it requires long time, and 
confidcrable efforts, to give it a different di- 
reftion 

' Strabo, lib. xii. 776. D. Plin. Nat. Hift. lif). vi. 
e. 17. 

♦See NOTE XIX. 
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To allthefe reafons forfufifcringtfce moi«ff«h5 ® 
pf Egypt to continue in tUc undifturbed poflef- 
fion of the trade widi India by fca, another may 
be added. Many of the ancients, by an error 
in geography extremely unacTcountable, and in 
which they perfifted, notwithftanding repeated 
opportunities of obtaining more accurate in¬ 
formation, believed the Calpian fea to be a 
branch of the great Northern Ocean, and the 
kings of Syria might hope by that means to 
open a communication with Europe, and to 
circulate through it the valuable produftions of 
the Eaft, without intruding into thofe feas, the 
navigation of which the Egyptian monarchs 
feeroed to confider as their cxclufive right. 

This idea had been early formed by the Greeks, 
when they became mailers of Alia. Seleucus 
Nicator, the firft and moll fagacious of the Sy¬ 
rian kings, at the time when he was aflaffinated, 
entertained thoughts of forming a junftion be¬ 
tween the Calpian and Euxine feas by a canal', 
and if this could have been effefted, his fub- 
jcdls, befides the exrenlion of their trade in 
Europe, might have fupplied all the countries 
in the North of Alia, on the coaft of the 
Euxine fea, as well as many of thofe which . 
ftretch eaftward from the Cafpian, with the 
produflions of Inttia. As thofe countries, 

' Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vj. c. u. 
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s E^c T. though now thinly inhabited by a miferablc 
race of men, deftitute of induftry and of wealth, 
were in ancient times extremely populous, and 
filled with great and opulent cities, this muft 
have been confidered as a branch of commerce 
of fuch magnitude and value, as to render the 
fccuring of it an objeft worthy the attention of 
the moil pov/erful monarch. 

But while the monarchs of F.gypt and Syria 
laboured with emuiati;m and ardour to lecurc 
to their fubjeds all the advantages of the In- 
.dian tr.ula, a power arofe in tire Weft vdiich 
proved fatal to both. I'hr lemnans, by the 
vigour of their military inftitutions, and the 
wifdom of their political condudi, having ren¬ 
dered themfelves mailers of all Italy and^Sicily, 
foon overturned the rival republic of Carthage, 
a. e. fubjeded Macedonia and Greece, extended their 
dominion over Syria, and at i. ll turned their 
vidorious arms againll Isgypt, the only king¬ 
dom remaining of thofe eftablifhed by the fuc- 
ceftbrs of Alexander the Great. After a feries 
of events, which belong not to the fubjed; of 
this Difcpiifition, Fgypt was annexed to the 
Ronian empire, and reduced into the form of a 
Roman province by Auguftus. Aware of its 
A.c. great importance, he, with that provident figa- 
city which diflinguithes his charadcr, not only 
j 1 referved 
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refervcd it as one of the provinces fubjeid: im¬ 
mediately to Imperial authority, but by various 
precautions, well known to every Icholar, pro¬ 
vided for its fecurity. Tins extraordinary foli- 
citude feenii to have proceeded not only from 
confjdering Egypt as one of the chief granaries 
on which the capital depended for fubfillence, 
but as the feat of that lucrative commerce which 
had enabled its ancient monarchs to amafs llich 
enormous wealth, as exciteil the admiration and 
envy of other princes, and produced, when 
broiight into the treafury of the emj)iro, a ( onfi- 
derable alteration, both in the value of propertt', 
and the date of manners, in Rome itfeh* 
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SECTION II. 

Intercourje 'with India, from the EJiabliJhment 
of the Roman Dominion in Egypt, to the Con- 
quejl of that Kingdom by the Mahomedans. 

sect, ttpon the conqueft of Egypt by the Roman‘s, 

« — | i ^ and the redu&ion of that kingdom to a 
province of their empire, the trade with India 
continued to be carried on in the fame mode, 
under their powerful proteftion: Rome, en¬ 
riched with the fpoils and the tribute of 
almoft all the known world, had acquired a 
for luxuries of every kind. Among 
people of this defeription, the produdions of 
India have always been held in the higheft 
eftimation. The capital of the greateft em¬ 
pire 
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plre ever ellablifhed in Europe, filled with *. '*'• 

citizens who had now no occupation, but to » —jf 
enjoy and diflipate the wealth accumulated 
by their anceftors, demanded every tiling 
elegant, rare, or coftly, which that remote 
region could furnifh, in order to fupport 
its pomp, or heighten its pleafures. To 
fupply this demand, new and extraordinary ef¬ 
forts became requifite, and the commerce with 
India increafed to a degree, which (as I have 
obferved in another place “) will appear aftonilh- 
ing even to the prefcnt age, in which that 
branch of trade has been extended far beyond 
the practice or conception of any former 
perirtd. 


Besjdes the Indian commodities imported 
into the capital of the empire from Egypt, 
the Romans received an additional fupply of 
them by another mode of conveyance. From 
the earlieft times, there feems to have been 
fbme communication between Mefbpotamia, 
and other provinces on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, and thofc parts of Syria and Paleftine, 
which lay near the Mediterranean. The mi¬ 
gration of Abram from Ur, of the Chaldees 
to Sicheni in the land of Canaan, is an inftance 
of this\ The journey through the defart. 

Hid. cf America, vol. i. p, 25. ** Genef. xi. and xii. 

E 4 which 
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which feparated thefe countries, was much 
pilitated by its affording one ftation abounding 
with water, and capable of cultivation. As 
the intercourfe increafed, the poflefllon of 
this ftation became an objeft of fo much 
importance, that Solomon, when he turned 
his attention towards the extenfion of commerce 
among his fubje£ls, built a fenced city there ^ 
Its Syrian name of 'Tadmcr in the wiklernefs, 
and its Greek one of Pcilmyray are both deferiptive 
of its fituation in a Ipot adorned with palm-trees. 
This is not only plentifully fupplied with water, 
but furrounded by a portion of fertile land, 
which (though of no great extent) renders it 
a delightful habitation in the midft of barren 
fands and an inhofpitable defart. Its happy 
pofitlon, at tiiC diftrince of eigiity-five miles 
from the riv: i Euphrates, and about one hun¬ 
dred and fevenceen miles from the nearell 
coaft of the Meditcrranear'induced its 
inhabitants to enter with ardour into the trade 
of conveying commodities from one of thefe 

^ T Killers, 1 a, 18. 2 Chrori. viii. 4. 

In the foririer edition, T fl:itcd the diftance of Pal¬ 
myra from tlie Euphrates at fixty milts, and from the 
Mediterranean at tuo hundred and three miles. Into 
thcE errors I was led by hi. D‘Anvillc, who, in his 
Meiiiolre fur I’EiipIirate et Ic Tigris, a work publiflied 
in old age, did not retain his wonted accuracy. From 
information commiinicrited by Major Rcnncll, I have 
fubftituted the true diftanccs. 


to 
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to the other. As the moft valuable produdions 
of India, brought up the Euphrates from the Per-i 
fian Gulf, are of fuch fmall bulk as to bear 
the expence of a long land-carriage, this trade 
foon became fo confiderable that tlie opulence 
and power of Palmyra increafed rapidly. Its go¬ 
vernment was of the form which is beft fuited 
to the genius of a commercial city, republican; 
and from the peculiar advantages of its fituaiion, 
as well as the fpirit of its inhabitants, it long 
maintained its independence, though furrounded 
by powerful and ambitious neighbours. Under 
the Syrian rnonarchs defeended from Seleucus 
it attained to its higheft degree of fplendour 
and wealth, one great fource of whicli feems to 
have been the fupplying their fubjtds with 
Indian commodities. When Syria fubraitted 
to the irrehftible arms of Rome, Palmyra con¬ 
tinued upwards of two centuries a free ftatc, 
and its friendfhip was courted with emulation 
and folicitude by the Romans, and their rivals 
for empire, the Parthians. That it traded with 
both, and particularly that from it Rome as 
well as other parts of the empire received the 
produdlons of India, we learn from Appian, 
an author of good credit®. But in tracing the 
firogrcfs of the commerce of the ancients with 

Appian. dz Ecllo Civil, lib.v. p. 1076. edit. Tollii. 
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s E^c iv the Eaft, I fhould not have ventured, upon his 
; fingle teftimony, to mention this among the 
channels of note in which it was carried on, 
if a lingular dilcovery, for which we are in¬ 
debted to the liberal curiofity and enterprizing 
Ipirit of our own countrymen, did not confirm 
and illuftrate what he relates. Towards the 
clofe of the laft century, fome gentlemen of 
the Englifh faflory at Aleppo, incited by what 
they heard in the Eaft concerning the won¬ 
derful ruins of Palmyra, ventured, notwith- 
ftanding the fatigue and danger of a journey 
through the delart, to vifit them. To their 
aftonilhment they beheld a fertile fpot of fome 
miles in extent, arifing like an ifland out 
of a vaft plain of land, covered with the re¬ 
mains of temples, porticoes, aquedudls, and 
other public works, which, in magnificence 
and fplendour, and Ibmc of them in elegance, 
were not unworthy of Athens or of Ronje in 
their moft profperous ftate. Allured by their 
defeription of tliem, about fixty years thereafter, 
a party of more enlightened travellers, haying 
reviewed the ruins of Palmyra with greater atten¬ 
tion and more fcientific fkill, declared that what 
they beheld there exceeded the moft exalted 
ideas which they had formed concerning it^ 

f 

Wood’s Ruins of Palmyra, p. 37. 
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From both thefe accounts, as well as from sec t. 
recolledting the extraordinary degree of power < ..^^1 j 
to which Palmyra had attained, when Egypt, 

Syria, Melbpotamia, and a confidcrable part 
of Afia Minor were conquered by its arms; 
when Odenatus, its chief magiftrate, was de¬ 
corated with the Imperial purple, and Zencbia 
contended for the dominion of the Eafl: with 
Rome under one of its rnoft warlike Emperors, 
it is evident, that a ftate which couki derive 
little importance from its original territory, 
muft have owed its aggrandizement to the 
opulence acquired by extenfive commerce. Of 
this the Indian trade was undoubtedly the moll 
confidcrable, and moft lucrative branch. Bur 
it is a cruel mortification, in fcarching for what 
is inttrufllve in the hiftory of pail times, to- 
find that the exploits of conquerors who have 
defolated the earth, and die freaks of tyrants 
who have rendered nations unhappy, are re¬ 
corded with minute and often difgiifting ac¬ 
curacy, while the difeovery of ufeful arts, and 
the progrefs of the moft beneficial branches of 
commerce, are pafled over in lilence, and fuf- 
fered to fink into oblivion. 

After the conqueft of Palmyra by Aurelian, 
trade never revived there. At prefent a few 
miferable huts of beggarly Arabs are fcattcred 
in the courts of its ftately temples, or deform its 

elegant 
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elegant porticoes; and exhibit an humiliating 
contrafl: to its ancient magnificence. 

But while the merchants of Egypt and' Syria 
exerted their aftivity in order to fupply the 
increafing demands of Rome for Indian com¬ 
modities, and vied with each other in their 
efforts, the eagernefs of gain (as Pliny obferves) 
brought India itfelf nearer to the reft of the 
world. In the courfe of their voyages to that 
country, the Greek and Egyptian pilots could 
not. fail to obferve the regular fhifting of the 
periodical winds or monfoons, and how fteadily 
they continued to blow during one part of 
the year from the Eaft, and during the other 
from the Weft. Encouraged by attending 
to this circumftance, Hippalus, the commander 
of a fhip engaged in the Indian trade, ventured, 
about fourfeore years after Egypt was annexed 
to the Roman empire, to rclinquifh the flow 
and circuitous courfe which I have deferibed, 
and ftretching boldly from the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf acrofs the ocean, was carried by 
the weftern monfoon to Mufiris, a harbour 
in that part of India, now known by the name 
of the Malabar coaft. 

This route to India was held to be a dift 
covery of fuch importance, that in order to 
perpetuate the memory of the inventor, the 

name 
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name of Hippaliis was given to the wind s t c t. 
which enabled him to perform the voyage®. . 

As this was one of the greateft efforts of na¬ 
vigation in the ancient world, and opened the 
beft communication by fea between the Eall 
and Wed that was knowm for fourteen hundred 
years, it merits a particular defeription. For¬ 
tunately Pliny has enabled us to give it with 
a degree of accuracy, which can feldom be 
attained in tracing the naval or commercial 
operations of the ancients. From Alexandria 
(he obi'erves) tojuhopolis is two miles; there 
the cargo defined for India is embarked on 
the .Nile, and is carried to Coptos, which i* 
ii'il.l.m'L three hundred and three miles, and 
the voyage is umaliy accompli!hed in twelve 
Jays. From Coptos gauds arc conveyed by 
land carriage to iScrenicc cn the Arabian Gulij 
liaking at tiuferen;; ilai.oro r.gui.aed according 
to the convcnicucv of watering. The dillancc 
between thele cities is two hundred and 
fifty-eight miles. Oa account of the heat, 
the caravan travels only during the night, and 
‘the journey is finished on the twelfth day., 

-From Berenice, Flips take their departure 
about midfummer, and in thirty days reach 
<Jeclis (Gella) at the mouth of tlie Arabian 

^ Perip. r.Iar. Erv;i;r. p. ^2. 

Gulf, 
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» £ p T. Gulf, or Cane, (Cape Fartaque,) on the coaft 

^ J- ‘ of Arabia Felix. Thence they fail in forty 
days to Mufirisj the firft emporium in India. 
They begin their voyage homewards early in 
the Egyptian month Thibi, which anfwers to 
our December j they fail with a north-eaft 
wind, and when they enter the Arabian Gulf 
meet with a fouth or fouth-weft wind, and 
thus complete the voyage in lefs than a year 

The account which Pliny gives of Mufiris, 
and of Barace, another harbour not far diftant, 
which was likewife frequented by the lliips 
from Berenice, as being both fo incommodious for 
trade on account of the fliallownefs of the ports, 
that it became neceflaiy to difcharge and take 
in the cargoes in fmall boats, does not enable 
us to fix their pofition with perfect accuracy. 
This defcription applies to many ports on the 
Malabar coaft, but from two circumftances 
mentioned by him; ore, that they are not far 
diftant from Cottonara, the country which pro¬ 
duces pepper* in great abundance j and the 
other, that in failing towards them the courfc 
lay near Nitrias, the ftation of the pirates j I 
adopt the opinion of Major Renncll, that they 
weie fituated fomewhere between Goa and 


* Pliii. Nut. Hift. lib.vi. c. 23. See NOTE XX- 

Telli- 
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I’cllichcrry, and that probably the modem 
Meerzaw or Merjee is the Mufiris of the 
ancients, and Barcelore their Barace *. 

As in thefe two ports was the principal ftaple 
of the trade between Egypt and India, when 
in its moft flourifhing ftate, this feems to be 
the proper place for inquiring into the nature 
of the commerce which the ancients, particu¬ 
larly the Romans, carried on with that coun¬ 
try, and for enumerating the commodities moft 
in requeft, which they imported from it. Buc 
as the operations of commerce, and the mode 
of regulating it, were little attended to in thofe 
ibtes of antiquity, of whofe tranfadions we 
have any accurate knowledge; their hiftorians 
hardly enter into any detail concerning a fubjed 
of fuch fiibordinate importance in their political 
fyftem, and it is moftiy from brief hints, de¬ 
tached fads, and incidental obfervations, that 
we can gather information concerning it 

In every age, it has been a commerce of 
luxury, rather than of neceffity, which has 
been carried on between Europe and India. 
Its elegant manufadures, fpices, and precious 
ftoncs, are neither objeds of defire to nations 

* Inlfed. p. JcjBvii. >= See NOTE XXI. 
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Sect, of fimple manners, nor are fuch nations poffeiT' 
. — ed of vvcalch ililBcient to purchaie them. But 
at the time the Romans became mafters of the 
Indian trade, they were not only (as has already 
been obferved) in that ftage of fociety when 
men are eager to obtain every thing that can 
render the enjoyment of life more exquifite, 
or add to its fplendour, but they had acquired 
all the fantaftic taftes formed by the caprice 
and extravagance of wealtJi. They v/ere of 
confequence higidy delighted witli thofe newob- 
jeds of gratification with which India ftipplied 
them in fuch abundance. The produdions of 
that country, natural as well as artificial, fcem 
to have been much t)ie fame in that age as 
in the prefent. But the tafte of the Romans 
ill luxury dilTcred in many refpeds from that 
of modern times, and of courfe their demands 
from India diftcrcd confiderably from ours. 

In order to convey an idea of their demands 
as complete as poffibie, I fliall in the firft place 
make fome obiervations on the three great 
articles of general importation from India* 
I. Spices and aromatics. ii Precious ftones 
and pearls, 3 . Silk. And then I lhall give 
fome account (as far as I can venture to do 
it from authentic information) of the aflbrtment 
of cargoes, both outward and homeware! bound, 

fot 
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for the veflcls fitted our at Berenice to different sect. 
ports of India* ^ 

I. Spices and aromatics. From the mode of 
religious worfhip in the heathen world j from 
the incredible number of their deities, and of 
the temples confecrated to them; the con- 
fumption of frankincenfe and other aromatirq 
which were ufed in every facred funftion, mull 
have been very great. But the vanity of men 
occafioned a greater confumption of tiiele 
fragrant fubftances, than their piety. It was 
the cuftom of the Romans to burn the bodies 
of their dead, and they deemed it a dilplay of 
magnificence, to cover, not only the body bin 
the funeral pile on which it was laid, wirii the 
moft coftly fpices. At the funeral of Svlla, 
two hundred and ten burthens of fpices were 
lire wed upon the pile. Nero is reported to 
have burnt a quantity of cinnamon and callia 
at the funeral of Pappcca, greater than the 
countries from which it was imjiorted produced 
in one year. We confumc in heaps thefe pre¬ 
cious fubftances with the carcafies of the dead 
(fays Pliny): We offer them to the Gods only 
in grains It was not from India, I am aware, 
but from Arabia, that aromatics were firlt im¬ 
ported into Europe j and fome of them, par- 
ticu) irly frankincenfe, were produftions of that 

Nat-Hift. lib. xii. c. 18. 

r country. 
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country. But the Arabians were accuftomcd, 
together with fpices of native growth, to fur- 
nifh foreign merchants with others of higher 
value, which they brought from India, and 
the regions beyond it. The commercial inter- 
courfe of the Arabians with the Eaftern parts 
of Afia, was not only early, but confiderable. 
By means of their trading caravans, they con¬ 
veyed into their own country all the valuable 
produftions of the Eaflr, among v/hich, fpices 
held a chief place. In every ancient account 
of Indian commodities, fpices and aroma¬ 
tics of various kinds form a principal ar¬ 
ticle". Some authors alTert that the greater 
part of thofe purchafed in Arabia were not 
tire growth of that country, but brought from 
India”. That this aflertion was well-founded, 
appears from what has been obferved in mo¬ 
dern times. The frankincenfe of Arabia, 
though reckoned the peculiai and moll pre¬ 
cious produdtion of t,ie country, is much in¬ 
ferior in quality to that imported into it from 
the Eallj and it is chiefiy with the latter, that 
the Arabians at prefent fupply the extenfivc 
demands of various provinces of Afia for this 
commodity’’. It is upon good authority, then, 

^ PeripL Mar. Eryth. p. 22. 28. Strabo, lib. ii. 
p. 156. A. lib-XV. p. ioi 3 . A, 

Stnibo, lib. xvii. p. JI29. C. 

** Nicbiiiir. i^cfciipt- dc I’ArubIcj tom. i. p. 126 , 

that 
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that I have mentioned the importation of ibices 
as one of the moil confiderable brancJ)cs of 
ancient commerce with India. In the Auguf- 
tan agC) an entire llreet in Rome feeins to have 
been occupied by thofe who fold frankincenfe, 
pepper^ and other aromatics’; 

JI. Precious ilones, together with which 
pearls may be claifcd, Icem to be the article 
next in value imported by tiie Romans from 
the Ibift. As thefc have no {iretcnfion to be 
of any real ule, their value arifes entirely front 
their beauty and tlvdr rarity, and even tvhen 
eftimaicii moll moderately is always hiuh. 
But a nong nations far advanced in luxury, 
when they are deemed not only ornaments but 
marks of difliiK'ilion, tlic vain and the opulent 
vie Ib eagerly with one another ior the jicf- 
feflion of them, that thev rile in price to an 
exorbitant and almoll incredible height. Dia¬ 
monds, tliongh the art of cutting tiiem was 
irnperfedtly known to the ancients, held an Jiigh 
place in eftimation among them as vcell as 
among us; The comparative value of other 
precious Hones varied according to die diver- 
fity of taftes and the caprice of fliflnon. The 
immenfe number of them mentioned by Piinv, 

*2 Hot. lib. ii. epill, u 

£r.id 
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SECT, and the laborious care with which he defcribes 
and arranges them", will aftonilh, I Ihould 
fuppofe, the moft flcilful lapidary or jeweller 
of modern times, and ftiews the high requeft 
in which they were held by the Romans. 

But among all the articles of luxury, the 
Romans feem to have given the preference to 
pearls Perfons of every rank purchafed them 
with eagernefs; they were worn on every part 
of drefs; and there is fuch a difference, both 
in fize and in value, among pearls, tliat while 
fuch as were large and of fuperior luftre adorned 
the wealtlry and the great, fmallcr ones, and 
of inferior quality, gratified the vanity of per¬ 
fons in more Jiumble ftations of life. Julius 
Csefar prefented Servilia, die mother of Brutus, 
with a pearl, for wliich he paid forty-eight 
thoufand four hundred and fifty-feven pounds. 
The famous pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra were 
in value one hundred and fixty onc thoufand 
four hundred and fifty-eight pounds'. Pre¬ 
cious ftones, it is true, as well as pearls, were 
found not only in India, but in many different 
countries, and a!? were ranfacked in order to 
gratify the pride of Rome. India, however, 

* Nai. Hid. lib. xxxvii. » See NOTE XXtl. 

‘ Piin. Nat. Hid. fib. ix. 0,35. See NOTE XXIIf. 
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furniflied the chief part, and its produ6tions 
were allowed to be moft abundant, diverlificd, 
and valuable. 

in. Another jjroduftion of India in great 
demand at Rome, wasfilkj and when we re- 
collcdt die v ariety of elegant fabrics into which 
it may be formed, and how much thefe hav'e 
added to the fplendour of drefs and furniture, we 
cannot wonder at its being held in fuch eftima- 
tion by a luxurious people. The price it bore 
was exorbitant ■, but it was deemed a dre/s too ex- 
penfive and too delicate for men and was ap¬ 
propriated v/holly to women of eminent rank and 
opulence. This, however, did not render the 
demand fir it lefs eager, elpecialiy after the 
example of the diflblute Elagabalus introduced 
the ufe of it among the other fex, and accuf- 
tomed men to the difgrace (as die feverity of 
ancient ideas accounted it) of wearing this ef¬ 
feminate garb. Two circumftanccs concerning 
the traffic of filk among the Romans merit ob- 
fervation. Contrary to what ufually takes place 
in the operations of trade, the more general 
ufe of that commodity feems not to have in- 
creafed the quantity imported, in fuch propor¬ 
tion as to anl'wer the growing demand for it, 

“ Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. c. 33. 

' 3 
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T. and the price of filk was not reduced during 
mj the courfe of two hundred and fifty years from 
the time of its being firft known in Rome. 
In the reign of Aurelian, it ftill continued to be 
valued at its weight in gold. This, it is pro¬ 
bable, was owing to the mode in wliich that 
commodity was procured by the mcrcliants of 
Alexandria. They had no direfc intcrcourfe 
with China, the only country in which the filk- 
worm was tlicn reared, and its labour rendered 
an article of commerce. All the filk which 
they purchafid in the different ports of India 
that they frequented, was brought thitiier 
in flrips of the country j and either from fume 
detect of tkill in managing the filk-worm, 

• the produce of its ingenious induftry among 
the Chinefc was fcanty, or the intermediate 
ilealers found greater advantage in furniihinrr 
the market of .Alexandria with a liiiall quantity 
at an liigh price, than to iewer its value by 
jneresfing the quaniicy. The other circum- 
ftance which I had in c iew, is more, extraor¬ 
dinary, and affords a ftrikmg pi oof of the im¬ 
perfect communication of the ancients with 
remote nations, and of the flender knowledge 
w'lich they had of their natural jirodudlions 
cr arts. Much as the manufadlures of filk were 
admired, and often as filk is mentioned by the 
{..-reek and Roman authors, they had nor, foi 
lo fevers I 
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fcveral centuries after the ufe of it became com- s ® c •!'. 
mon, any certain knowledge either of the 
countries to which they were indebted for 
this favourite article of elegance, or of the man¬ 
ner in which it was produced. By fome, filk 
was fuppofed to be a fine down adhering to 
the leaves of certain trees or flowers; others 
imagined it to be a delicate fpecies of wool or cot¬ 
ton ; and even thofe who had learned that it was 
the work of an infect, fliew, by their del'criptions, 
that they hail no diftindf idea of the manner 
in which it was formed’', Jt was in confc 
quence of an event that happened in the lixth 
century of the Chriftian xra, of whiclr I fhall 
hei eafter take notice, that the real nature of filk 
became known in Europe. 

THE other commodities ufually importLd from 
India, will be mentioned in the account, v inch 
I now proceed to give, of the cargoes fent our 
and brought home in the fliips employed in the 
trade witli that country. For tliis we are in¬ 
debted to the Circiimn iv igarion of the Ery- 
threcan Sea,, aferibed to Arrian, a curious thouch 
fliort treatife, lefs known than it deferves to 
be, and which enters into fome details con ¬ 
cerning commerce, to which there is nothinr>; 

* Sec NOTE XXIV. 

flmi'ar 
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fimilar in any ancient writer. The firft place 
in India, in which the Ihips from Egypt, while 
they followed the ancient courfe of navigation, 
were accuftomed to trade, was Patala in the 
river Indus. They imported Into it woollen 
cloth of a flight fabric, linen in chequer work, 
fome precious ftones, and fome aromatics un¬ 
known in India, coral, ftorax, glafs veflels of 
different kinds, fome wrought filver, money, 
and wine. In return for thefe, they received 
fpiccs of various kinds, fapphires, and other 
gems, filk fluffs, filk thread, cotton cloths’", 
and blaclPpepper. But a far more confjderabic 
emporium on the fame coaft was Barygaza,* 
and on that account the author, whom I follow 
here, defcribes its (ituation, and the mode of 
approaching it, with great minutenefs and ac¬ 
curacy. Its fztuation correfponds entirely with 
that of Baroach, on the great river Nerbuddah, 
down the flream of which, or by lanf' tarriage, 
from the great city of Tagara acrofs high moun¬ 
tains all the produftions of the interim, coun¬ 
try were convcycil to it. The articles of im¬ 
portation and exportation in this great mart 
were extenfivc and variouj, Befides thefe al¬ 
ready mentioned, our author enumerates among 
the former, Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, 

y See NOTE XXV. See NOTE XXVI. 
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brafs, tin, lead, girdles or falbes of curious sic 
texture, melilot, white glafs, red arfenic, black , 
lead, gold and filver coin. Among the exports 
he .mentions the onyx, and other gems, iVory, 
myrrh, various fabrics of cotton, both plaitr 
and ornamented with flowers, and long pepper *, 

At Mufiris, the next emporium_^of note on that 
coafl:, the articles imported were much the fame 
as at Barygazabut as it lay nearer to the eaf- 
tern parts of India, and feems to Jiave haq 
murh communication with them, the commo¬ 
dities exported from it were more numnous and 
mere valuable. He fpecifies particularly pearls 
in great abundance and of extraordin.n y beauty, 
a variety of filk fluffs, rich perfumes, toi toili - 
fhell, different kinds of tranfparent gems, efpe- 
daily diamonds, and pepper in large quantities, 
and of die befl quality 


T. 


The juflnefs pf the account given by this 
author of the articles imported from India, i.s 
confirmed by a Roman law, in which the 
Indian commodities fubjeft to the payment of 
duties are enumerated''. By comparing thefe 
two accounts, we may form an idea tolerably 

* Pcripl. Mar. Er^ thr, p. 28. •* Ibid. 31, 32. 

' Digeft, lib. xx-xix. tit.iy. § 16. Dc pubiicar.is ct vec- 
lig.'Jibus. 

exaifl^ 
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SECT. exaiV, of the nature and extent of the trade with 
India in ancient times. 

As the ftate of fociety and manners among 
the natives of India, in the earlieft period in 
wliich they are known, nearly refembled what 
we obferve among their defeendants in the pre- 
fent age; their wants and demands were; of 
courfe, much the fame. The ingenuity of their 
ow'ii artifls were fo able to fupply thefe, that 
they flood little in need of foreign manufadures 
or produftions, except fome of the ufeful metals, 
which their own country did not fui'nifh in fuf- 
ficient quantity; and then, as now, it was moflly 
with gold and filvcr that the luxuries of the 
Eaft were purchafed. In two particulars, how¬ 
ever, our importations from India differ greatly 
from thofe of the ancients. The drefs, both 
of the Greeks and Romans, was nlmoft entirely 
woollen, w'hich, by their frequent -ufe of the 
warm batli, was rendered abundantly com¬ 
fortable. I'iieir confumption of linen and cot¬ 
ton cloths was mucii infc'rior to that of modern 
limes, when thefe are worn by perfons in every 
rank of life. Accordingly, a great branch of 
modern importation from that part of India 
w'ith whiclt the ancients were acquainted, is in 
piece-goods ; comprehending, under that mer-. 
c-antilc term, the imraenfc variety of fabrics, 

whiclj 
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Jwhich Indian ingenuity has formed of cotton. ^ 
But, as far as I have obfcrved, we have no au~ 
thoii[y that willjuRifyus in ilating the ancient 
importation of thefe to be in any degree con¬ 
fide rabk. 

In modem times, though^it continues flill 
to be chiefly a commerce of luxury that is car¬ 
ried on with India;, yet, together with the ar¬ 
ticle'' that luinifter to it, wc import, to a coi> 
li<ierablc extent, various commodities, which 
are to be confidered merely as the materials of 
O'jr dorncllic nianufadlnres. Such are, the cot¬ 
ton-wool of Indoftan, the fdk of China, and 
me falt-petre of Bengal. But, in the accounts 
of ancient importations from India, raw filk and 
filk-tliread excepted, I find nothing mentioned 
that could I'erve as the materials of any liome- 
maiiiifacture. The navigation of the ancients 
never having extended to China, the e|uantity 
of unwroughc fiik with whicli they VTre iup- 
plied, by means of tin* Indian traders, appears 
to have been fb Icaniy, that die manufaclurc 
of it could not make an addition of any moment 
to their domeilic induftry. 

Aftlr this fureina account of the commerce 
carried on by the ancients in India, I proceed 
to inquire what knowledge they had of die 
c.mutrics beyond the j'orts of Mufiris and Bararc, 

the 
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6 7 .C T. the utmoft boundary towards the Eaft to which 
^ 1 have hitherto traced their progrels. I'he 

Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ery- 
thrasn Sea, whofe accuracy of defcription juf- 
tifies the confidence with which 1 have followed 
him for fome time, feems to have been little 
acquainted with that part of the coaft which 
ftretches from Barace towards the fouth. He 
mentions, indeed, curforily, two or three dif¬ 
ferent ports, but gives no intimation that any of 
^hem were ftaples of the commerce with Egypt. 
He haftens to Comar or Cape Comorin, the 
fouthernmofl: point of the Indian peninfulaj and 
his defcription of it is fo accurate, and fo 
^ronformable to its real flate, as llrews his in¬ 
formation concerning it to have been perfeftly 
audientic'*. Near to this he places the pearl- 
fifliery of Colchos, the modern Kilkare, un¬ 
doubtedly the fame with that now carried on 
by the Dutch in the ftreighc whi^ia leparates 
the ifiand of Ceylon from the continent j as 
adjacent to this he mentions three different 
ports, which appear to have been fituated on 
the eaft fide of the peninfuia now known by 
the name of the'Coromandel coaft. He de- 
feribes thcle as emperia, or ftations of trade *j 
but from ^ attentiye confideration of fome cir- 

^ Peripl. p. 33. D’AnyilJe Ant. dc I’lnde, ii8, &c, 
f Peripl. p. 3+. 
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cumftances in his account of them, I think it s £ c t. 
probable that the fhips from Berenice did not « —j 
fail to any of thtfe ports, thoup;h they were 
fupplied, as he informs us, v/ith t!- " commodities 
brought from Egypt, as well as with the pro- 
duiftions of the oppofite cc..fl: of the peninl'ula; 
but thefe i'eem to have been imported in country 
JhifsK It was likewife in Amflels of their own, 
varying in form and burden, and diftinguifired 
by different names, fome of which he mentions, 
that they traded with the Golden Cherfbnefus, 
or kingdom of Malacca, and the countries near 
the Ganges. Not far from the mouth of that 
river he places an ifiand, which lie defcribcs as 
iituated under the rifing fun, and as the lafl- 
regie n in the Eaft that was inhabited^. Of all 
thefe parts of India, the Author of the Circum¬ 
navigation appears to have had very flender 
knowledge, as is manirefl, not only fi'om what 
he mentions concerning this imaginary ifiand, 
and from Iiis not attempting to deferibe them, 
but from his relating, with the credulity and 
love of the marvellous, which always accom¬ 
pany and charavderife ignorance, that thefe re¬ 
mote regions were peopled with caimibals, and 
men of uncouth and monftrous forms 

* ToTTiXa ic’hatat * Pciijil. p. 36. 

lai-ipl. p. 35. 
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I HAVE been induced to bellow this attention, 
in tracing the courfe delineated in the Circum¬ 
navigation of the Erythrtean Sea, becaufe the 
Author of it is the firft ancient writer to whom 
we are indebted for any knowledge of the eaf- 
tern coafl: of the great peninfula of India, or 
of the countries which lie beyond it. To Strabo, 
who compofed his great work on geography 
in the reign of Auguftus, India, particularly the 
moll eaftern parts of It, was little known. He 
begins his defeription of it with requefting the 
indulgence of his readers, on account of the 
fcanty information he could obtain witli refpedl 
to a country fo remote, which Europeans had 
feldom vifited, and many of them tranfiently 
only, in the functions of military Icrvice. He 
obferves, that even commerce had contributed 
little towards an accurate inveftigation of the 
country, as few of the merchants from Egypt 
and the Arabian Gulf had ever failed as far 
as the Ganges and from men fo illiterate. 
Intelligence that merited a full degree of con¬ 
fidence could fcarcely be expefled. His de- 
feriptions of India, particularly its interior p>ro- 
vinces, are borrowed almoll entirely from the 
Mem.iirs of Alexander’s Officers, with fome 
llender additions from more recent accounts, 
and thefe fo few in number, and fometimes fo 

inaccurate, as to furnilli a llriking proof of the 

fmall 
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iinall progrefs which the ancients hati made* sect. 
from the time of Alexander, in exploring that < 
country. When an anchor, polTelfed of fuch 
difcernment and induftry as Strabo, who vifited 
in perfon feveral diRant regions, that he mighc 
be able to deicribe them with greater accuracy, 
relates, ihrt the Ganges entcr.s tiie ocean by one 
mouthwe are w'arranted in conciuding, 
that in his time there was either no dircfl ns- 
vigation carried on to that great river, by the 
traders from the Arabian Gulf, or that this 
voyage was undertaken lo Uldom, that fei- 
ence had nut tlicn dciived much infonnation 
from it. 

The next author, in order of linae, from 
whom we receive any account of India, is the 
cider Pliny, who flouriRied aliont fifty years 
later than Strabo, As in the fhort dcknption 
of India, given in his Natural Hiftory, he follows 
the fame guides with Strabo, and feeins to have 
had no knowledge of tlie interior country, but 
what he derived from the Memoirs of tint Ol- 
ficers who ferved under Alexander and his im¬ 
mediate fucceflbrs, it is unneceflary fo examine 
his defeription minutely. He has added, how¬ 
ever, two valuable articles, for which he w'as 
indebted to more recent difeoveries. The one 

Strabo, lib. XV. ioii. C. 

is 
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I§ the account of the nelv Courfe of navigation 
from the Arabian Gulf to the coall of Malabar, 
the nature and importance of wliich I hare 
already explained. The other is a defcription 
of the ifland of Taprobanaj which I fhall con- 
fider particularly, after enquiring into what 
Ptolemy has contributed towards our knowledge 
of the ancient ftate of the Indian continent. 

Though Ptolemy, who publilhed his works 
about fourfeore years after Pliny, feems to have 
been diftinguilhed for his perfevering induftry, 
and ulent for arrangement, rather than for an in« 
ventive genius; geography has been more in¬ 
debted to him for its improvement, than to any 
other philofjpher. Fortunately for that fcience, 
in forming his general lyftem of geography, he 
adopted the ideas, and imitated the praftice of 
Hipparchus, who lived near four hundred years 
before his time. That great philofopher was 
the firft who attempted to make a catalogue of 
the liars. In order to afeertain their pofition 
in the heavens with accuracy, he meafured their 
diftance from certain circles of the fphere, com¬ 
puting It by degrees, either from call to well, 
or from north to fouth. The former was de¬ 
nominated the longitude of the liar, the latter 
its latitude. This mode he found to be of fuch 
utility in his allronomical refcarches, that he 
applied it with no lefs happy effedl to geogra- 
I phy; 
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pliy ; and it k a circumftance worthy of notice, 
rtut it was by oblcrving and defcribiiig the 
heavens, men were firft taught to meafure and 
delineate the earth with exactnefs. This me¬ 
thod of fixing the pofition of places, invented 
by Hipparchus, though known to the geogra¬ 
phers between his time and that of Ptolemy, 
and mentioned both by Strabo*' and by Pliny 
was not employed by any of them. Of this 
neglect the molt probable account feems to 
be, that, as none of them were altronomers, 
they did not fully comprehend .all the advan¬ 
tages geograj)hy might derive from this inven¬ 
tion”’. Thefc Ptolemy, who had devoted a 
long life to the improvement of aftronomy, 
theoretical as well as praftical, perfectly dif- 
cerned, and, as in both Hipparchus was his 
guide, he, in his famous treatile on geogra¬ 
phy, deferibed the different parts of the earth 
according to their longitude and latitude. Geo¬ 
graphy was thus eftablilhcd upon its proper prin¬ 
ciples, and intimately connefted with aftronomi- 
cal obfervation and.mathematical fcience. This 
work of Ptolemy foon rofe high in eftimation 
among the ancientsDuring the middle ages, 
both in Arabia and in Europe, the decifions of 

I.ib. ii. • Nu.t. Hill. lib. ii. c. 12. 26. 70. 

"* Set NOTE XXVII. ■' See N o T E XXVIII.. 

G Ptolemy, 
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s E^c T Ptolemy, in every thing relative to geography, 
w-v—' y^ere fubmitted to with an aflent as implicit, 
as was yielded to thofe of Ariftotle in all other 
departments of fcience. On the revival of a 
more liberal Ipirit of inquiry in the fixteenth 
century, the merit of Ptolemy’s improvements 
in geography was examined and recognized j 
that icientific language which he firft rendered 
general, continues to be tiled, and the pofition 
oi places is ftill afeertained in the fame diftin 61 : 
and compendious manner, by Ipecifying their 
longitude and latitude. 

Not fatisfied with adopting the general prin¬ 
ciples of Hipparchus, Ptolemy emulated him 
in the application of them; and, as that philo- 
fopher had arranged all the conftellations, he 
ventured upon what was no lefs arduous, to 
furvey all the regions of the earth which were 
then known, and with minute and bold de- 
cifion he fixed the longitude and latitude of the 
moll remarkable places in each of them. All 
his determinations, however, are not to be con- 
lidered as the refult of adtual obfervation, nor 
did Ptolemy publilh them as fuch. Aftrono- 
mical fcience was confined, at that time, to 
a few countries. A confidcrablc part of the 
glebe was little vifited, and imperfedlly dc- 
feribed. The pofition of a fmall number of 

places 
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places only had been fixed with any degree of 
accuracy. Ptolemy was therefore obliged to 
confult the itineraries and furveys of the Roman 
Elhpire, which the political wifdom of that 
great ftate had completed with immenfe labour 
and expenceBeyond the precinfts of the 
empire, he had nothing on which he could rely, 
but the journals and reports of travellers. Upon 
thefe all his conclufions vrere founded; and as 
he refided in Alexandria at a time when the 
trade from that city to India was carrird on to 
its litmoft extent, this fituation might have 
been expected to afford him the means of pro¬ 
curing ample information concerning it. But 
cithir from the imperfed: manner in which that 
country was explored in Ids time, or from his 
placing too much confidence in the reports of 
perfons who had vifited it with little attention 
or difeernment his general delineation of the 
form of the Indian continent is the moft er¬ 
roneous that has been tranfmitted to us from 
antiquity. By an aftonifliing miftakc, he has 
made the peninfula of India llretch from the 
Sinus Barygazenus, or Gulf of Cambay, from 
well: to eaft, inftead of extending, according 
to its real direction, from north to fouth'*. 

• See NOTE XXIX. f Geogr, lib. i. c. 17. 
hcf NOTE XXX. 

o 1 This 
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This error will appear the more unaccountable, 
when we recolleft that Megafthenes had pub- 
lilhed a meafiirement of the Indian peninfula, 
•which approaches near to its true dimenfions; 
and that this had been adopted, with Ibme va¬ 
riations, by Eratofthenes, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Pliny, who wrote prior to tire age 
of Ptolemy'. 

Although Ptolemy was led to form fuch 
an erroneous opinion concerning the general 
dimenfions of the Indian continent, his in¬ 
formation with refpect to the country in detail, 
and the fituation of particular places, was more 
accurate i and he is the firft author polfelTed 
of fuch knowledge as enabled him to trace the 
fea-coaft, to mention t!ie moil noted places 
fituated upon it, and to j'pecify the longitude 
and latitude of each from Capt. Comorin eaft- 
ward, io the utmofe boundary of ancient navi¬ 
gation. With regard to ibme diftrids, par¬ 
ticularly along the eafl: fide of the peninfula 
as far as the mouth of tlie Ganges, tlic ac- 
count? which he had received feem to have 
been fo far exa-ft, as to correfpond more nearly 

^ Strabo, lib. xv. ic!o. B. Arrian, Hift. Indie, 
C. 3, 4. Diod. tSlcni lib. r. 148. Pliu* Nat. HIlK 
iib.vi.c.2i. S.cNOTEKXXI, 


perhaps 
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perhaps with the adual (late of the country, 
than the deferiptions which he gives of any 
other part of India. M. D’Anville, with his 
ufual induftry and diicernment, has conlidered 
the principal ftations as they are fixed by him, 
and finds that they cnrrefpond to Kilkare, Ne- 
gapatam, the mouth of the river Cauveri, Ma- 
fulipatam. Point Gordeware, &c. It is foreign 
to the objeft of this Dirquifition, to enter into 
fucli a minute (.fetail; but in feveral inflances 
we may obferve, that not o/ily die conformity 
of pofition, but the fimilarity of ancient and 
modern names, is very ftriking. The great 
river Cauveri is by Ptolemy named Chaberis ; 
Arrot, m the interior country, is Arcati Regia; 
and probably the whole coaft has received its 
prefent name of Coromandel from Sor Man- 
didmn^ or the kingdom of Surte, which is fitu- 
ated upon it 

In the courfc of one hundred and thirty-fix- 
years, which elapfed from the death of Strabo to 
that of Ptolemy, the commercial intercourfe with 
India was greatly extended; the latter geographer 
had acquired fuch an acceflion of new informa¬ 
tion concerning the Ganges, that he mentions 

» Ftol.-m. Geogr. lib. vii. c. i. D’Anville, Autitj. 
4e i'liiJe, 127, &c, 
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the names of fix different mouths of that river, 
and defcribes their pofitions. His delineation, 
however, of that part of India which lies 
beyond the Ganges, is not lefs erroneous in its 
general form, than that which he gave of the 
peninfula, and bears as little refemblance to the 
aflual pofition of thofe countries. He ventures, 
neverthelefs, upon a furvey of them, fimilar 
to that which he had made of the other great 
divifion of India, which I have already ex¬ 
amined. He mentions the places of note 
along the coafl, fome of which he diftinguifhes 
as Emporia ; but whether that name was given 
to them on account of their being ftaples of 
trade to the natives, in their traffic carried 
on from one diltridt of India to another, or 
wl’.ethcr they were ports, to which veflcls from 
the Arabian Gulf relbrted dircffly, is not fpe 
cified. T he latter I fl'ould tiunk to be the 
idea wliich Ptolemy means to convey; bin 
thefc regions of India were fo remote, and, 
from the timid and flow courle of ancient 
navigation, were probably fo little frequented, that 
his information concerning them is extremely 
defedfive, and his defcfiptioias more obfcine, 
more inaccurate, and lefs conforrnable to the 
real ftate of the country, than in any part of 
his geography. That peninfula to which he 
gives the name of the Golden Cherfonefus, 

he 
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he delineates as if it ftretched dircflly from 
north to fouth, and fixes the latitude of Sabana 
Emporium, its foutheru extremity, three de¬ 
grees beyond the line. To the eaft of this 
peninllila he places, what he calls the Great 
Bay, and in the moft remote part of it the ftation 
of Catigara, the utmoft boundary of navigation 
in ancient times, to vdiich he afligns no Icfs 
than eight degrees and a half of fouthern lati 
tude. Beyond this, he declares the earth to 
be altogether unknown, and a/rerts that the land 
turns thence to the weftward, and llrccches m 
that direction until it joins the promontory of 
P'.airum in Ethiopia, which, according to his 
idea, terminated the continent of Africa to 
the fouth'. In confcquence of this error, no 
lefs unaccountable than enormous, he muil have 
believed the Erythrman Sea, in its whole extent 
from the coall of Africa to that of Cambodia, 
to be a vaft bafon, without any communication 
\vith the ocean \ 

Out of the confufion of thofe wild ideas, 
in which the accounts of ignorant or fabulous tra- 

’ Ptolcm. Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3. 5. D’Anville, Aut. 
(le riiije, lijy. 

“ See NOTE XXXII. 
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vcllers have involved the geography of Ptolemy, 
M. D’Anville has attempted to bring orders 
and, with much ingenuity, he has formed opi¬ 
nions with refpedl to fome capital pofitions, 
which have the appearance of being well founded. 
I'he peninfula of Malacca is, according to him, 
the Golden Cherfonefus of Ptolemy; bur, in- 
ftead of the diredlion which he has given it, we 
know that it bends fome degrees towards die 
caft, and that Cape de Romania, its fouthern 
extremity, is more than a degree to the north 
of the line. The Gulf of Siam he confiders 
as die Great Bay of Ptolemy, but the pofition 
on the call: fide of that Bay, correfponding to 
Caiioara, is a^tu.illy as many degrees to the 
north of the Tquator, as iie fuppofed it to be 
fouth of it. Beyond this lie mentions an inland 
city, to which he gives the name of d'hinae or 
Sina' Metropolis. The longitude vehich he al- 
figns to ig is one hundre .1 and eighty degrees 
from his Hrft meridian in the Fortunate Ifland, 
and is the utmoll point towards the Eaft to 
which the ancienrs had advanced by fea. Its 
latitude he cal.'ulates to be three degrees fouth 
of the line. If, with M. 1^’Anville, we con- 
f ludc the fituation of Sin-hoa, in the weftern 
part tjf the kingdom of Cochin-China, to be 
the fame with Sina? Metropolis, Ptolemy has 

erred 
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erred in fixing its pcfition no Jefs than fifty de¬ 
gree i of longitude, and twenty degrees of lati¬ 
tude 



'I'hese errors of Ptolemy concerning the 
remote parts of Afia, have been rendered more 
confpicuous by a miftaken opinion of modern 
times ingrafted upon them. Sinae, the moil 
diftant ftarion mentioned in his geography, has 
fuch a near rcfcmblance in found to China, the 
name by which the greateft and moft civilized 
empire in the Eaft is known to Europeans, 
that, upon their firft acquaintance with it, they 
haftily concluded them to be the fame; and 
fif confequence it was fuppofed that China was 
icnown to the ancients, though no point feems 
to be more afeertained, than that they never 
advanced by fea beyond that boundary which 
I have allotted to their navigation. 

Having thus traced the difeoveries of India 
which the ancients made by foa, I /hall next 
examine what additional knowledge of that 
country they acquired from their progrefs 

^ Ptolem. Geogr. lib. vil. c. 3. D’Anville, Limites 
du Monde conudes Anciens au-dela dii Gauge. Mem. 
de Littral. xxxii. 604, &c. Ant. dc I’Inde, Supplera. i. 
£61, .xr. 6ce NOTE XXXIII. 
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by land. It appears (as I have formerly related) 
that there was a trade carried on early with India 
through the provinces that ftretch along its 
northern frontier. Its various produdions and 
manufaftures were tranfported by land-carriage 
into the interior parts of the Perfian dominions, or 
w-ere conveyed, by means of the navigable rivers 
which flow through the Upper Afia, to the Caf- 
pian Sea and from that to the Euxine. While 
the fuccelTors of Seleucus retained the dominion 
of the Eaft, this continued to be the mode of 
fupplying their fubjedts with the commodities 
of India. When the Romans had extended 
their conquefts fo far that the Pluphrates was 
the Eaftf r ’ limit of their empire, they found 
this trade ftill tdabliflicd, and as it opened to them 
a new communication with the P'aft, by means 
of which they received an additional fupply of 
luxuries, for which they had acquired the highefb 
relilh, it became an object of their policy to 
prote<5t and encourage it. As the progrefs of 
the caravans or companies of merchants, which 
travelled towards the countries whence they 
received the moft valuable manufactures, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of iilk, was often interrupted, 
and rendered dangerous by the Parthians, who 
had acquired pofieffion of all the provinces 
which extend from the Cafpian Sea to that part 
pf Scythia or Tartary which borders on China, 

the 
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the Romans endeavoured to render this intercourfe i e c t. 
more fecure by a negociation with one of the i » 
monarchs of that great empire. Of this An¬ 
gular tranfa(fl:ion there is, indeed, no veftige in 
the Greek or Roman writers; our knowledge 
of it is derived entirely from, the Chinefe hif- 
torians, by whom we are informed that An- 
toun, (the Emperor Marcus Antoninus,) the 
king of the people of the Weftern Ocean, fent 
an embafly with this view to Oun-ti, who reigned 
over China in the hundred and fixty- fixth year 
of the Chriflian aera’'. What was the fucceft 
of this attempt is not known, nor can we fay 
wJiether it facilitated fueh an intercourfe between 
thefe two remote nations as contributed towards 
the fupply of their mutual wants. The defign 
certainly was not unworthy of the enlightened 
emperor of Rome to whom it is aferibed. 

It is evident, however, that in profecuring 
this trade with China, a confiderable part of 
the extenfive countries to the eaft of the Caf- 
pian Sea mult have been traverfed; and though 
the chief inducement to undertake thofe diftant 
journies was gain, yet, in the courfc of ages, 

Memoire fur Jes Liaifons et le Commerce des Ro* 
mains, av^c les Tartares et les Chii>ois, par M. dc 
CJulgnes. Mem, de Literat. zxxii. 355^ See. 
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there muft have mingled among the adven¬ 
turers, perfons of curiofity and abilities, who 
could turn their attention from commercial ob- 
iefts to thofc of more general concern. From 
them fuch information was procured, and fubjeded 
to fcientinc difcuflion, as enabled Ptolemy to give 
a defcription of thofe inland and remote regions 
of Afia'', fully as accurate as that of feveral 
countries, of which, from their vicinity, he may 
have been fuppolcd to have received more dif- 
tinfl accounts. The fartheft point towards the 
Eall, to whicii his knowledge of this part of 
Afia extended, is Sera Metropolis, which, from 
various circumllances, ai)pears to Jiave been 
in the fame fituation with Kant-clieou, a city 
of fome note in Chen-fi, the moll weflerly pro¬ 
vince of the Chincfe empire. This he places 
in the longitude of one hundred and feventy- 
feven degrees fifteen minutes, near three degrees 
to the weft of Siniu Metropolis, which he had 
(.lefcribed as the utmoft limit of Afia difeovered 
by lea. Nor was Ptolemy’s knowledge of this 
diftrift of Afia confined cmly to that part of it 
through whicli the caravans may be fuppoled 
to have proceeded -direcftly in tlieir route eaft- 
ward; he had received likewife Ibme general 
information concerning various nations towards 

- Lib. vi. c. II— 18 . 

the 
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the north, which, according to the pofition that 
he gives them, occupied parts of the great 
plain of Tartary, extending confiderably beyond 
Lafla, the capital of Thibet, and the refldence 
of die Dalai Lama. 

Thk latitudes of feveral places in this pan 
of Afia are fixed by Ptolemy with fuch uncom¬ 
mon precifion, that we can hardly doubt of 
their having been afeertained by aftual obferva- 
tion. Out of many in/fances of this, I fliall 
feleft three, of places fituated in very different 
parts of the countiy under review. The lati- 
nide of Nagara, on the river Cophencs, (the 
modern Attock,) is, according, to Ptolemy, 
thirty-two degrees and thirty minutes, which 
co-inridcs prccifely with the obfervation of an* 
T.aftern geographer quoted by M. D’Anville*. 
The latitude of Maracanda, or Samarcand, as 
fixed by him, is thirty-nine degrees fifteen mi¬ 
nutes. According to the Aftronomical Tables of 
Ulug Beg, the grandfon of Timur, wJiofc royal 
refldence was in that city, it is thirty-nine de¬ 
grees thirty-feven minutes’'. The latitude of 
Sera Metropolis, in Ptolemy, is thirty-eight 
degrees fifteen minutes; that of Kant-cheou, 

■' F-c lairciflcniens kc. EnglifK Tranfiatlon, p. lo. 

Tab, Geogr, a]). Hudluu. Gcogr. Minorcs, iii. 14,. 
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as determined by the Jefuit Miflionaries, is 
thirty-nine degrees. I have enumerated thele 
ftriking examples of the co-incidence of his cal¬ 
culations with thofe eftablilhed by modern ob- 
fervations, for two feafons: One, becaufe they 
clearly prove that thefe remote parts of Afia 
had been examined with fome confiderablc 
degree of attention; the other, becaufe I feel 
great fatisfaftion, after having been obliged to 
mention feveral errors and defeds in Ptolemy’s 
geography, in rendering juftice to a philofopher, 
who has contributed fo much towards the im¬ 
provement of that fcience. The fads which 
I have produced afford the ftrongeft evidence 
of the extent of his information, as well as 
the juftnefs of his conclufions concerning coun¬ 
tries with which, from their remote fituation, we 
might have fuppofed him to be lead acejuainted. 

Hitherto I have confined my refearches 
concerning the knowledge which the an¬ 
cients had of India, to the continent; I return 
now to confider the difeoveries which they had 
made, of the iflands fjtuated in various parts 
of the ocean with which it is furrounded, and 
begin, as I propofed, with Taprobane, the great- 
eft and moft valuable of them. This ifland lay 
fo diredly in the courfe of navigators who ven¬ 
tured beyond Cape Comorin, cfpecially when, 
4 according 
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according to the ancient mode of failing, they 
feldom ventured far from the coaft, that its 
pofition, one Ihould have thought, muft have 
been determined with the utmoft precifion. 
I'here is, however, hardly any point in the geo¬ 
graphy of the ancients more undecided and un¬ 
certain. Pjior to the age of Alexander the 
Great, the name of Taprobane was unknown 
in Europe. In confcquence of the aftive cu- 
riolity with which he explored every coun¬ 
try that he fiibdued or vifited, fome information 
concerning it feems to have been obtained. 
E'rom his time almoft every v/riter on geogra- 
piiy has mentioned it, but their accounts of it 
are fo various, and often fo contradictory, that 
we can fcarcely believe them to bt deicribing 
the fame ifland. Strabo, the eariiell: writer now 
extant, from whom we have any particular ac¬ 
count of it, affirms that it was as large as Bri¬ 
tain, and fituated at the diftance of feven days, 
according to fome reports, and according to 
other, of twenty days failing from the fouthern 
extremity of the Indian peninfula ; from which, 
contrary to what is known to be its real po- 
fition, he deferibes it as ftretching towards the 
the weft above five hundred ftadia Pompo- 
nius Mela, the author next in order of time, is 

* Strabo, lib.n. 124. B. 180. B. 192. A. lib.xv. 1012. B, 
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SECT, uncertain whether he fliould confider Taprobanc 

«._f as an iQand, or as the beginning of another 
world; but as no perfon, he fays, had ever 
failed round it, he feems to incline towards the 
latter opinion Pliny gives a more ample de- 
fcription of Taprobane, which, inftead of bring¬ 
ing any accefllon of light, involves every thing 
relating to it in additional obfcurity. After 
enumerating the various and difcordant opinions 
of the Greek writers, he informs us, that am- 
bafladors were fent by a king of that illand to 
the emperor Claudius, from whom the Romans 
learned feveral things concerning it, which were 
formerly unknown ; particularly that there were 
five hundred towns in the ifiand, and that in the 
centre of it there was a lake three hundred and 
feventy-five miles in circumference. T!ic)e 
anibafladors were aftonilhed at the figlit ol' tlu- 
Great Bear and the Pleiades, being conllellations 
which did not appear in their iky ; and were 
ftill more amazed when they beheld their fliadows 
point towards the north, and the fun rife on their 
left hand, andfet on tlieir right, 'riiey affirmed 
too, that in their country the moon was never 
fcen until the eighth day after the change, and 
continued to be vifible only to the fixtecntli'. 
It is furprifing to find an autlior fo intelligent 

D.e Situ Orbis, Hb.iii. c. 7. ' Nat. Hift. lib.vi. c. 22. 
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as Pliny felatlrig all thtfe circumftawftfes withc^ s 2 c r. 
aniTnadverlion, and particularly that he docs fW' u—viw 
take notiee, that what the ambafladors tk- 
ported cbhcernihg the appearance of the moon, 
could not take place in any region of the earth. 

Ptolemy, though fo near to the age of Pliny, 
feems to have been altogether unacquainted with 
his defeription of Taprobane, or with the em- 
bafly to the emperor Claudius. He places that 
ifland oppofitc to Cape Comorin, at no great 
diftance from the continent, and delineates it 
as ftretclung from north to fouth no Icfs than 
fifteen degrees, two of which he fuppofes to be 
fouth of the Equator and if his reprefentation 
& its dimenfions had been juft, it was well in- 
titled from its magnitude to be compared with 
Britain ^ Agathemerus, who wrote after Pto¬ 
lemy, and was well acquainted with his geogra¬ 
phy, confiders Taprobane as the largeft of all 
iflands, and alligns to Britain* only the Iccohd 
place 

From this diverfity of the deferiptions given 
by ancient writers, it is not furprifing that the 

* Ptol. Ub. vli. c. 4. D’Anville, Ajit. de l’Inde, p. 142. 

• Xib. ii. c. I. apud Hudfou. Geojcr,, Minor, vol. ii. 
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SECT, iroderns fhould have entertained very diflFcrent 
. 'fttiments with relped to the ifland in the In¬ 
dian ocean which was to be confidered as the 
lame with the Taprobane of the Greeks and 
Romans. As both Pliny and Ptolemy defcribe 
it as lying in part to the I’outh of the Equator, 
feme learned men maintain Sumatra to be the 
ifland which correfponds to this defeription. 
But the great diftance of Sumatra from the pe- 
ninfula of India does not accord with any ac¬ 
count which the Greek or Roman writers have 
given of the fituation of Taprobane, and we 
have no evidence that the navigation of the 
ancients ever extended fo far as Sumatra. The 
opinion more generally received is, that the 
Taprobane of the ancients is the ifland of Cef- 
lon; and not only its vicinity to the continent 
of India, but the general form of the ifland, as 
delineated by Ptolemy, as well as the pofition 
of Icveral places in it, mentioned by him, efta- 
bliih this opinion (notwithftanding fome ex¬ 
traordinary miftakes, of which I fliall afterwards 
take notice) with a great degree of certainty. 

The other ifiands to the eaft of Taprobaqe, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, might be Ihcwn (if fuch 
a detail were necelTary) to be the Andaman 
and NicobarlKlands in the Gulf of Bengal. 

8 Aftir 
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After this long, and, I am afraid,,tedious in- 
veftigation of the progrefs made by the ancients, 
in exploring the different parts of India, and 
after tracing them as far as they anvanced to¬ 
wards the E#, either by fea or land, I fhaU 
offer fqme general remarks concerning the mode 
in which their difeoveries were condufted, and 
the degree of confidence with which we may 
rely on the accounts of them, which could not 
have been offered with the fame advantage 
until this inveftigation was finilhed. 

The art of delineating maps, exhibiting either 
the figure of the whole earth, as far as it had 
been explored, or that of particular countries, 
was known to the ancients j and without the 
ufc of them to affift the imagination, it was 
impolTible to have formed a diftindt idea cither 
of the one or of the other. Some of thefe maps 
are mentioned by Herodotus, and other early 
Greek writers. But no maps prior to thole 
which were formed in order to illuftrate the 
geography of Ptolemy, have reached our times, 
in confequence of which it is very difficult to 
conceive what was the relative lituation of the 
different places mentioned by the ancient 
geographers, unlefs when it is' precifely 
afeertained by meafurement As foon, how- 

'■ See NOTE XXXIV. 
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a Ej: T. ever, as the mode of marking the fituatlon 
of each place by Ipecifying its longitude an^ 
latitude was introduced, and came to be ge¬ 
nerally adopted, every pofition could be de- 
fcribed in compendious and Tcientific terms. 
But (till the accuracy of this new method, and 
the imprpve’ment which geography derived from 
it, depends upon the mode in which the ancients 
eftimated the latitude and longitude of places. 

Though the ancients proceeded ifi determin¬ 
ing the latitude and longitude of places upon 
the lame principles with the moderns, yet it 
was by means of inftruments very inferior in 
their conUrudlion to thole now ufed, and with¬ 
out the lame minute attention to every circum-^ 
ftance that may afFeft the accuracy of an ob- 
fervation, an attention of which long experience 
only can demonftratc the necefiity. In order to 
alcertain the latitude of any place, the ancients 
obferved the meridian altitude of the fun, either 
by means of the lhadow of a perpendicular 
gnomon, or by means of ah aftrolabe, from 
which it was ealy to compute how many de¬ 
grees and minutes the place of oblcrvation 
was diftant from the EquatOr. When neither of 
thefe methods could be employed, they inferred 
the latitude of any place from the beft accounts 
which they could procure of the length of its 
longcft day. 
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WjTK rcipa^ ito dptermining; th# longitude ^ 
of any place, they were much nuMW at a lofe, 
as there was only one fet of celeftial phenomena 
to wWch they could have recourfe. 
were the cclipfes of the moon (for thofe of the 
fun were not dicn fo well underftopd as to he 
fubfervient to the purpofes of geography): the 
difference between the dme at which an ecliple 
was pbferved to begin or to end at two dif¬ 
ferent places, gave immediately the difference 
between the meridians of thofe places. But 
the difficulty of making thofe obfervations with 
accuracy, and the impoffibility of repeating 
them often, rendered them of fo little ufe in 
geography, that the ancients in determining lon¬ 
gitudes were obliged, for the moft part, to have 
recourfe to aftual furveys, or to the vague in¬ 
formation which was to be obtained from the 
reckonings of failors, or the itineraries of tra¬ 
vellers. 

But though the ancients, means of the 
operations which I have jB^fltioned, could 
determine the pofition ofv? places "with a 
confiderable degree of accuracy at land, it is 
very uncertain whether or ij^^thcy had any 
proper mode ^fe^terminin^ i&s.at feal; The 
navigators of a^^quity feegi^r«ly to. have had 
r| 3 recourfe 
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recourfe to aftronomical obfcrvation. They 
had no inftruments fuited to a moveable and 
unfteady obfervatory j and though by their prac¬ 
tice; of landing frequently, they might, in fome 
meafure, have fupplied that defeft, yet no an¬ 
cient author, as far as I know, has given an ac¬ 
count of any aftronomical obfcrvation made by 
them during the courfe of their voyages. It 
feems to be evident from Ptolemy, who employs 
Ibme chapters in Ihewing how geography may 
be improved, and its errors may be redified, 
from the reports of navigators’, that all their 
calculations were founded folcly upon reckoning, 
and were not the refuk of obfcrvation. Even 
after all the improvements which the moderns 
have made in the fcience of navigation, this 
mode of computing by reckoning is known 
to be fo loofe and uncertain, tliat, from it alone, 
no conclufion can be deduced v. ith any great de¬ 
gree of precifion. Among the ancients, this inac¬ 
curacy muft have been greatly augmented, as 
they were accuftomed in tiieir viiyages, inftead 
of fleering a dinsd courle which might have 
been . jjiore eaftly meaiured, to a circuitous 
Jiavigation along the coaftj and were unac¬ 
quainted with d^.compafs, or any other inftru- 
niept by which-tts, bearings n^ght have been 

‘ Lib.i. c. 7—14, 
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afcertained. We find, accordingly, the pofitiOn 
of many places which we may fuppofe to have 
been determined at fta, fixed with little cxaftnels. 
When, in confequence of an aftive trade, the 
ports of any country were much frequented, the 
reckonings of different navigators may have 
ferved in fome meafure to correfl each other, 
and may have enabled geographers to form their 
conclufions witli a nearer approximation to 
truth. But in remote countries, which have 
neither been the feat of military operations, nor 
explored by caravans travelling frequently 
through them, every thing is more vague and 
undefined, and the refemblance between the 
ancient deferiptions of them, and their adual 
figure, is often fo faint that it can hardly be 
traced. The latitude of places too, as might 
be expeded, was in general much more ac¬ 
curately known by the ancients than their lon¬ 
gitude. The obfervations by which the former 
was determined are fimple, made with eaJe, 
and are not liable' to much error. The other 
cannot be afcertained precifely, without more 
complex operations, and the ufe of infttuments 
much more perfed than any that the ancients 
feem to have pofleffed''. Among the vaft number 
pf places, the pofition of which is fixed by 


“See NOTE XXXV. 
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s T. Ptolemy, I know not if he approaches as near 
V^ , r^ to truth in the longitude of any one, as he has 
done in fixing the latitude of tire three cities 
which I formerly mentioned as a ftrikir^ 
though not Angular, inftancc of his exaftnefe. 

These obfervations induce me to adhere to 
an opinion, which I propofed in anotlaer place 
that the Greeks and Romans, in their commercial 
intercourfe with India, were feldom led, either 
by curiofity or the love of gain, to vifit the 
more eaftern parts of it. A variety of parti¬ 
culars occur to confirm this opinion. Though 
Ptolemy beftows the appellation of Emporia 
on feveral places fituated on the coaft, which 
ftretches from the eaflern mouth of the Ganges 
to the extremity of the Golden Cherfonefus, it 
is uncertain, whether from his having given 
tliem this name, we are to confider them as 
harbours frec[uenttd by Ihips from Egypt, or 
merely by vefitls of dte country. Beyond the 
Golden Cherfonefus, it is Eemarkable that he 
mentions one Emporium only®, which plainly 
indicates the intercourfe with this region of In¬ 
dia to have been very inconfiderable. Had 
voyages from the Arabian Gulf to thofe coun¬ 
tries of India been as frequent, as to have in- 

> Hill, of America, vol. i. p. 8o. 315. “ Lib. vil. c. 2. 
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tided Ptolemy to fpecify fo minutely die Ion- ^ t. 
gitude and latitude of the great number of 
places which he mentions, he muft, in conic- 
quence of this, have acquired fuch information 
as would have prevented feyeral great errors 
into which he has fallen. Had it been ufual to 
double Cape Comorin, and to fail up the Bay 
of Bengal to the mouth of the Ganges, fomr of 
the ancient geographers would not have been 
fo uncertain, and others fo widely miftaken, with 
rcfpc^t to the fituation and magnitude of the 
illand of Ceylon. If the merchants of Alex¬ 
andria had often vifited the ports of the Gol¬ 
den Cherfonefus, and of the Great Bay, Pto¬ 
lemy’s deferiptions of them muft have been ren¬ 
dered more correfpondent to their real form, 
nor could he have believed feveral places to lie 
beyond the line, which are in truth fome degrees 
on this fide of it. 

But though the navigation of the aqcients 
may not have extended to the farther India, 
we are certain that various commodifies of that 
country were imported into Egypt, and thence 
were conveyed to Rome, and to ^her parts 
of the empire. From circumftahCM which I 
have already enumerated, we are warranted in 
concluding, that thefe were brought in veflels of 
tlie country to Mufiris, and to the other ports on 

the 
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® the Malabar coaft, which were, at that period, 

v~—« the ftaples of trade with Egypt. In a country 
of flich extent as India, where the natural pro- 
duftions are various, and greatly diverfified by 
art and induftry, an aftive domeftic commerce, 
both by fea and by land, muft have early taken 
place among its difteVcnt provinces. Of this 
we have fome hints in' ancient authors; and 
where the fources of information are fo few 
and fo fcanty, we muft reft fitisfied with hints. 
Among the different claffes or cafts, into which 
the people of India were divided, merchants are 
mentioned as one ", from which we may con¬ 
clude trade to have been one of the eftabliOied 
occupations of men in that country. From the 
Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ery- 
thrtean Sea, we learn that the inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coaft traded in veffels of their own 
v/ith thofe of Malabar ; that the interior trade 
of Barygaza was confiderable ; and that there 
was, af all feafons, a number of country fhips 
to be found in tlie harbour of Mufiris By 
Strabo we are informed, that the moft valuable 
productions of Taprobane were carried to dif¬ 
ferent Emporia of India**. In this way the 
traders from Egypt might be fupplied with 
them, and thus could finiflt their voyages within 

” Piin. N'dt. Hill. lib. vi, q. 2^, 

® Perip. Mwir«Erythr. 34. 3c. Lib. n. 124. B, 
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the year, which muft have been protraftcd mucl> 
longer if they had extended as far towards the 
Eaft as is generally fuppofed. 

From all this'it appears to be probable, that 
Ptolemy derived the information concerning the 
eaftcrn parts of India, upon whicTi he founds his 
calculations, not fo much from any dircfl and 
regular intercourfe between Egypt and thefc 
countries, as from the reports of a few adven¬ 
turers, wiiom an enterprifing fpirit, or the love 
of gain, prompted to proceed beyond the ulual 
limits of navigation. 

THOUGH, from the age of Ptolemy, the trade 
with India continued to be carried on in its for¬ 
mer channel, and both Rome, the ancient 
capital of the empire, and Conftantinople, the 
new feat of government, were fupplied with the 
precious commodities of that country by the 
merchants of Alexandria, yet, until the reign .of 
the emperor Juftlnian, we have no new 
information concerning the intercourfe with the 
F.aft by fea, or the progrefs which was made in 
the difeovery of its remote regions. Under 
Juftinian, Cofmas, an Egyptian merchant, in 
the coiirie of his traffic, made fome voyages 
to India, whence he acquired the ftrhame of 
indicoplcuftes j but afterwards, by a tranfition 

not 
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not-uncommon in that fuperftitious age, he re¬ 
nounced all the concerns, of this life, and aflumed 
the monaftic charafter. In the folitude and lei- 
fure of a cell, he compofed feveral works, one 
of which, dignified by him with the name of 
Cbrijlian "Topography, has reached us. The 
main defign of it is to combat the opinion of 
thofe phjlofophers, who affert the earth to be 
of a fpherical figure, and to prove that it is an 
oblong plane, of twelve thoufand miles in length 
from eall to weft, and of fix thoufand miles in 
breadth from north to fouth, furrounded by 
high walls, covered by the firmament as with a 
canopy or vault; that the viciffitude of day and 
night was occafioned by a mountain of prodi¬ 
gious height, fituated in the extremities of the 
north, round which the fun moved ; that 
when it appeared on one fide of tliis mountain, 
the earth was illuminated, when ct'ncealed on 
the other fide, die earth was left involved in 
darknefs’’. But amidft thofe wild reveries, 
more fuited to the credulity of his new profef- 
fion, than to the found fenfe charaderiftic of that 
in which he was formerly engaged, Cofmas feems 
to relate what he himfelf had obfcrved in his tra¬ 
vels, or what he had learned from others, with 
great fimplicity and regard for truth. 

1 Cofmas ap. Mont^aucon CoUeft. Patnim, ii. 113, 
tcc. 138. 

He 
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He appears to have been welIac<joainted with * t. 
the weft coaft of the Indian peninfula, and names c— 
ftvcral places fituated upon it j he deferibes it 
as the chief feat of the pepper trade, and men¬ 
tions Male, in particular, as one of the moft 
frequented ports on that accountFrom Male, 
it is probable that this fide of die continent has 
derived its modem name of Malabar; and the 
clufter of iflands contiguous to it, that of the 
Maldives. From him too we learn, that the 
ifland of Taprobane, which he fuppofes to lie 
at an equal diftance from the Perfian Gulf on 
the weft, and the country of the Sina: on the 
tail, had become, in confequcnce of this com¬ 
modious fituation, a great ftaple of trade j that 
into it were imported the filk of the Sinae, and 
the precious fpices of the Eaftern countries, 
which were conveyed thence to all parts of 
India, to Perfia, and to the Arabian Gulf. To 
this ifland he gives the name of Sielediba*, 
nearly the fame with that of Selendib, or Sc- 
rendib, by which it is ftill known all over the 
Eaft. 

To Cofmas we are alfo indebted for the firft 
information of a new rival to the Romans in 
trade having appeared in the Indian leas. The 

■ Colin, libi ii. p, 138. lib. *i. 337. * Lib. li. 336. 
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PerfianSj after having overturned the empire 
of the Parthians, and re-eftablilhed the line of 
their ancient monarchs, feem to have furmouuted 
entirely the averfion of their anceftors to maritime 
exertion, and made early and vigorous efforts 
in order to acquire a ftare in the lucrative com¬ 
merce with India. Ail its coniiderable ports 
were frequented by traders from Ptrfia, who, 
in return for fome produdlions of iheir own 
country in requeft among the Indians, icceived 
the precious commodities, which they conveyed 
up the Perfian Gulf, and by means of the great 
rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, dillributed them 
through every province of their empire. As 
the voyage from Perfia to India was mucli 
Ihorter than that from Egypt, and attended with 
kfs expence and danger, the intercourfe between 
the two countries increafed rapidly. A dr- 
cumftance is mentioned by Cofmas which is a 
ftriking proof of this. In moft of the cities of any 
note in India he found CJii iftian churches efta- 
blilhed, in which the funftions of religion were 
performed by priefts ordained by the archbifliop 
of Seleucia, the capital of the Perfian empire, 
and who continued fubjeCt to his jurifdidion'. 
India appears to have been more thoroughly 
explored at this period, than it was in the age 

Cofm* llb» ii>. 17S. 
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of Ptolemy, and a greater number of ftrangers 
feem to have been fettled there. It is remark¬ 
able, however, that, according to the account 
of Cofmas, none of thefe ftrangers were acfcuf- 
tomcd to vifit the eaftern regions of Afia, but 
refted fatisfied with receiving their filk, 
their fpices, and other valuable productions, 
as they were imported into Ceylon, and con¬ 
veyed thence to the various marts of India 

The frequency of open hoftilitles between the 
emperors of Conllantinople and the monarchs 
of Perfia, together with the increafing rivalllMp 
oi' their fubjedls in the trade with India, gave 
rile to an event whicli produced a confiderable 
change in the nature, of that commerce. As 
the ufe of filk, both in drefs and furniture,.. 
became gradually more general in the court of 
the Greek emperors, who imitated and furpaired 
the fovereigns of Afia in iplendour and mag¬ 
nificence ; and as China, in which, according to 
the concurring teftimony of Oriental writers, 
the culture of filk was originally knrrwn", ftill 
continued to be the only country vthich pro¬ 
duced that valuable commodity: the Perfians, 
improving the advantages which their fituation 

^ Lib.xi» 337. * Herbdot. Biblioth. Orient, artic. 

I/ar^r. 
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s ® gtirc them over the merchants from the Arabian 
Gulf, fupplanted therh in all the marts of Indii 
to which filk was brought by, fea from the Eaft. 
Having it Hkewife in their power to moleft or 
to cut off the caravans, which, in order to pro¬ 
cure a fiipply for the Greek empire, travelled 
by land to China through the northern provinces 
of their kingdom, they entirely engrofled that 
branch of commerce. Conftantinople was ob- 
Hged to depend on a rival power for an article 
which luxury viewed and defired as elTential 
to elegance. The Perfians, with the ufual ra¬ 
pacity of monopolifts, raifed the price of filk 
to fuch an exorbitant height’', that Juftinian, 
eager not only to obtain a full and certain fupply 
of a commodity which was become of indifpen- 
fable ufe, but felicitous to deliver the com¬ 
merce of his fubjefts from the exadHons of his 
enemies, endeavoured, by means of his ally, 
the Chriftian monarch of Abyfiinia, to wrefl: 
Ibme portion of the filk trade from the Perfians. 
In this attempt he failed; but when he leafl ex- 
A. D. 551. peeled it, he, by an unforelec'n event, attained, 
in fome meafure, the objedt Which he had in 
view. Two Perfian monks having been em¬ 
ployed as miflionaries in fonie of the Chriftian 
churches, which were eltablifiied (as we arc in-, 

r Procop, Hift. Arcan. c. *5. 
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formed by Colmas) in different parts of India, 
had penetrated into the country of the Scr^, 
or China. There they obferved the laboai^s 
of the filk-worm, and became acquainted with 
all the arts of man in working up its produflions 
into fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The 
profpeft of gain, or perhaps an indignant zeal, 
excited by feeing this lucrative branch of com¬ 
merce engrolled by unbelieving nations, prompted 
them to repair to Conftantinople. There they 
explained to the emperor the origin of lilk, as 
well as the various modes of preparing and ma- 
nufadturing it, myfteries hitherto unknown, or 
very imperfcdlly underftood, in Europe; and 
encouraged by his liberal promifes, they under¬ 
took to bring to the capital a fufficient number 
of thofe wonderful infedls, to whofe labours 
man is fo much indebted. This they accom- 
plilhed by conveying the eggs of the filk-worm 
in a hollow cane. They were hatched by the 
heat of a dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild 
mulberry tree, and they multiplied anil worked 
in the fame manner as in thofe climates where 
they firft became objedls of human attention 
and care *. Vaft numbers of thefe infedts were 
foon reared in difFercnt parts of Greece, particu¬ 
larly in the Peloponefus. Sicily afterwards under- 

' procop, dc Bello Gothic, lib. iv. €.17. 

took 
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took to breed filk-worms with equal fuccelSj 
and was imitated} from time to time, in feveral 
towns of Italy. In all thefe places extenfive 
manufaftures were eftablifhed, and carried on, 
with filk of domeftic produdion. The demand 
for filk from the Eaft diminilhed of courfe, the 
fubjefts of the Greek emperors were no longer 
obliged to have reeourfe to the Perfians for a 
fupply of it, and a confiderable change took 
place in the nature of the commercial intercourie 
between Europe and India”. 

» See NOTE XXXVI., 
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SECTION III. 

Intercourje with India^from the Conquefi of Egypt 
by the Mahomedanst to the Difcovery of the 
Pajfage by the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
. EJiabliJhment of the Pcrtuguefe Dominion in 
the Eajt, 

About fourfcorc years' after the death of 
Juftinian, an event happened, which occa- 
fioned a revolution Rill more confidcrable in the 
iiitercourfe of Europe with the Eaft. Mahomet, 
by publilhing a new religion, feems to have ani¬ 
mated his countrymen with a new fpirit, ani^ to 
have called forth latent paffions and talents into 
exertion^ The greateft part of the Arabians, 
I 3 fatisRed 
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* ® if Satisfied from the carlieft times with national in-r 
<—dependence and perfonal liberty, tended their 
camels, or reared their palm- trees, within the 
precinfts of their own peninfula, and had little 
intercourfe with the reft of mankind, unlefs 
when they fallied out to plunder a caravan, ot¬ 
to rob a traveller. In fome diftridts, however, 
they had begun to add the labours of agricul¬ 
ture, and the bufinefs of commerce, to the oc¬ 
cupations of paftoral life Thefe different 
orders of men, when prompted by the enthu- 
fiaftic ardour with which the exliortations and 
example of Mahomet infpired them, difplayed, 
at once, all the zeal of miflionaries, and the 
ambition of conquerors. They fpread the doc¬ 
trine of their prophet, and extended the domi¬ 
nion of his fucceffors, from the Ihores of the 
Atlantic to the frontier pf China, with a ra 
pidity of fuccefs to which there is nothing fimilar 
JUD. 640. in the hiftory of mankind. Egypt was one of 
their earlieft conquefts; and as they fettled in 
that inviting country, and kept poffcffion of it, 
the Greeks were excluded from ail intercourfe 
with Alexandria, to which they had long re- 
forted as the chief mart of Indian goods. Nor 
was this the only effedt which the progrefs of 
the Mahomedan arms had upon the commerce 

* Sale’s Koran. Prelim. Djlc. p. 33, 33. 

of 
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of Europe with India. Prior to their invafion ^ 
of Egypt, the Arabians had fubdued the gre^T <»■ 
kingdom of Pcrfia, and added it to the empire 
of their Caliphs. They found their new fub- 
je£ts engaged in profecuting that extenfive trade 
with Indiai and the country to the eaft of it, the 
commencement and progrefs of wliich in Perfia 
I have already mentioned; and they were fc 
fenfible of the great advantages derived from it, 
that they became dcfirous to partake of them. 

As the aftive powers of the human mind, wKen 
roufed to vigorous exertions in one line, are 
mofl capable of operating with force in otI;cr 
directions; the Arabians, from impetuous war¬ 
riors, foon became enterprifing . merchantsi 
They continued to carry on the trade with 
India in its former channel from the Perfian 
Gulf, but it was with that ardour which cha¬ 
racterizes all the early efforts of Mahomet’s 
followers; In a (hart time they advanced far 
beyond the boundaries of anciCht navigation, 
and brought many of the mofl: precious com¬ 
modities of the Eaft direCtly from the countries 
which productKl them. In order to'engrofs 
the profit arifing from the fale of them, the 
Caliph Omar", a few years aftef'the conqueft 
of Perfia, founded the city of Baffora, on the 

** Herbel. Biblloth. Orient, artlc. Btffrah. AbuJ- 
Pharaf. Hid. Dynaft. p. 113. 

I 3 weftern 
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weftern banks of the great ftrcam formed by 
the junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, with 
a \iew of fecuring the command of thefe two 
rivers, by which goods imported from India 
were conveyed into all parts of Afia. With 
fuch difcernment was the fituation chofen, that 
Baflbra foon became a place of trade hardly in¬ 
ferior to Alexandria. 

This general Information with refi:>eft to the 
trade of the Arabians with India, which is all 
that can be derived from the hidorians of that 
period, is confirmed and illuftrated by the Re¬ 
lation of a Voyage from the Perfian Gulf to¬ 
wards the Eaft, written by an Arabian merchant 
in the year of the Chriflian'sra eight hundred 
and fifty-one, about two centuries after Perfia 
was fubjefted to the Caliphs, and explained by 
the Commentary of another Arabian, who had 
likewife vifited the Eaftern parts of AfiaL This 
curious Relation, which enables us to fill up a 
chafm in the hiftory of mercantile communica¬ 
tion with India, furnilhes materials for deferib- 
ing mor^ m detail the extent oY the Arabian 
difeoveries in the Isad, and the manner in which 
they made them. 

' Sec NOTE XXXVII. 
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Though fonie have imagined that the won¬ 
derful property of the magnet, by which it 
communicates fuch virtue to a needle or flender 
rod of iron, as to make it point towards the 
poles of the earth, was known in the Eaft long 
before it was obferved in Europe, it is manifeft, 
both from the Relation of the Mahometan mer- 
cliant, and from much concurring evidetictf, 
that not only the Arabians, but the Chinefc, 
were deftitute of this faithful guide, and that 
dicir mode of navigation was not more adven- 
trous than that of the Greeks and Romans*. 
They fleered fervilely along the coafl, feldom 
111 etching out to fea fo far as to lofe fight of 
land, and as they ftiaped their courfe in this 
timid manner, their mode of reckoning was 
defedive, and liable to the fame errors which 
I oblcrved in that of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans 

Notwithstanding thefe difadvantages, the 
progrefs of the Arabians towards the Eart ex¬ 
tended far beyond the Gulf of Siam, the 
boundary of European navigation. They 
became acquainted with Sumatra, and the 

** Relation, p, 2. 8, 6c c. 

Renaudot. Inquiry into the Time when the Maho- 
medans hrft entered China, p. 143. 
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® ® jf Other iflands of the great Indian Archipelago, 
and advanced as far as the city of Canton in 
China. Nor are thefc difcovcrics to be con- 
fidered as the cfFe£l of the enterprifing curiofity 
of individuals j they were owing to a regular 
commerce carried on from the Perlian Gulf 
with China, and all the intermediate countries. 
Many Mahomedans, imitating the example of 
the Perfians deferibed by Cofmas Indicopleuftes, 
fettled in India and the countries beyond it. 
They were fo numerous in the city of Canton, 
that the emperor (as the Arabian authors relate) 
permitted them to have a Cadi or judge of their 
own left, who decided controverfies among his 
countrymen by their own laws, and prclided in 
all the funftions of religion ^ In other places 
profelytes were gained to the Mahomedan faith, 
and the Arabian language was underftood and 
fpoken in almoft every fea-port of any note. 
Ships from China and different places of India 
traded in the Perlian Gulf®, and by the fre¬ 
quency of mutual intercourlc, all the nations 
of the Eaft became better acquainted with each 
^cr". 

A STRIKING proof of this is the new informa¬ 
tion concerning China and India we receive from 

^ RtLuIon, p. 7. Remarks, p. 19. Inquiry, p. 171, &c. 
t hVe NOT-F: NXXVIII. » Relation, p. 8. 
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the two authors I have mentioned. They point 
out the fituation of Canton, now fo well known 
to Europeans, with a confiderable degree of 
exaftnefs. They take notice of the general ufe 
of filk among the Chinefe. They are the firfb 
■who mention their celebrated^ manufadturc of 
porcclane, which, on account of its delicacy 
and tranfparency, they compare to glafs K 1 hey 
deferibe the tea-tree, and the mode of ufing its 
leaves; and from the great revenue which was 
levied (as they inform us) from the confumption 
of it, tea feems to have been as univerfally the 
favourite beverage of the Chinefe in the ninth 
century, as it is at prefenc 

Even with refpe^l to thofe parts of India 
which the Greeks and Romans were accuftomed 
to vifit, the Arabians had acquired more per- 
feifl information. They mention a great ctnpire 
cftablilhed on the Malabar coaft, governed by 
monarchs whofe authority was paramount to that 
of every power in India. Thefe monarchs were 
diftinguilhed by the appellation of Bakhara, a 
name yet known in India', and it is probable 
that the Samorin, or emperor of Calicut, fo 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of the firfl 

‘ See NOTE XXXIX. •' Relation, p. 21. jj. 

* Herbclot, artic. Htnd. & Bcllar. 
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voyages of the Portuguefe to India, poffcfled 
ibme portion of their dominions. They cele¬ 
brate the extraordinary progrefs which the In¬ 
dians had made in aftronomical knowledge, a 
circumftance which feems to have been little 
known to the Greeks and Romans, and aflert 
that in this branch of fcience they were far fu- 
perior to the moft enlightened nations of the 
Eaft, on which account their fovereign was 
denominated the King of Wii'domOther 
peculiarities in die political inftitutions, the 
mode of judicial proceedings, the paftirnes, and 
the fiiperftitions of the Indians, particularly the 
excruciating mortifications and penances of the 
faquirs, might be produced as proofs of the 
fuperior knowledge which the Arabians had ac¬ 
quired of the manners of that people. 

The fame commercial fpirit, or religious 
zeal, which prompted the Mahomedans of 
Perfia to vifit the remoteft regions of the Eaft, 
animated the Chriftians of that kingdom. The 
Neftorian churches planted in Perfia, under tlie 
proteftion firft of its native fovereigns, and 
afterwards of its conquerors the Caliphs, were 
.numerous, and governed by relpeftable eccle- 
fiaftics. They had early fent mifiionaries into 
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India, and eftabliflicd churches in different parts ® 
of it, particularly, as I have formerly related, in ^t****! ! *^ 
the liland of Ceylon. When the Arabians ex¬ 
tended their navigation as far as China, a more 
ample field, both for their commerce and their 
zeal, opened to their view. If we may rely on 
the concurring evidence of Chriftian authors, 
in the Eaft as well as in the Weft, confirmed 
by the teftimony of the two Mahomedan tra¬ 
vellers, their pious labours were attended with 
filch fuccefs, that in the ninth and tenth centu¬ 
ries the number of Chriftians in India and China 
V as very confiderable". As the churches in 
both thefe countries received all tlieir eccle- 
fiaftics from Perfia, where they were ordaifted 
by the CathoHccs, or Neftorian Primate, whofc 
ibpremacy they acknowledged, this became a 
regular channel of intercourle and intelligence; 
and to the combined cfTcft of all thefe circum- 
ftances, we are indebted for the information w'e 
receive from the two Arabian writers", con¬ 
cerning chofc regions of Afia which the Greeks 
and Romans never vifited. 

But while both the Mahomedan and Chriftian 
fubjefts of the Caliphs continued to extend their 

» See NOTE XL. 
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® knowledge of the Eaft, the people of Eufopfi 

^ found themfelves excluded almoft entirely from 
any intercourfe with it. To them the great 
port of Alexandria was now fhut, and the new 
lords of the Perfian Gulf, fatisfied with fjpply- 
ing the demand for Indian commodities in their 
own cxtenfive dominions, ncglefted to convey 
them,* by a;ny of the ufual channels, to the 
trading towns on the Mediterranean. The 
opulent inhabitants of Conftantinople, and other 
great cities of Europe, bore this deprivation of 
luxuries, to which they had been long accuf- 
tomcd, with fuch impatience, that all the adi- 
vity of commerce was exerted, in order to find 
a* remedy for an evil which they deemed in¬ 
tolerable. The difficulties which were to be 
furmounted in order to accompliffi this, afford 
the moft ftriking proof of the liigh eftimation 
in which the commodifies of the Eaft were held 
at that time. The filk of China was purchafed 
in Chenfi, the wcftenimoft province of that 
empire, and conveyed thence by a caravan, in 
a march of eighty or a hundred days, to the 
banks of the Oxus, where it was embarked, and 
carried down the ftream of that river to the 
Cafpian. After a dangerous voyage acrols that 
fea, and afeending the river Cyrus as far as it is 
navigable, it was conduded by a fhort land- 
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carriage of five days to the river Phafis which ^ 
falls into the Euxine or Black Sea. Thence, 
by an eafy and well known courfe, it was tran- 
fported to Conftantinople. The conveyance of 
commodities from that region of the Eaft, now 
known by the name of Indoftan, was fomewhat 
lefs tedious and operofe. They were carried 
from the banks of the Indus, by a route early 
frequented, and which I have already deferibed, 
either to the river Oxus, or direftly to the CaP 
plan, from which they held the fame courfe to 
Conftantinople. 

It is obvious, that only commodities of fmall 
Oulk, and of confiderable value, could bear the 
expence of fuch a mode of conveyance; and in 
regulating the price of thofe commodities, not 
only die expence, but the rifque and danger of 
conveying them, were to be taken into account. 

In their journey acrofs the vaft plain extending 
from Samarcande to the frontier of China, cara¬ 
vans were expofed to the aflaults and depreda¬ 
tions of the Tartars, the Huns, the Turks, and 
other roving tribes which infeft the north-eaft 
of Afia, and which have always confidered the 
merchant and traveller as their lawful prey j nor 
were they exempt from infult and pillage in their 

f Plin. Nat. Hid, lib. vi. c- »7. 
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* ® journey from the Cyrus to the Phafis, througlt 
' ..aj > the kingdom of Colchis, a country noted, both 
in ancient and in modern times, for the thievifh 
difpofition of its inhabitants. Even under all 
thefe difadvantages, the trade with the Eaft was 
carried on with ardour. Conftantinople became 
a confidcrable mart of Indian and Chinefe com¬ 
modities, and the wealth which flowed into it 
in confequence of this, not only added to the 
fplendour of that great city, but feems to have 
retarded, for fome time, the decline of the em¬ 
pire uf which it v/as the capital. 

As far as we may s entiire to conjecture, from 
the irnperfedt information of contemporary hiflo- 
rians, it was chiefly by the mode of conveyance 
which I have deferibed, perilous and operofe as 
it was, that I'.urope was fupplied with the com¬ 
modities of the Fall, duriiio more than two 
centuries. Throughout t);at period the Chriilians 
and Mahomedans were engaged in almoft unin¬ 
terrupted hoflilities; profecuted with all the 
animofity which rivalfhip for power, heightened 
by religious zeal, naturally excites. Under cir- 
cumftances which occafioned fuch alienation, 
commercial intercourfe could hardly fubfift, and 
the merchants of Chriftendom either did not 
refort at all to Alexandria, and the ports of 
Syria, the ancient llaples for the commodities 
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of the Eaft, after they were in pofleflion of the 
Maliomedans, or if die love of gain, furmount- 
ing their abhorrence of the Infidels, prompted 
them to vifit the marts which they had long fre¬ 
quented, it was with much caution and diftruft. 

While the difficulties of procuring the pro- 
duiftions of the Eaft were thus augmented, the 
people of Europe became more defirous of 
obtaining them. About this time fome cities 
of Italy, particularly Amalphi and Venice, 
having acLjuired a greater degree of fecurity or 
indepcnclenco than they lurmerly polTefled, 
began to cultivate the arts of domeftic induftry, 
with an ardour and ingenuity uncommon in the 
middle ages. The effeft of thefe exertions w’as 
fuch an increafe of wealth, as created,new wants- 
and Jefires, and formed a tallc for tkgance 
and luxury, which induced them to vifit foreign 
countries in order to gratify it. Among men 
in this ftage of their advancement, the produc¬ 
tions of India have always been held in high 
eftimation, and from this period they were 
imported into Italy in larger quantities, and 
came into more general ufe. Several circum- 
ftances which indicate this revival of a com¬ 
mercial fpirit, arc colleifted by the induftrious 
Murator'b and, from the clofe of the feventh 

century. 
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century, an attentive oblcrver may difcern 
faint traces of its progrcfs p. 

Even in enlightened ages, when the tranf- 
aftions of nations are obferved and recorded 
with the grcateft care, and the ftore of hiftorical 
materials feems to be abundantly ample, fo little 
attention has been paid to the operations of 
commerce, that every attempt towards a re¬ 
gular deduction of them, has been found an 
undertaking of the utniofh difficulty. The sra, 
however, to which I have conduced this Dif- 
quifition, is one of tlie periods in the annals 
of mankind concerning which hiflory furnifhes 
moft fcanty information. As it was chiefly in the 
Greek empire, and in fonie cities of Italy, that 
any efforts were made to procure the com¬ 
modities of India, and the other regions of the 
EalV, it is oniy from ’’he Hiflorians of thofc 
countries we can expeft to find any account of 
that trade. But from the age of Mahomet, 
until the time when the Comneni afeended the 
throne of Conftantinople, a period of more than 
four centuries and a half, tlie Byzantine hiftory 
is contained in meagre chronicles, the com- 

^ Antiquit. Ital, medlj 7 I'vI, Li. 400*40&. 410. 8R3. 885;. 
894. Rer. Ital. Script, ii. 487. Hiftoire du Commeroc 
.'Ic Iz Riidie par M. Scherer, tom. i. p. ii. £:c. 
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pliers otwhlchfeldom extended their views beyond s E c t. 

the intrigues in the palace, the faftions in the thC'*-* 
atre, or the difputes of theologians. To them the 
monkifli annalifts of the different ftates and 
cities of Italy, during the fame period, are (if 
poffible) far inferior in merit, and in the early 
accounts of thofe cities which have been moff: 
celebrated for their commercial fpirit, we fearcb 
with little fuccefs for the origin or nature of that 
trade by which they firft rofe to eminence ^ 

It is manifcit, however, from the flighteff: at¬ 
tention to the events which happened in the 
fewnth and eighth centuries, that the Italian 
Rates, while their coafts were continually in- 
fefted by the Mahomedans, who had made Ibmc 
fettlements there, and had fubjcdled Sicily almoit 
entirely to their dominion, could not trad.e with 
much confidence and fecurity in Egypt and 
Syria. With what implacable hatred Chriilians 
viewed Mahomedans, as the difciples of an im- 
poftor, is well known j and as all the nations 
which profefled the Chriftian faith, both in the 
Eaft and Weft, had mingled the worlhip of 
angels and faints with that of the Supreme 
Being, and had adorned their churches with 
]ilctures and ftatues; the true Moffems con- 
Jidered themfelves as the only aflertors of the 

^ See NOTE XLI, 
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^ xxr^ ^ unity of God, and beheld Chriftians of every 
L .-j denomination with abhorrence, as idolaters. 
Much time was requifite to foften this mutual 
animofity, fo far as to render intercourfe in any 
degx’ee cordial. 

Mr ANWHiT-E a talle for the luxuries of the 
F.aft continued nOt only to fpread in Italy, but, 
from imitation of the Italians, or from fome 
improvement in their own fituation, the people 
of Marfeilles, and other towns of France on the 
Mediterranean, became equally fond of them. 
But the profits exafted by the merchants of 
Amalphi or Venice, from whom they received 
thofe precious commodities, were fo exorbitant 
as prompted them to make fome effort to fup- 
ply their own demands. With this view, th< y 
not only opened a trade wfitn Conftantinople, 
but ventured at limes to vifxt the ports of Fgypt 
and Syria k This eagernefs of the Europeans, on 
the one hand, to obtain the produdtions of India, 
and on the other hand, confiderable advantages 
which both the Caliphs and their fubjects 
derived from the falc of them, induced both fo 
far to conceal their reciprocal antipathy, as to 
carry on a traffic manifcflly for their common 
h<''iicfir. How far this trainc extended, and 

' Moil. Jo Lii.orat. lom. xxrvii. p. i'vC. 483. 
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in what mode it was condudted by thei'e new 
adventurers, t.hc leanty information which can be 
gathered from contemporary writers, does not 
enable me to trace with accuracy. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that this communication would 
have produced ini'enfibly its uRial eft'eft, of 
familiarizing and reconcilinu; men of hollile 
principles and difeordant manners to one another, 
and a regular commerce might have been 
eftabhlhed gradually between Chriftians and 
Mahometans, upon fiich equal terms, that the 
nations of Europe might ha\'c received all tlic 
liD.ui'ies of the EaR, by the fame channels in 
which they were formerly conveyed to them, 
hrft by the Tyrians, then by the Greelis of 
Alexandria, next by the Romans, and at lad 
by tlic fubjefls of the Conftannnopolitan cm- 
pire. 

But whatever might have been the iniluence 
of this growing correfpondence, it was prevented 
from operating with full effeft by the Crufadcsj 
or expeditions for the recovery of tlie 1 foly 
Land, which, during two centuries, occupied 
the profeflbrs of the two rival religions, and 
contributed to alienate them more than ever 
from each other. I have, in another work’, 

' Hift. of Charles V. vol, I. p. 26. cdu. 1787- 
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contemplated mankind while under the dominion 
of this frenzy, the moft Angular, perhaps, and 
the longeft continued, of any that occurs in the 
hiftory of our fpecies j and I pointed out fuch 
effefts of it upon government,- upon property, 
upon manners and tafte, as were fuited to what 
were then the objefts of my enquiry. At pre- 
fent my attention is confined to obferve the 
commercial confequences of the Crufades, and 
how far they contributed to retard, or to pro¬ 
mote, the conveyance of Indian commodities 
into Europe. 

To fix an idea of peculiar fandtity to that 
country, wliich the Author of our Religion 
feledbed as the place of his refidence while on 
earth, and in which he accomplifhed the re 
demption of mankind, is a fe.iument fo natural 
to the human mind, diat, from the firft efla- 
bliflrment of Chriftianity, the vifiting of the holy 
places in Judea was confidered as an exercife 
of piety, tending powerfiilly to awaken and to 
cherifli a fpirit of devotion. Through fuc- 
ceeding ages, the pradtice continued, and ^n- 
creafed in every part of Chriftendom. When 
Jerufalem was fubjedted to the Mahomedan 
empire, and danger was added to the fatigue 
and expcnce of a diftant pilgrimage, the under¬ 
taking was viewed as Itill more meritorious. 

It 
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It was fbmetimes enjoined as a penance to be sect. 
performed by heinous tranigreflbrs. It was ■ 
more frequently a duty undertaken with volun¬ 
tary zeal, and in both cafes it was deemed an 
expiation for all pall offences. From various 
caules, which I have elfewhere >enumerated % 
thefe pious vifits to the Holy Land multiplied 
amazingly during the tenth and eleventli cen¬ 
turies. Not only individuals in the lower and 
middle ranks of life, bur perfons of fuperior 
condition, attended by large retinues, and nu¬ 
merous caravans of opulent pilgrims, reforted 
to Jcrufalem. 

In all their operations, however, men have 
a wonderful dexterity in mingling fome attention 
to iiiterett with thofe funcfums which Irem 
to be nioft purely fpirituai. The Mahotvadati 
caravans, wnich, in obedience to the in'junflioiis 
of their religion, vifit the holy temple of Mecca, 
are not compoled, as 1 lhall hereafter explain 
more fully, of devout pilgrims only, but of 
merchants, wlio, both in going and returning, 
are provided with fuch an alfortment of goods, 
that they carry on a confiderable traffic Even 
the Faquirs of India, whofc wild cnthufiafin 

' Hid. of Charles V. vol. i, p. 27. 285. 

“ Viaggi di Ramulio, vol.i. p. 151, ij2. 
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SECT, feems to elevate them above all folicitude about 
the concerns of this world, have rendered their 
frequent pilgrimages fubferyient to their intereft, 
by trading in every country through which 
they travel*. In like manner, it was not by 
devotion alone that fuch numerous bands of 
Chrilllan pilgrims were induced to vifit Jerufu- 
lem. To many of them commerce w'as the 
chief motive of undertaking that dihant voyage, 
and by exchanging the productions of Europe 
for the more valuable commodities of Afia, par¬ 
ticularly thofe of India, Vvhich at that time 
were diffufed through every part of the Caliphs 
dominions, they enriched themfelves, and fur- 
niflred their countrymen witii fuch an additional 
fupply of Ealtern luxuries, as augmented their 
relilh for them 

But how faint foever the arcs may be, w'hith, 
prior to the Cruliides, mark the influence of 
tlie frequent pilgrimages to the Eafc upon com¬ 
merce, they become fo confpicuous after the 
commencement of thefe expeditions, as to meet 
the eye of every obferver. Various circum- 
flances concurred towards tlris, from an enu- 

* See N 0 T E XLII. 

r Guh Tyr. lib> xvii. <;. 4. p. 933. ap. Gefta Dei per 
francos, 
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meration of which ir will appear, that by attend¬ 
ing to the progrefs and cffcfts of the cniiades, 
confiderable light is thrown upon the fubjeft 
oi my inquiries. Great armies, conduced b) 
the moft illuftrioLis princes and nobles of Europe, 
and compofed of men of the moft enterprifing 
Ijnrit in all the kingdoms of it, marched towards 
Paleftine, through countries far advanced beyond 
thofe which they left, in every fpccies of im¬ 
provement. They beheld the dawn of pro- 
Iperity in the republics of Italy, whicii had begun 
to vie with eadi other in the arts of induitry, 
an ’ in their eltorts to engrofs the lucrative com¬ 
merce with the F.aff. They next adminxi hie 
more advanced I'tate of opulence and ij/iendour 
in Conftantino])le, railed to a pre-eminence 
above all the cities then known, by its e xtenfive' 
trade, particularly that which it carried oo with 
India, and the countries beyond it. They after¬ 
wards ferved in thofe provinces of Afia through 
which the commodities of the Eaft were ufunlly 
conveyed, anti became mafters of leveral cities 
which had been ftaplcs of that tnade. They 
cftabliflied the kingdom of Jcrulalem, which 
fubfifted near two hundred years. They took 
polfelTion of the throne of the Greek empire, 
and governed it abov^e half a century. Amidfl 
luch a variety of events and operations, the 
ideas of the fierce warriors of Europe gradually 
K 4 opened 
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opened and improved j they became acquainted 
with the policy and arts of the people whom 
they fubdued; they obferved the fuorces of 
their wealth, and availed themfelves of all this 
knowledge. Antioch and Tyre, when con¬ 
quered by the Crufaders, were flourifhing cities, 
inhabited by opulent merchants, who fiipplied 
all the nations trading in Uie Mediterranean 

o 

with the produftions of the Eaft"", and as far " 
ns can be gathered from incidental occurrences, 
mentioned by the Hifl(.*rians of the Holy War, 
who, being molily priefls and monks, had their 
attention dirc6lcd to objeefts very dilierent from 
thofe relating to commerce, there is rtafon to 
believe that both in Conifantinople, while fubjeft 
to the Franks, and in the ports of Syria acquiied 
bv the Chriftians, the long eilablifhed trade with 
the Eaft continued to be protedvca and eit- 
coiiraged 

But though commerce may have been only 
a fecondary objeft with ’'he martial leaders 
of the Cnifides, engaged in perpetual hoftilitic.s 
w ith tlie Turks on one hand, and mth the Soldans 
of Egypt on the other, it w^as the primary objcdl 
with the aifociates, in conjundtion with wTom 

^ Gui. Tyr, lib. ^iii. c. 5. :\\h, Aquenf, I [ill. Ilicrjf. 
iiP. Gclia Dei, voh i. p. 2.1; 
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they carried on their operations. Numerous ^ 
as the armies were which afflimed the crofs, 
and enterprlfing as the fanatical zeal was with 
which they were animated, they could not 
liave accomplifhed their purpofc, or even have 
reached the feat of their warfare, without fe- 
curing the afTiftance of the Italian dates. N one 

of the other European powers could cither fur- 
nidi a fujfficicnt number of tranfports to convey 
the armies of the Cruiaders to the coaft of 
Dalmatia, whence they inarched to Conllanti- 
noplc, the place ol general rendezvous; or were 
able to fupply them with military fores and 
])roviiions in fuch abundance a:; to enable them 
to invade a didanr country. In all the liiccef- 
five expeditioiLS the fieets of the Gcno(.re, of 
the Phans, or of the Venetians, kept on the 
coaft as the armies advanced by land, and lup- 
j)Iying them from time to time, with whatevta- 
w'as wanting, engrofted all the profits ofabrajnch 
of commerce, which, in every age, has been 
extremely lucrative. It w'as with all the in- 
terefted attention of merchants, that the Italians 
afforded their aid. On the reduftion of any 
place in which they found it for their intereft to 
jettle, they obtained from the Crufaders va¬ 
luable immunities of difterent kinds; freedom 
of trade ; an abatement of the ullnl duties paid 
for what was imported and exported, or a total 

exemption 
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s r. c T. exemption from them; the property of entire 
, fubnrbs m fome cities, and of extenfive ftrcers 

in others; and a privilege granted to every 
perfon who refided within their precin£ls, or 
who traded under ihcir protection, of being 
tried by their own laws, and by judges of their 
own appointment*. In confequence of fo 
many advantages wc can trace, during the pro- 
grels of the Crufades, a rapid increafe of wealth 
and of power in all the (:(>iT!inercial dates of 
Italy. Kvery port open to tnide was fre¬ 
quented by their merchants, w!io, having now 
engroRed entirely the commerce of the Kaft, 
ftrove with fuch adiive emulation to find new 
markets for the commodities wliich it furniflied, 
that they exteiuled a tafte for them to many parts 
of Europe in wluch they had hitherto been 
little known. 

Twm events i'.appened, prior to the termina¬ 
tion of the Eloly War, wdiich, by acquiring to 
the Venetians and Gen'^efr the poflefllon of 
Icveral provinces in the Greek empire, enabled 
them to fupply Europe more abundantly witli 
all the productions of the Eaft. The firft was 
the conqueft of Conftantinople, in the year 
one thoiifand two hundred and four, by the 

* Hl!l. of diaries V. vol. i. p. 34* 
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Venetians, and the leaders of the fourth Crufade. s t. 
An account of the political interefts and in- «—■^ 
trigues wliich formed this alliance, and turned 
the hallowed arms deftined to deliver the Holy 
City from the dominion of infidels, againft a 
Chriftian monarch, is foreign from the defign 
of this Dil’quifition. Conftantinople was taken 
by ftorm, and plundered by the confederates. 

An earl of Flanders was placed on the Imperial 
throne. The dominions which flill remained fiib- 
jed to the fuccelTors of Conftantine, were divnded 
into four parts, one of which being allotted to 
till new emperor, for fupporting the dignity 
and expence of government, an equal par¬ 
tition of the other three was made betv.een the 
Venetians, and the chiefs of the crufade. The * 
former, who, both in concerting and in con¬ 
ducting this enterprize, kept their eye fteadily 
fixed on what miglit be moft for the emolument 
of their commerce, fecured the territories of 
greateft value to a trading people. They ob¬ 
tained fome part of the Peloponnefus, at that 
time the feat of flourifliing manufadlures, par¬ 
ticularly of filk. They became mailers of 
feveral of the largell and bell cultivated iflands 
in the Archipelago, and eftabiijhed a chain 
of fcttlemcnts, partly military and partly com- 
pjercial, extending frorn the Adriatic to the 

Bolpho- 
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s T. Bofphori;sMany Venetians fettled in Con- 
i'hintinoplc, and without obftruclion from their 
warlike affociates, little attentive to the arts 
of induilry, they engroilld the various branches 
of trade which had fo long enriched that capital. 
Two of thefc particularly attracted their atten¬ 
tion j the filk trade, and that with India. From 
the reign of Jiutinian, it was jTiotlly in Greece, 
and fotne of the adjacent iilands, that lilk- 
worrns, which he firfl ii;troduced into Europe, 
were reared. The prodc.Ct of their labours 
was manuiaclured into {luff's of various kinds 
in many cities of the empire. But it was in 
Conftantinople, the feat of opulence and luxury, 
that the demand for a commodity of fuch high 
price was greatell, and there, of confequence, 
the commerce of fdk naturally centered. In 
alTorting cargoes for the fcvcrrd ports in 
which titey traded, the V'enetians had for fomc 
time found iilk to be an eliimtial article, as it 
continued to grow more and more into requeft 
in every part of Euiope. By the refidence 
of fo many of tlicir citizens in Conftantinople, 
and by the immunities granted to them, they 
not only procured lilk in fuch abundance, and 

^ DancUili Chronic, ap, Miittc. Script. Rer. Jtal. 
vol.xii, p. 32S. Mar. Saiiuto Vitc dc Duchi di Venez, 
Murat, voi, xxii. p, 532. 
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on fiich terms, as enabled them to carry on sec t. 
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trade more extenfively, and witli greater profit ^.r—,.r— J 
than formerly, but they became fo thoroughly 
.acquainted with every branch of the filk manu¬ 
facture, as induced them to attempt tlie efta- 
blifliment of it in their own dominions. I'hc 
meafures taken for tins purpoic by individuals, 
as w'ell as the regulations framed by tlic itaie, 
wTre concerted with i'o much prudence, and 
executed with fuch iuccefs, that in a Jhort rime 
the filk fabrics of \'enicc vied with timic of 
Greece and Sicily, and contributed both to 
to rich the re}.)ublic, and to cnlargtt the fpiu rc 
of its commerce. At the fame time, the v e- 
ncfians availed tlicnhcivcs of the innue.oce vvhicii 
they had acquired in Condaniinoplt', in order- 
to improve their Indiia.i tniue. The capital 
of the Greek emjhrc, befides tliC iricans of* 
being fupplied with the produ 61 ions cf the 
Eafi, which it enjoyed in common whth. the 
other coinmercial cities of Kuro]x", n ceived 
a confiderable portion of them by a channej 
peculiar to irfelf*. Some of die moil valu¬ 
able commc;lilies of India and China were 
conveyed over land, by routes whicii I have 
deferibed, to tlie Black Sea, and thence by a 
fhort navigation to Conftantinople. To this 
market, the beft ftored of any except Alex¬ 
andria, the Venetians had now ealy accefi, and 
the goods vciiich they purchafed uicie, iiiadc 
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sect, an addition of great confequence to what they 
1 - — f were accuftomed to acquire in the ports of 
Egypt and Syria. Thus while the Latin empire 
in Conftantinople fubfifted, the Venetians pof- 
felTed fuch advantages over all their rivals, 
that their commerce extended greatly, and 
it was chiefly from them every part of Europe 
received the commodities of the Eaft. 

The other event which I had in view, was 
the fubverfion of the dominion of the Latins in 
Conftantinople, and the re-eftablifliment of the 
Imperial family on the throne. This was ef- 
fefted after a period of fifty-feven years, partly 
by a tranfient effort of vigour, with which 
indignation at a foreign yoke animated the 
Greeks, and partly by the powerful alliftance 
which they received from tlie repubiic of Genoa. 
The Genoefe were fo fenflble of the advantages 
which the Venetians, their livals in trade, de¬ 
rived from their union with the Latin empe¬ 
rors of Conftantinople, that, in order to deprive 
them of thcle, tiiey furmounted the moft deep- 
rooted prejudices of their age, and combined 
with the fchifmatic Greeks to dethrone a mo¬ 
narch protefted by the Papal power, fetting at 
defiance the thunders of the Vatican, which at 
that time made the greateft princes tremble. 
This undertaking, bold and impious as it was 
Jfccn deemed, proved fuccefsful. In recom- 

pence 
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pence for their fignal fervices, the grati- ^ t. 
rude or weaknefs of the Greek emperor, 
among orher donations, beftowed upon the ' 
Genoel'e Pera, the chief fiiburb of Conftantino- 
ple, to be held as a fief of the empire, toge¬ 
ther with fuch exemption from the accuftomed 
duties on goods imported and exported, as 
gave them a decided fuperiority o\'cr cvctv 
competitor in trade. With tiie vigilant atten¬ 
tion of merchants, the Gcnoelo availt d tlicm- 
fclves cf this favourable fituation. I'hey fur- 
rounded their nerv fettiement in Pera with 
fortifications. They rendered their fifLories orr 
the adjacent coafvs places of urength ■. 'I'Ihv 
were mafters of the harbour rif Confiantinople 
more than the Gretks themftltes. I'he whole ■ 
trade of the Black Sea tame ii’.io tlurir -’ands, 
and not fatisfied with tlri.s, they took jxjliefijon 
of part of the Cherfonefus 'I'aurica, the mo¬ 
dern Crimma, and rendered Cafia, its prinoijral 
town, the chief feat of tiicir trade widi the 
Eaft, and the port in wlrich all its produch.ions, 
conveyed to the Black Sea by the difTerent 
routes I have formerly de-feribed, were landed 

• Niceph. Gregor. lib, si. c. i. § 6. lib. xvii. c. i. '5^. 

■’ Folieta Hill. Genuenf. ap. Greev. Thcf. Anciq 
leal. i. 387" De Marinis dc Gcmienf. Digiiit. ib. lifSC. 

Niceph. Greg. lib. xiii. c. 12. Murat. Annal. cJ’ltaJ. 
lib.vii.c.351. See NOTE XLIU. 
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In confequence of this revolutioiij Genoa 
became the greateft commercial power in Eu¬ 
rope ; Mid if the enterprifing induftry and in¬ 
trepid ^(llwrage of its citizens had been under 
the dira^ioa of wife domeftic policy, it might 
have long held that rank. But never was there 
a contrail more ftriking, than between the in¬ 
ternal adminiftration of the two rival republics 
of Venice and Genoa. In the former, govern¬ 
ment was conduced with Heady fyftematic 
prudence; in the latter, it was confident in 
nothing but a foiidnefs for novelty, and a pro- 
penfity to change. The one enjoyed a perpe¬ 
tual calm, the other was agitated with all the 
dorms and vicilfitudes of fadion. The increafe 
of wealth, which flowed into Genoa from the 
exertions of its merchants, did not counterba¬ 
lance the defeds in its political conditutionj 
and even in its mod prolperous date we may 
difcern the appearance of fymptoms which 
foreboded a diminution of its opulence and 
power. 

As long, however, as the Genoefe retainea 
the afccndant which they had acquired in the 
Greek empire, the Venetians felt their com¬ 
mercial tranladions with it to be carried on 
upon fuch unequal terms, that their merchants 
vifited Condantinople feldom, and with reluc¬ 
tance j 
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tsice; and in order to procure die, commodities ® 
of the Eaft in fuch quantities as were demanded <— 
in the various parts of Europe which they were 
accuftomed to fupply, tlicy were obl|jpd. to 
refort to the ancient ftaples of that trade; Of thefe 
Alexandria was the chief, and the moft abun¬ 
dantly fuppiied, as the conveyance of Indian 
goods by land through Afia, to any of the ports 
of the Mediterranean, was often rendered im- 
pradicable by the incurfions of Turks, Tartars, 
and other hordes, which fucceflively defolatcd 
that fertile country, or contended for the dominion 
of it. But under the military and vigorous govern¬ 
ment of the Soldans of the Mameluks, fecurity 
and order were ftcadily maintained in Egypt, 
and trade, though loaded with heavy duties, 
was open to all; In proportion to the pro- 
grefs of the Genoefe, in engroffing the com¬ 
merce of Conftantinople and the Black Sea% 
the Venetians found it more and more necelTary 
to enlarge their tranfadions with Alexandria< 

But fuch an avowed intercourfe with 
infidels being confidercd, in that age, as 
unbecoming the charader of Chriftians, the 
fenate of ^Venice, in order to filcnee its own 
fcruples, or thofc of its fubjeds, had recourfe 

^ See NOTE XLIV, 
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SECT, to the irfalliWe authority of the Pope* who was- 
fuppofed to be poffeffcd of power to difpenfe 
with the rigorous obfcrvation of the inoft facied 
laws, fXti obtained permiffion from him to fit 
otit aimually a fpecified number of fliips* for 
the ports of Egypt and of Syria Under 
this fandion, the republic concluded a treaty 
of commerce with the Soldans of Egypt, on 
equitable terms; in confcquence of which the 
fenate appointed one conful to refide in Alex¬ 
andria, and another in Damafeus, in a public 
charader, and to cxercifc a mercantile jurif- 
didion, authorifed by the Soldans. Under 
their protedion, Venetian merchants and ar- 
tifans fettled in each of thefe cities. Ancient 
prejudices and antipathies were forgotten, and 
their mutual interefts eftablilhed, for the firft 
time, a fair and open trade between Cbriftiap? 
and Mahomedans ®. 

While the Venetians and Genoefe were 
alternately making thofe extraordinary efforts, 
in order to engrofs all the advantages of fup- 
plying Europe with the produdions of the 
Eaft, the republic of Florence, originally a 
commercial democracy, applied with fuch per- 

f See NOTE XLV. 

* Sandi Storia Civile Veneziana, Hb.v. c, 15. p« 248, See. 
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fevering v^our to trade, and the gemttt’ of the 
people, as well as the nature of their iiVftimons, 
were fo favottfAblc to its progreis, that' die 
ftate advanced rapidly in power, and the people 
in opMilence. But as the Florentines did not 
poflefs any oominodious fca-port, their active 
exertions were direfted chiefly towards the 
improvement of their manufeftures and do- 
mefliic induftry. About the begmning of the 
fourteenth centuryj the Fiortntine manufadiures 
of various kinds, particularly thole of lilk and 
Woollen cothj appear from the enumeration of 
a well-informed Hiftorian, to have been very 
confiderableThe conneftion which they 
formed in different parts of Eurbpei by fur- 
nilhing them with the produftions Of dieir’ owa 
induftry, led them to engage in another branch 
of trade, that of banking. In this they foom 
became fo eminent, that the money-tranfaftions 
of almoft every kingdom in Europe palled 
through their .handsi and in many of them they 
were entrUfted with the colicdtion and admini- 
ftration of the public revenues. In confcqucijcc 
of the aftivity and fuccefa with which they con** 
dudted their manufadurcs and money-tranfac- 

Gtor. Villani Hifl. Fioreat. ap. Murat. Script. Rer. 
Ital. vol. xiii. p. 823. Dell’ Iftorie Fioreatint, di Scip. 
Ammlrato, libi p- iji* lib> viii.p. zpp. 
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* tions, the former always attended with cmaiit 

though moderate profit, the latter lucrative in 
an high degree, at a period when neither the 
intereft of money, nor the premium on bills of 
exchange, were fettled with accuracy, Florence 
became one of the firft cities in Chriftendom, 
and many of its citizens extremely opulent. 
Cofmo di Medici, the head of a family which 
rofe from obfeurity by its fuccefs in trade, was 
reckoned the moft wealthy merchant ever 
known in Europe * j and in adts of public muni¬ 
ficence, as well as of private gencrofity, in the 
patronage of learning, and in the encourage¬ 
ment of ufeful and elegant arts, no monarch 
of the age could vie with him. Whether the 
Medici, in their firft mercantile tranfaftions, 
carried on any commerce with the Eaft, I have 
not been able to difeover''. Tt is more pro¬ 
bable, I ftiould think, that their trade was con¬ 
fined to tlie fame articles with that of their 
countrymen. But as foon as the common- 
wealth, by the conqueft of Pifa, had acquired 
a fCommunication with the ocean, Cofmo di 
Medici, who had the chief direftion of its affairs, 

* Fr. Mich. Brutu.s Hid. Flor, p. 37, 62. Chron. 
Eugubinum ap. Murat. Script.' Rer. ‘ Jtal. vol. xiv* 
p. 1007. Denina Rcvol. d* Italic* tom. vi, p. 263, &c. 

See N O T E XLVI. 
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endeavoured to procure for his country a fhar^ ® ^ 

in that lucrative commerce, which had raifcd *— 
Venice and Genoa fo far above all the other 
Italian ftates. With this view ambaffadors *a.c. 14x5, 
were fent to Alexandria, in order to prevail 
with the Soldan to open that, and the other 
ports of his dominions, to the fubjeils of the 
republic, and to admit them to a participation 
of all the commercial privileges which were 
enjoyed by the Venetians. The negociation 
terminated with fuch fucceft, that the Floren¬ 
tines feem to have obtained fome foare in the 
Indian trade'; and foon after this period, we 
find fpices enumerated among the commodities 
imported by the Florentines into England 

In fome parts of this Dlfquifitlon, concern¬ 
ing the nature and courfe of trade with the 
Ealt, I have been obliged to grope my way, 
and often under the guidance of very feeble 
lights. But as we are now approaching to the 
period when the modern ideas, with relpeft to 
the importance of commerce, began to unfold, 
and attention to its progrefs and effedts became 
a more confiderable objedt of policy, we may 
hope to carry on what rcfcarchps yet remain 
to be made, with greater certainty and pre- 
cifion. To this growing attention we are in- 

* See NOTE XLVII. ■" Hakluyt, vol.!. p. 193. 
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s * debted for the account which Marino Sanudo, 
a Venetian nobleman, gives of the Indian trade, 
as carried on by his countrymen, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. They 
were fupplied, as he informs us, with the pro- 
duftions of the Eaft in two different ways. 
Thofe of fmall bulk and high value, fuoh as 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, gems, pearls, &c. 
were conveyed from the Perfian Gulf up the 
Tigris to Baffora, and thence to Bagdat, from 
which they were carried to fome port on the 
Mediterranean. All more bulky goods, fuch 
^s pepper, ginger, cinnamon, &c. together 
with fome portion of the more valuable 
articles, were conveyed by the ancient route 
to the Red Sea, and thence acrofs the defart, 
and down the Nile, to Alexandj-ia. The goods 
received by the former route v.cre, as Sanudo 
pbferves, of fuperior qinliry, but from the tc- 
dioufnefs :tnd expence of a tiiftant land-carriage, 
the fupply was often fcanty, nor can lie conceal 
(though contrary to a favourite projeft which 
he had in view when he wrote the treatife to 
which I refer) that, from ihe ftate of the coun¬ 
tries through which the caravans palled, this 
mode of conveyance w'as frequently precarious. 
And attended with danger". 

^ Mar. Sanuii Secret^ Fidelium Cruejs, p. Z 2 y S:c, ap. 
Bpngarl]um. 
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It was in Alexandria only, that the Venetians ® 
found always a certain and full fupply of Indian Wi-vwW 
goods i and as thefe were conveyed thither chiefly 
by water-carriage, they might have purdufcd 
them,,at a moderate price, if the Soldans had 
not irnpofed upon them duties yvhich amounted 
to a third part of their full value. Under this 
and every other difadvantage, however, it was 
neceffary to procure them, as from many con¬ 
curring circumftances, particularly a more ex- 
tenlive intercourfe eftablifhed among the dif¬ 
ferent nations of Europe, the demand for them 
eo.ntinucd to increafe greatly during the four¬ 
teenth century. By tlie irruptions of the va¬ 
rious hoftile tribes of Barbarians, who took 
pofleflion of the greater part of Europe, that 
powerful bond by which the Romans had * 
united together all the people of their vaft 
empire was entirely diflblved, and fuch dif- 
couragement was given to the communication 
of one nation with another, as would appear 
altogether incredible, if the evidence of it reded 
only upon the teftimony of hiftorians, and were 
not confirmed by what is ftUl more authentic, 
the exprefs enadlment of laws. Several ftatutes 
of this kind, which difgrace the jurifprudence 
of almoft every European nation, I h^vc enu¬ 
merated and explained in another work But 

Hid, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 92. 291, See. 
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when the wants and defircs of men multiplied, 
and they found that other countries could fur- 
nifh the means of fupplying and gratifying 
them, the hoftile fentimenrs which kept nations 
at a diftance from each other abated, and nvu- 
tual correlpondence gradually took place. From 
the time of the Crufades, which firll brought 
people hardly known to one another, to af- 
ibciate, and to aft in concert during two cen¬ 
turies, In purfuit of one common end, feveral 
circumftances had co-operated towards acce¬ 
lerating this general intercourfe. The people 
around the Baltic, hitherto dreaded and abhorred 
by the reft of Europe as pirates and invaders, 
aflumed more pacific manners, and began now 
to vifit their neiglibours as merchants. Oc¬ 
currences foreign from the fubjeft of the pre- 
fent inquiry, united them together in the 
powerful commercial confederacy fo famous in 
the middle ages, under the name of the Han- 
featic League, and led them to eftablifh the 
ftaple of their trade with the fouthern parts of 
Europe in Bruges. Thither the merchants 
of Italy, particularly thofe of Venice, reforted; 
and in return for the produftions of the Eaft, 
and the manufaftures of their own country, 
they received not only the naval ftores and 
other commodities of the North, but a con- 
fiderable fuppjy of gold and filver from the 
mines in various provinces of Germany, the 

moft 
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moft valuable and produflivc of any known at s t. 
that time in Europe Bruges continued to be 
the great mart or ftorchoufe of European trade 
during the period to which my inquiries extend. 

A regular communication, formerly unknown, 
was kept up there among all the kingdoms into 
which our continent is divided, and we are 
enabled to account for the rapid progrefs of 
the Italian ftates in wealth and power, by ob- 
ferving how much their trade, the fource from 
which both were derived, muft have augmented 
upon the vaft increafe in the confumption of 
Afiatic goods, when all the extenfive countries 
towards the north-eaft of Europe were opened 
for their reception. 

During this profperous and improving Itate 
of Indian commerce, Venice received from one 
of its citizens, fuch new information concern¬ 
ing the countries which produced the precious 
commodities that formed the moft valuable 
article of its trade, as gave an itiea of tlieir 
opulence, their population, and their extent, 
which rofe far above all the former conceptions 
of Europeans. From the time that the Ma- 
homedans became mafters of Egypt, as no 
chriftian was permitted to pafs through their do- 

P Zinimennann’s Polit. Survey of Europe, p. 102, 
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s E c T. minions to phe Eaft®> the dire<n: intcrcourle of 
‘ - ■ Europeans with India ceafed entirely. The ac¬ 

count of India by Cofmas Indico-pleuftcs in 
die fjxth century, is, as far as I know, the 
laft which the nations of the Weft received 
from any perfon who had vifited that country. 
But about die middle of the thirteenth century, 
the Ipirit of commerce, now become more en- 
terprifing, and more eager to difeover rtcw 
routes which led to wealth, induced Marco Polo, 
a Venetian of a noble familj^, after trading for 
fome time in many of the opulent cities of 
the Leflcr Afia, to penetrate into the more eaf- 
tern parts of that continent, as far as to the 
court of the Great Khan on the frontier of 
China. During the courfe of twenty-fix years, 
partly employed in mercantile tranlaclions, and 
partly in conducting negociarions with which 
the Great Khan entrufted him, he explored 
many regions of the Eaft which no European 
had ever vifited. 

He deferibes the. great kingdom of Cathay, 

the name by which China is ftill known.in 

many parts of the Eaftand travelled throi^h 

^ Siinuio, p. 23. 

^ Hcrbelot Bib. Orient, artic. Khathai, Stewnrt, Ac¬ 
count of Thibet, Phil. Tranf. Ixvii. 474. Voyage of 
A. Jenkinfon, Hakluyt, i. 333. 
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it from Chambalu, or Pekit^, on its northern s t. 
frontier, to feme of its moft fouthern provinces. 

He vifited different parts of Indoftan, and is 
the firft who mentions Bengal and Guzzerat, 
by their prefent names, as great and opulent 
kii^doms. Befides what he'difeovered in his 
journies by land, he made more than one voy¬ 
age in the Indian ocean, and acquired Ibme 
information concerning an ifland which he 
calls Zipangri or Cipango, probably Japan. 

He vifited in perfon Java, Sumatra, and Icveral 
iflands contiguous to them, the ifland of Ceylon, 
and the coaft of Malabar as far as the Gulf 
of Cambay, to all which he gives the names 
that they now bear. This was the moft ex- 
tenfive furvey hitherto made of the Taft, and 
the moft complete deferiptien of it ever given 
by any European; and, in an age wliich had 
hardly any knowledge of thofe regions but 
what was derived from the geography of. Pto¬ 
lemy, not only the Venetians, but all the peo¬ 
ple of Europe, were aftonifhed at the difeovery 
of immenfe countries open to their view beyond 
what had hitherto been reputed the ytmoft 
boundary of the earth in that quarter 

But while men of leifure and fpeculation 
occupied themlelves with C3j:amining the dif. 

‘ See N 0 T E XLVIII. 
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^ *11 coveries of Marco Polo, which gave rile to 
conjcdures and theories, produdive of mod 
important confequences; an event happened, 
that drew die attention of all Europe, and had 
a moft confpicuous effect upon the courfe of 
that trade, the progrels of which I ant endea¬ 
vouring to trace. 

Th^ event to which I allude, is the final con- 
A. D. 1453. quell of the Greek empire by Mahomet II. 
and the eltablifhing the leat of the Turkillt 
government in Conftantinople. The imme¬ 
diate effedl of this great revolution was, that 
the Genoefe refiding in Pera, involved in the 
general calamity, were obliged not only to 
abandon that fcttlemcnt, but all thofe w'hich 
they had made on die adjacent fea-coaft, after 
they had been in their polleflion near two cen¬ 
turies. Not long after, tlie vidorious arms of 
A.D. 1474. Sultan expelled them from Cafta, and 
every other place which thev held in the Cri¬ 
mea '. Conilantiiioplc was no longer a mart 
open to the nations of tlie Weft for Indian com¬ 
modities, and no lupply of them could now 
be obtained but in E'.gypt and the ports of 
Syria, lubjetl to the Soldans of the Mameluks. 
The Venetians, in confequence of the pro- 

• roilera H:a. Genu. C02. 62C. Murat. Annali 
tTItal. 451. 
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tcftion and privileges which they had fccured s t-' 
by their commercial treaty with thofc powerful s.— 
princes, carried on trade in every part of their 
dominions with fuch advantage, as gave them 
a fuperiority over every competitor. Genoa, 
which had long been their Inoft formidable 
rival, humbled by the lofs of its poflelTions in 
the Eaft, and weakened by domeftic diffenfions, 
declined fo fall, that it was obliged to court 
foreign proteftion, and fubmittted alternately 
to the dominion of the Dukes of Milan and 
the Kings of France. In confequence of this 
diminution of their political power, tlie com¬ 
mercial exertions of the GenoeJe became lefs 
vigorous. A feeble attempt which they made 
to recover that lliare of the Indian trade which . 
they had formerly enjoyed, by offering to enter 
into treaty with the Soldans of Egypt upon 
terms fimilar to thofc which had been granted 
to the Venetians, proved unfuccefsful j and 
during the remainder of the fifteenth century, 

Venice fupplied the greater part of Europe with 
the produ(5bions of the Eaft, and carried on 
trade to an extent far beyond what had been 
known in thofe times. 

The ftate of the other European nations 
was extremely favourable to the commercial 

progrefs 
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j^rOgrcfs of the Venetians. England^ deiblated 
by the civil wars which the unhappy conteft 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter 
excited, had hardly begun to turn its attention 
towards thole objefts and purfuits to which it is 
indebted for its prelent opulence and power. 
In France, the fetal effects of the Englifh arms 
and conquefts were Hill felt, and the king had 
neither acquired power, nor the people inclina¬ 
tion, to direct the national genius and aClivity 
to the arts of peace. The union of the dif¬ 
ferent kingdoms of Spain was not yet com¬ 
pleted j fome of its moll fertile provinces 
were Hill under the dominion of the Moors,- 
with whom the Spanilh monarchs waged per¬ 
petual war} and, except by the Catalans, little 
attention was paid to foreign trade, i^oftugal, 
though it had already entered I’pon that career 
ofdifcovery which terminated with moll; Ipkndid 
fuccefs, had not yet made fuch progrefs in it 
as to be entitled to any high rank among 
the commercial Hates of Europe. Thus the 
Venetians, almoll without rival or competitor, 
except from fome of the inferior Italian ftates, were 
left at liberty to concert and to execute their 
mercantile plans i and their trade with the 
cities of the Hanfeatic League, which united the 
North and South of Europe, and which hitherto 

had 
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had been common to ail the ItaUans> was now s t. 
engroffed, in a great meafure, by diem alone. 

While the incrcafing damand for the pro- 
dudions of Afia induced all the people of Eii- 
ropc to court intercourfe with^ the Venetians 
fo eagerly, as to allure them, by various im¬ 
munities, to frequent their fea-ports, we may ‘ 
obferve a peculiarity in their mode of carrying 
on trade with the Eaft, which diftinguiflics 
it from what has taken place in other coun¬ 
tries in any period of hiftory. In the ancient 
world, the Tyrians, the Greeks who were maf- 
ters of Egypt, and the Romans, failed to India 
in queft of thofe commodities with which they 
fupplied the people of the Weft. In modern 
times, the fame has been the praftice of the 
Portuguele, the Dutch, the Englifh, and, after 
their example, of other European nations. 

In both periods loud complaints have been 
made, that in carrying on ?his trade every ftate 
muft be drained of the precious metals, which, 
in the courfe of it flow inceflkntly from the 
Weft to the Eaft, never to return. From 
whatever lofs might have been occafioned 
by this gradual but unavoidable diminution 
of their gold and filvcr (whether a real 
or only an imaginary lofs, it is not incum¬ 
bent upon me in this place to inquire or to 
determine), the Venetians were, in a great 
4 meafure^ 
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s tticafbrc, exempted. They had no direft in- 

b—tercourfe with India. They found in Egypt, 
or in Syria, warehoufes filled with all the com¬ 
modities of the Eaft, imported by the Ma- 
homedans; and from the beft accounts we 
have, with refpeeft to the nature of their trade, 
they purchafed them more frequently by carter, 
than with ready money. Egypt, the chief mart 
for Indian goods, though a moft fertile coun¬ 
try, is dellitute of many things requifite in an 
improved ftate of fociety, either for accom¬ 
modation or for ornament. Too limited in 
extent, and too highly cultivated to afford Ipace 
for forefts 5 too level to have mines of the ufcful 
metals; it mud be fupplied with timber for 
building, with iron, lead, tin, and brafs, by im¬ 
portation from other countries. The Egyptians, 
while under the dominion of the Mameluks, 
feem not themfelvcs to have traded in the ports 
of any Chriftian ftate, and it w'as principally 
from the Venetians, %iat they received all the 
articles which I have enumerated. Befides thefe, 
the ingenuity the Venetian artifts furnifhed a va¬ 
riety of manufaftures of woollen cloths, filk ftuffs 
of various fabric, camblets, mirrors, arms, orna¬ 
ments of gold and filver, glafs, and many other 
articles, for all which they found a ready market 
in Egypt and Syria. In return they received 
from the merchants of Alexandria, fpiCes of 
every kind, drugs, gems, pearls, ivory, cotton. 

and 
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and filk, unwrought as well as manufadurcd, ^ 
in many different formsi and other produftions ^ 

of the Eaft, together with feveral valuable 
articles of Egyptian growth or fabric. In 
Aleppo, Baruth, and other cities, befidcs the 
proper commodities of India brought thither 
by land, they added to their cargoes the carpets 
of Perfia, the rich wrought filks of Damafeus, 
ftill known by a name taken from that city, 
and various produdlions of art and nature pe¬ 
culiar to Syria, Paleftine, and Arabia, if at 
any time, their demand for the productions 
of rhe Eaft went beyond what they could pro¬ 
cure in exchange for rheir own manufidlures, 
that trade with the cities of the Hanfeatic League, 
which I have mentioned, furnifiicd them from 
the mines of Germany, with a regular iupply 
of gc^d and filver, v/hich they could carry, with 
advantage, to the markets of Egypt and Syria. 

From a propenfity, remarkable In all com¬ 
mercial ftates, to fubjeft the operations of trade 
to political regulation and reftraint, the autho¬ 
rity of the Venetian government feems to have 
been interpofed, both in directing the import¬ 
ation of Affatic goods, and in the mode of cir¬ 
culating them among the different nations of 
Eiurope. To every confiderable ftaple in the 
Mediterranean a certain number of large vcffels, 

M known 
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5 known by the name of Gakons or Caracks, was 

wy-;.i^ fitted out on the public account, and returned 
loaded with the richeft merchandife the 
profit arifing from the fale of which muft have 
been "no flendcr addition to the revenue of the 
republic. Citizens, however, of every clafs, 
parricularly perfohs of noble families, were en¬ 
couraged to engage in foreign trade, and who¬ 
ever employed a vcflel of a certain burden for 
this purpofe, received a confiderable bounty 
from the ftate *. Jt was in the fame manner, 
partly in fhips belonging to the public, and 
partly in thofe of private traders, that the Ve¬ 
netians circulated through Europe the goods 
imported from the Eaft, as well as the produce 
of their own dominions and manufafturcs. 

T HERE are two different ways by which we 
may come at fome knowledge of the mag¬ 
nitude of thofe branches of commerce carried 
on by the Venetians. The one, by attending 
to the great variety and high value of the com¬ 
modities which they imported into Bruges, the 
ftore-houfe from which the more northern nations 
of Europe were fupplied. A full enumeration 

* Sabellicus, Hift. Rer. Venet. Dec. iv. p. 863 . 

Denina Revol. d’ltalle, tom. vi. 340. 

* Sandi Stor. Ciu. Venea. lib, yiii. 891. 
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Qf thefe is given by a well-infQrajpd authv, ® 
in which is contained almoft eyeiy artijcle 
deemed, in that age, cffential to accommodation 
or to* elegance’'. The other, by confidca^g 
the efFefts of the Venetian trade upon the dries 
admitted to a participation of its advantages. 
Never did wealth appear more confpicuoufiy 
in the train of commeiSce. The citizens of 
Bruges, enriched by it, difplayed in their drefs, 
their buildings, and mode of living, fuch magni- 
ficence^as even to mortify the pride and excite 
the envy of royalty®. Antwerp, when the 
ilaple was removed thither, loon rivalled Bruges 
in opulence and Iplendour. In fome cities of 
Germany, particularly in Auglburg, the great 
mart for Indian commodities in the interior 
parts of that extenfive country, we meet with 
early examples of luch large fortunes accumu¬ 
lated by mercantile induftry, as raifed the pro¬ 
prietors of them to high rank cpnfidcration 
in the empire. 

From oblcrving this remarkable increa^ of 
opulence in all the places where ,the VcAc- 
tians had an ellablilhcd trade, we are led to 
conclude, that the proht accruing to them^lvcs 

t Lud. Guicciardini Defeript. de Paefi Bafll, p. J73, 

• S«c NOTE XLIX. 
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■s "T- from the different branches of it, efpecially that 
« with the Eaft, muft have been ftill more con- 
liderable. It is impoflible, however, without 
information much more minute than that to 
which we have acccfs, to form an cftimate of 
this with accuracy; but various circumftaaces 
may be produced to eftablifh, in general, the 
juftnefs of this concltifion. From the firft re¬ 
vival of a commercial fpirit in Europe, the 
Venetians poflcffed a large fhare of the trade 
with the Eaft, It continued gradually to in- 
creafe, and during a great part of the fifteenth 
century, they had nearly a monopoly of it. 
This was produdtive of confequences attending 
all monopolies. Wherever there is no compe¬ 
tition, and the merchant has it in his power 
to regulate the market, and to fix the price of 
the commodities which he vends, his gains 
will be exorbitant. Some idea of their mag¬ 
nitude, during feveral centuries, may be formed, 
by attending to the rate of the premium or 
intereft then paid for the ufe of money. This 
is undoubtedly the moft exad ftandard by which 
to meafurc the profit arifing from the capital 
' flock employed in commerce; for, according 
as the intereft of money is high or low, the 
gain acquired..by the ufe of it muft vary, and 
become exceflive or moderate. From the dole 
of the eleventh century to the commencement 
7 of 
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of the fixtecnth, the period durmg.,which the ? 
Italians made their chief commercial cxemons, 
the rate of intereft was extremely high. It 
was iifually twenty per cent. fometiinjES. atove 
that i and fo late as the year one thoufand: five 
hundrc4, it had not funk below ten or. twelve 
per cent, in any part of Europe *. If the profits 
of a trade fo cxtenfive as that of the Venetians 
correfponded to this high value of money, it 
could not fail of proving a fource of great 
wealth, both public and private ^ The con¬ 
dition of Venice, accordingly, during the period 
under review, is defcribed by writers of that 
age, in terms which are not applicable to that 
of any other country in Europe. The revenues 
of the republic, as well as the wealth amafied by 
individuals, exceeded whatever was elfewherc 
known. In the magnificence of their houfes, 
in richnefs of furniture, in profufion of plate, 
and in every thing which contributed either 
towards elegance or parade in their mode of 
living, the nobles of. Venice furpafled the Hate 
of the greatefl; monarchs beyond the Alps. Nor 
was all tills diiplay the cfFed of an oftentatious 
and inconfiderate diffipation, it was the n.?itural 
confequence of fuccefsful induftry, which, having 

a Hift. of Charles V. vol. i; p. 401, &c. 

» See NOTE L. 
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^ *ccUmuiatcd wealth with cafe, is entitled to enjoy 

it in ipicndour 

Never did the Vetietians believe the power 
of their country to be more firmly eftablilhed, 
or rely with greater confidence on the con¬ 
tinuance and increafe of its opulence, than to¬ 
wards the dole of the fifteenth century, when 
two events (which they could neither forelee 
nor prevent) happened, that proved fatal to 
both. The one was the difeovery of America. 
The other was the opening a direft courfe of 
navigation to the Eaft Indies, by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Of all occurrences in the 
hiftory of the human race, thefe are undoubtedly 
among the moft interefting; and as they oc- 
cafioned a remarkable change of intercourfe 
among the different quarters of the globe, and 
finally eftablilhed thofe commercial ideas and 
arrangement which conftitute the chief dif- 
tinftion between the manners and policy of 
ancient and of modern times, an account of 
them is intimately connedted with the fubjedt 
of this Dilijuilition, and will bring it to that 
period which I have fixed upon for its boundary. 
But as I have related the rife and progrefs of 
tlicfc difeoveries at great length in another 


work. 


‘ See NOTE LI. 
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work'', a rapid view of thiein is aU is * 
quifite in this place. 

The admiration or envy with which the oti^r 
nations of Europe heheld the power and wealth 
of Venice, led them naturally to enquire into 
tlv; caufqs of this pre-eminence; and among 
thefe, its lucrative commerce with the Ealf 
appeared to be by far the moft confide rablc. 
Mortified with being excluded from a fourcc of 
opulence, which to the Venetians had proved 
fo abundant, different countries had attempted 
to acquire a fhare of the Indian trade. Some 
of the Italian ftates endeavoured to obtain 
tniflion into the ports of Egypt and Syria, upon 
die fame terms with the Venetians} but either 
by the fuperior intcreft of the Venetians in the 
court of the Soldans, their negociations for that 
purpofe were rendered unfuccefsfulj or from the 
manifold advantages which merchants, long in 
pofTcffion of any branch of trade, have in a com¬ 
petition with new adventurers, all their exertions 
did not produce effedls of any confequcnce'. 

In other countries, various fchemes w?rc formed 
with the feme view. As early as the year one 
thoufend four hundred and eighty, the inventive 
and enterprifing genius of Columbus conceived 

* Hift of America. Books L and II. 

• 3ee NOTE LIl. 
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s ^ijj opening a fhorter and more certain 

communication with India, by holding a direct 
wefterly courfe, towards thofe regions, which, 
according to Marco Polo and other travellers, 
extended eaftward far beyond the utmoft limits 
of Afia known to the Greeks or Romans. 
This fcheme, fiipported by arguments deduced 
from a fcientific acquaintance with cofmography, 
from his own practical knowledge of navigation, 
from the reports of Ikilful pilots, and from the 
theories and conjeftures of the ancients, he 
propofed firft to the Genoefe his countrymen, 
and next to the king of Portugal, into whofe 
fervice he had entered. It was rejected by 
the former from ignorance', and by the latter 
with circumftances moft humiliating to a ge¬ 
nerous mind. By perfeverance, however, and 
addrefs, he at length induced the moft wary 
and Icaft adventurous court in Europe to un¬ 
dertake the execution of his plan; and Spain, 
as the reward of this deviation from its ufual cau¬ 
tious maxims, had the gloiy of difeovering a new 
world, hardly inferior in magnitude to a third 
part of the ha'jitable globe. Aftonilhing as 
the fuccefs of Columbus was, it did not fully 
accomplifh his own wifhes, or conduft him 
to thole regions of the Eaft, the expedation 
of reaching which was the original objeft of 
his voyage. The effeds, however;, of hjs dif- 

coveries 
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covcrics were great and extenfive. ' By giving ^ 

Spain the pofleflion of immenfe territories, *-■ 
abounding in rich mines, and many valuable pro- 
duftions of nature, feveral of which had hitherto 
been deemed peculiar to India, wealth began 
to flow fo copioufly into that kingdom, and 
thence was fo diffufed over Europe, as gra¬ 
dually awakened a general fpirit of induftry, 
and called forth exertions, which alone muft; 
have foon turned the courfc of commerce into 
new channels. 

But this was accomplifhed more fpeedily, 
as well as more completely, by the other great 
event which I mentioned, the difeovery of a 
new route of navigation to the Eaft by the- 
Cape of Good Hope. When the Portuguefe, to 
whom mankind are indebted for opening this 
communication between the moft remote parts 
of the habitable globe, undertook their . firft 
voyage of difeovery, it is probable that they had 
nothing farther in view than to explore thole 
parts of the coaft of Africa which lay neareft to 
their own country. But a fpirit of enterprife, 
when roufed and put in motion, is always pro- 
greffive j and that of the Portuguefe, though 
flow and timid in its firft operations, gradually 
acquired vigour, and prompted them to ad¬ 
vance along the weftern fhore of the African 

continent, 
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c^tinent, far beyond the utmoft boundary of 
ancient navigation in that diredion. Eacour 
raged by fuccefs, this fpirit became more ad¬ 
venturous, defpifed dangers which formerly 
appalled it, and furmounted difficulties which 
it once deemed infoperablc. When the Por- 
tuguefe found in the torrid zone, which the 
ancients had pronounced to be uninhabitable, 
fertile countries, occupied by numerous nations; 
and perceived that the continent of Africa, 
inftead of extending in breadth towards the 
Weft, according to the opinion of Ptolemy, 
appeared to contraft itfelf, and to bend Eaft- 
wards, more extenfive profpcdls opened to 
their view, and infpired them with hopes of 
reaching India, by continuing to hold the fame 
courfc which they had fo long purfued. 

After feveral unfuccefsful attempts to ac- 
complilh what they had in view, a fmall fquadron 
failed from the Tagus, under the command of 
Vafeo dc Gama, an officer of rank, whofe 
abilities and courage fitted him to conduct the 
moft difficult and arduous enterprifes. From 
unacquaintance, however, with the proper fcafon 
and route of navigation in that vaft ocean through 
which he had to fteer his courfc, his voyage 
was Ipng and dangerous. At length he doubled 
th?it promontory, which, for feveral years, had 

been 
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be«h' the objeft of terror and of hope to hiis s t. 
eoiiBtrymen. From that, after a prolperous 
navigation along the fouth-eaft of Africa, he 
arrived at the city of Melinda, and had the 
fatisfaftion (rf difcovering there, as well as at 
other places where he touched, people of a 
race very different from the rude inhabitants 
of the Weftem fhore of that continent, which 
alone the Portuguefe had hitherto vifited. 

Thefe he found to be fo far advanced in civili¬ 
zation, and acquaintance with the various arts 
of life, that they carried on an aftive commerce, 
not only with the nations on their own coaft, 
but with remote countries of Afia. Conduced 
by their pilots, who held a courfc (with which 
experience had rendered them Well acquainted) 
he failed acrofs the Indian ocean, and landed 
at Calecut, on the coaft of Malabar, on the 
twenty-fecond of May, one thoufand four hun¬ 
dred and ninety-eight, ten months and two. days 
after his departure from the port of Lifbon. 

Thu Samorin, or Monarch of the country, 
aftoniftied at this unexpeded vifit of an un¬ 
known people, whofc afped, and afflUs, and 
manners, bore no refcmblance to any of the 
nations accuftomed to frequent his harbours, 
and who arrived in his dominions by a route 

hitherto 
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* *n deemed impradicable, received them, 

at firft, with that fond admiration* which is 
often excited by novelty. But in a Ihort time, 
as if he had been infpired with fbrefight of 
all the calan)ities now ^approaching India by 
this fatal communication opened with the in¬ 
habitants of Europe, he formed various 
fchemes to cut off Gama and his follow¬ 
ers. But from eveiy danger to which he 
was expofed, either by the open attacks or 
fecret machination of the Indians, the Portu- 
guefe Admiral extricated himfelf with fingular 
prudence and intrepidity, and at laft failed from 
Calecut with his lliips loaded, not only with 
the commodities peculiar to that coaft, but with 
many of the rich produdions of the Eaftern 
parts of India. 

On his return to Lifbon, he was received 
with the admiration and gratitude due to a man 
who, by his fuperior abilities and refolution, 
had conduded to fuch an happy iflue an under¬ 
taking of the greateft importance, which had 
long occupied the thoughts of his Sovereign, 
and excited the hopes of his fellow-fubjedsk 

■ Afia de Joao de Barros, dec. i. lib. iv, c. ii. Caf- 
tagneda, Hifl. de I’Inde trad, en Franjois, liv.i. c. 2—28. 
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,Nor did this event intereft the Portuguefe alone. ^ '*'• 

No nation in Europe beheld it with unconcern, u-iv"**-* 
For although the difcovery of a new world, 
whether we view it as a difplay of genius in 
the perfon wlio firft conceived an idea of that 
undertaking which led mankind to the know¬ 
ledge of it, whether we contemplate its in¬ 
fluence upon fcience by giving a more com¬ 
plete knowledge of the globe which we inhabit, 
or whether we confider its effedls upon the 
commercial intercoiirfe of mankind, be an event 
far more fplendid than the voyage of Gama, 
yet the latter feems originally to have excited 
more general attention. The former, indeed, 
filled the minds of men with allonifliment j 
it was fome time, however, before they attained 
fuch a fufiicient knowledge of that portion of 
the earth now laid open to their view, as to 
form any juft idea, or even probable conjedture, 
with refpedl to what might be the confequences 
of communication with it. But the immenle 
value of the Indian trade, which both in ancient 
and in modern times had enriclied every nation 
by which it was carried on, was a fubjedt fa¬ 
miliar to the, thoughts of all intelligent men, 
and they at once perceived that the difcovery 
of this new route of navigation to the Eaft, 
muft occafion great revolutions, not only in 
the courfe of commerce, but in the political 
ftate of Europe. 


What 
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thefe revolutions were moft likely 
to be, and how they would operate, were poinM 
examined with particular attention in the cities 
of Lilbon and of Venice, but with feelings 
very different. Thc.Portuguefe, founding upon 
the rights to which, in that age, priority of dif* 
covery, confirmed by a papal grant, were fup- 
pofcd to confer, deeming themfelves intided to 
an exclulive commerce with the countries which 
they had firft vifited, began to enjoy, by an¬ 
ticipation, all the benefits of it, and to fancy 
that their capital would fbon be what Venice 
then was, the great ftore-houfe of Eaftern com¬ 
modities to all Europe, and the feat of opulence 
and power. On the firft intelligence of Gama’s 
fuccefsful voyage, the Venetians, with the quick- 
fighted difeernment of merchants, forefaw the 
immediate confequence of it to be the ruin of 
that lucrative branch of commerce which had 
contributed fo greatly to enrich and aggrandize 
their country j and they obferved this with more 
poignant concern, as they were apprehenfivc 
that they did not poffefs any cfFcdbual means 
of preventing, or even retarding, its operation. 

The hopes and fears of both were well 
founded. The Portuguefc entered upon the 
new career opened to them with activity and 
ardour, and made exertions, both commercial 
and military, far beyond what could have been 
6 expefted 
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expefted from a kingdom of fuch inconfiderablc ® ® 
extent. All thefc were direfted by an intelligent »■ --y^^ 
monarch, capable of forming plans of the 
greateft magnitude with calm fyftematic wif- 
dom, and of profecuting them^with unremitting 
perfeverance. The prudence and vigour of 
his mcafures, however, would have availed' little 
without proper inftruments to carry them into 
execution. Happily for Portugal, the difeerning 
eye of Emanuel feleded a fucceflion of officers 
to take the fupreme command in India, who, 
by their enterprizing valour, military llcill, and 
political fagacity, accompanied with difinterefted 
integrity, public fpirit, and love of their coun¬ 
try, have a title to be ranked with the perfons 
moft eminent for virtue and abilities in any- 
age or nation. Greater things perhaps were 
atchieved by them, than were ever accomplilhed 
in fo Ihort a time. Before the clofe of Emanuel's 
reign, twenty-four years only after the voyage 
of Gama, the Portuguefc had rendered them- 
felves mafters of the city of Malacca, in which 
the great ftaple of trade carried on among the 
inhabitants of all thole regions in Afia, which 
Europeans have diftinguilhcd by the general 
name of the Eaft-Indies, was then eftabliflicd. 

To this port, fituated nearly at an equal diftance 
from the Eaftern and Weftern extremities of 
thefe countries, and poflefling the command 

of 
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* ^in ^5^ which they keep communi- 

cation with each other, the merchants of China, 
of Japan, of every kingdom on the continent, 
of the Moluccas and all the iflands in the Ar¬ 
chipelago, reforted from the Eaft; and thofc 
of Malabar, of Ceylon, of Coromandel, and 
of Bengal, from the Weft®. This conqueft 
fecured to the Portuguefe great influence over 
the interior commerce of India, while, at the 
fame time, by their fettlements at Goa and Diu, 
they were enabled to engrofs the trade of the 
Malabar coaft, and to obftruft greatly the long 
eftablilhed intercourfe of Egypt with India by 
the Red Sea. Their fhips frequented every 
port in the Eaft where valuable commodities 
were to be found, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to the river of Canton j and along this 
immenfe ftretch of coaft, extending upwards 
of four thoufand leagues \ they had eftablilhed, 
for the conveniency or proteftion of trade, a 
chain of forts or factories. They had likewife 
taken pofleflion of ftations moft favourable to 
commerce along the Southern coaft of Africa, 
and in many of the iflands which lie between 
Madagafcar and the Moluccas. In every part 

5 Dccad. de Barros/dec. 1. liv. viii. c. l, Ofor* dc rcb* 
Eman. lib. vii. 213, See. 

^ Hift. Geiicr. des Voyages, tom. i. p. 14O; 
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of the Eaft they wefe received with re^A, s t. 
in many they had acquired the abfolute com- i-, 
inand. They carried uiv trade there wi#but 
rival (W controul j they preferibed to the nativefi 
the terms of their mutual intercourfc; thefoften 
fet what price they pleafed on good®- which 
they purchafed j and were thus enabled to 
port from Indoftan and the regions beyond it, 
whatever is ufeful, rare, or agreeable, in greater 
abundance, and of more various kinds, than 
had been known formerly in Europe. 

Not fattsfied with this afeendant which they 
had acquired in India, the Portuguefe early 
formed a fcheme, no Icfs bold than interefted, 
of excluding all other nations from participating 
of the advantages of commerce with the Eaft. 

In Order to effeCt this, it was neceflary to obtain 
pofleffiort of fuch ftations in the Arabian and 
Perfian Gulfs, as might render them mafters 
of the navigation of thefe two inland fcas, and 
enable them both to obftrufk the ancient com¬ 
mercial intercourfe between Egypt and India, 
and to cowimand the entrance of the great 
rivers, which facilitated the cpnvcyancc of Indian 
goods, not pnly through the interior provinces 
of Afia, but as far as Conftantinople. The 
conduct of the meafures for this purpofe was 
Committed to Alphonib Albuquerque, the moft 

N eminent 
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* '^111^ eminent of all the Portuguefe generals who dif-r 
•—V—<» tinguiflied themfelves in India. After the 
utrapH efforts of genius and valour, he was 
able to accomplifh one-half only of what the 
ambiaon of his countrymen had planned. By 
wrefting the ifland of Ormuz, which commanded 
the mouth of the Perfian Gulf, from the petty 
princes, who, as tributaries to the monarchs of 
Ferfia, had eftablifhed their dominion there, 
he fecured to Portugal that ex|enfive trade 
witli the Eaft, which the Perfians had carried on 
for feveral centuries. In the hands of the Por¬ 
tuguefe, Ormuz Ibon^ became the great matt 
from which the Perfian empire, and all the 
provinces of Afia to the weft of it, were fupplied 
with the produftions of India; and a city which 
they built on that barren ifland, deftitute of 
water, was rendered one of the cliief feats of 
opulence, fplendoyr, and luxury in the Eaftern 
world'. 

Thh operations of Albuquerque in the Red Sea 
were far from being attended with equal fuccels. 
Partly by the vigorous refiftance of the Arabian 
princes, whofe ports he attacked, and partly 
by the damage his fleet fuftained in a fea of 

* Oforius de reb. geflis Eman. dib. x. p. 274, &c. Ta- 
yemier’s Travels, book r, c. 23. Koempfer Amoeriit. 
£xot. p. 756, See. 
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■which the navigation is remarkably difficult s e C 
and dangerous, he ■was conftrained to retail, ■ 
without effcifling any fettlement of importaffe > 

The ancient channel of intercourfe with India by 
the Red Sea ftill continued open to the Egyptians i 
but their commercial tranfa£lions in that coun- 

';)r 

try were greatly circumferibed and obftriKftcd, 
by the influence which the Portuguefe had ac¬ 
quired in every port to which they were acchf- 
tomed to refort. 

In confequcnce of this, the Venetians foon 
began to feel that decrcafe of their own Indian 
trade which they had forefeen and dreaded. 

In order to prevent tlie farther progrefs of this 
evil, they perfuaded the Soldan of the Mame- 
luks, equally alarmed with tiiemfelves at the 
♦•apid fuccefs of the Portuguefe in the Eaft, 
and no lefs interefted to hinder them from 
engrofling that commerce, which had fo long 
been the chief fource of opulence both to the 
niftnarchs and to the people of Eg|fpt, to enter 
into a negociation with the Pope and the King 
of Portugal. The tone which the Soldan af- 
fumed in this negociation was fuch as became 
the* fierce chief of a military government. 

After ftating his exclufivi: right to the trade 

Oforius, lib. be. p. 248, kc. 

N 2 with 
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with India, he forewarned Julius II. and Emanuel, 
that if the Portuguefe did not relinquifli that 
new courfe of navigation by which they had 
penetrated into the Indian ocean, and ceafe 
from encroaching on that commerce, which 
from time immemorial had been carried on 
between the Eaft of Afia and his dominions, 
he would put to death all die chriftians in Egypt, 
Syria, and Paleftine, burn their churches, and 
demolifli the holy fepulchre itfelfh This for¬ 
midable threat, which, during fevcral centuries, 
would have made all Chriftendom tremble, 
feems to have made fo litttle impreflion, that 
die Venetians, as the laft expedient, had re- 
courfe to a meafure, which, in that age, was 
deemed not only reprehenfible but impious. 
They incited the Soldan to fit out a fleet in the 
Red Sea, and to attack rliofe unexpedted in 
vaders of a gainful monopoly, of which he and 
his prcdeceflTors had long enjoyed undifturbed 
polTelfion. As Egypt did not produce timber 
proper for building fliips of force, the Vei%- 
tians permitted the Soldan to cut it in their 
forefts of Dalmatia, whence it was conveyed 
tp Alexandria, and then carried, partly by 
water and partly by land, to Suez. There 

* Oforius de robus Eman. lib. iv. p. no. edit. 1580. 
Afia de Burros, dccad. i. lib. viii. c. 2. 
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twelve lliips of war were built, on board of ® 
which a body of Mameluks was ordered tX) 
ferve, under the command of an officer of merit. 

Thefe new enemies, far more formidable than 
the natives of India with whom the Portu- 
guefe had hitherto contended, tliey encountered, 
with undaunted courage, and after fome confiids; 
they entirely ruined the fquadron, and remained 
mailers of the Indian ocean 

Soon after tins diliiller, the dominion of the 
Maratluks was overturned, and Egypt, Syria, 
and Palcftine were lubjeiStcd to the Turkifli 
empire by the victorious arms of Selim I. Their 
mutual interell quickly induced the Turks and 
Venetians to forget ancient animofities, and to 
co-operate towards the ruin of the Portuguefe 
trade in India. With this view Selim con¬ 
firmed to the Venetians the extenfive commer¬ 
cial privileges which they had enjoyed under- 
the government of the Mameluks, and pub- 
lilbed an edict permitting the free entry of all 
the produftions of the Eaft, imported dire( 5 tly 
from Alexandria, into every part of his do¬ 
minions, and impofing heavy duties upon fucli 
as were brought from Lilbon “. 

* Afiade Barros, dec. ii. lib. li. c. 6. Lafitau, Hift. dc 
Dccouvcrtes d(?s Portugais, i. 292, -See. Ofor. lib. iv. p. 120. 

^ Sandi Sior. Civ. Veuez. part ii. 901. part ili. 432. 

But 
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SECT. But all thefe were unavailing efforts againft the 

^ j fupenor advantages which the Portuguefe pof- 
feffed in fupplying Europe with the commodi¬ 
ties of the in confequence of having 

opened a new mode of communication with 
it. At the fame time^ the Venetians, brought 
to the brink of ruin by the flital league of 
Cambray, which broke trie power and humbled 
the pride of the republic, were incapable of 
fuch cfibrcs for tlie pn ferv aiion of their com- 
me)ce, as tliey might have made in the more 
vigorcKis age of their government, and were 
reduced to the feeble expediients of a declining 
ftatc. Of this tiiere is a remarkable inftance 
in an offer made oy tin m to the' King of Por¬ 
tugal in the year one riioufand five hundred 
and twcnty-oiie, to ptirdiafe, a ftipulated 
price, ail the fidees lmi)0!*ic’d into Lifbon, over 
aiid a!> no- vvhar might be requifitc for the con- 
iumptAm of his own fubjcds. If Emanuel 
had been fo inconfiderate as to clofe with this 
propofa], Venice would have recovered all the 
benetif of the gainful monopoly which flie had 
lott. But the offer met with the reception that 
it merited, and was rejected without hefitation 

The Portuguefe, almoft without obftriic- 
tion, continued their progrefs in the Eaft, until 


Ofor. dc rcb. Eman. lib. xii. 265. 
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they eftablifhed there a commercial empire; sect. 
to which, whether we confider its extent, its 
opulence, the (lender power by which it was 
formed, or the fpkndour with whicli the go¬ 
vernment of it was condudled,- there had hi¬ 
therto been nothing comparable in the hiftory 
of nations. Emanuel, who laid the foundatio.n 
of this ftupendous fabric, had the fatisfaftion 
to fee it almoft completed. Every part of 
Europe was fupplied by the Portuguefe with 
the produftions of the Eaft; and if we except 
fome inconfiderable quantity of them, which 
the Venetians ftill continued to receive by the 
ancient channels of conveyance, our quarter 
of the globe had no longer any commercial 
intercourfe with India, and the regions of Afia 
beyond it, but by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Though from this period the people of 
Europe have continued to carry on their trade 
with India by feaj yet a confiderable portion 
of the valuable produftions of the Eaft is ftill 
conveyed to other regions of the earth by land- 
carriage. In tracing the progrefs of trade with 
India, this branch of it is an objeft of con¬ 
fiderable magnitude, which has not been ex¬ 
amined with fufficient attention. That the 
ancients fhould have had recourfe frequently 
to the tedious and expenfive mode of tranfporting 

K 4 goods 
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goods by land, will not appear furpriling, 
when we recolleft the imperfedt ftate of nar 
vigation among them: The reafon of this mode 
of conveyance being jnot only continued, but 
increafed, in moderp times, demands foipc ex¬ 
planation. 

If we infjpcdl: a map of Afia, we cannot fail 
to obferve, that the communication throughout 
all the countries of that great continent to the 
weft of Indoftan and China, though opened in 
fome degree towards the fouth by the naviga-r 
ble rivers, Eyphrates and Tigris, and towards 
the north by two inland feag, the Euxine and 
Cafpian, muft be carried on in many extenfive 
provinces wholly by land. This, as I have 
obferved, was' the firft tnode of intercourfe 
between different countries, and during the 
infancy of navigation it was the only one. Even 
nfter that art had attained fome degree of im^ 
provement, the conveyance of goods by the 
two rivers formerly mentioned, extended fo 
little way into the interior country, and the 
trade of the Euxine and Cafpian feas were fo 
often obftruded by the barbarous nations Mat¬ 
tered along their Ihores, that partly on that 
account, and partly from the adherence of man¬ 
kind to ancient habits, the commerce of the 
various provinces of Afia, particularly that with 

India 
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India and the regions beyond it, continued to s 
be conduded by land. 

The fame circumftances which induced the 
inhabitants of Afia to carry-on fuch a con- 
fiderable part of their commerce with each other 
in this manner, operated with ftill more power¬ 
ful elFed in Africa. That vaft continent, which 
littk rcfembles the other divifions of the earth, 
is not penetrated by inland feas, like Europe 
and Afia, or by a chain of lakes, like North 
America, or opened by rivers (the Nile alone 
excepted) of extended navigation. It forms 
one uniform, continuous furface, between the 
various parts of which there could be no intcr- 
courfc from the earlieft times, but by land. Rude' 
as all the people of Africa are, and llender as 
the progret? is which they have made in the 
arts of life, fuch a communication appears to 
have been e^^rly opened and always kept" up- 
How far it extended in the more early periods 
to which my refearches liave been direded, and 
by what different routes it was carried on, I 
have not fuffipient information to determ'ine 
with accuracy. It is highly probable that, fronv 
time immemorial, the gold, the ivory, the per¬ 
fumes, both of the fouthern parts of Africa, 
and 6f its more northern diftrids, were con¬ 
veyed cither to the Arabian Gulf, #r to Egypt, 
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* ^in ^ exchanged for the fpices and other produc- 
V-yMa-a tilhs of the Eaft. 


The Mahomedan religion, which Ipread with 
ama2ing rapidity over all Afia and a confiderable 
part of Africa, contributed greatly towards the 
increafe of commercial intercourfe by land in 
both thefe quarters of the globe, and has given 
it additional vigour, by mingling with it a new 
principle of adlivity, and by direfting it to 
a common centre. Mahomet enjoined all his 
followers to vifit once in their life-time, the 
Caaba, or fquare building in the temple of Mecca, 
the immemorial objeft of veneration among his 
countrymen, not only on account of its having 
been chofen (according to their tradition) to be 
the refidcnce of man at his creation but be- 
caufe it was the firft Ipot on this earth which 
was confecrated to the worlhip of God ’: 
In order to preferv^e continually upon their 
minds a fenfe of obligation to perform this duty, 
he directed that, in all the multiplied adts of 
devotion which his religion preferibes, true 
believers fliould always turn their faces towards 

f Abul-Ghazi Bayadur Khan, Hi/l. Geneal. doe 
Tatars, p. ij. 

« Oh/ibn Tableau General de 1 ’ Empire Othoman, 
tom. iii. p. 150, &c. 285. edit. 8vo. 
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that holy placed In obedience to a precept ® t. 
Iblemnly enjoined and feduloufly inculcated, 
large caravans of pilgrims aflemble annually 
in every country where the Mahomedan faith 
is eftablilhed. From the fhores of die Atlantic 
on one hand, and from the mbft remote regions 
of the Eaft on the other, the votaries of the 
Prophet advance to Mecca. Commercial ideas 
and objedls mingle with thofe of devotion. 

The numerous camels ‘ of each caravan are ’ 
loaded with thofe commodities of every coun¬ 
try which are of eafieft carriage and moft ready 
fale. The holy city is crowded, not only with 
zealous devotees, but with opulent merchants. 

During the few days they remain there, 
the fair of Mecca is the greateft, perhaps, oo 
the face of the earth. Mercantile tranfaftions 
are carried on in it to an immenfe value, of 
which the difpatch, the filehce, the mutual 
confidence and good faith in conducting them, 
are the moft: unequivocal proof. The pro- 
dudtions and manufaftures of India form a ca¬ 
pital article in this great traffic, and the caravans, 
on their return, diffeminate them through every 
part of Afia and Africa. Some of thefe are 
deemed neceffary, not only to the comfort, 

' Herbelot Biblloth. Orient, artic. Caaba & Ktblab, 

» See N 0 T E LIII. 
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but to the prefervaflon of life, and others con¬ 
tribute to its elegance and pleafurc. They are 
fo various as to fuit the tafte of mankind in 
every climate, and in different flages of im¬ 
provement ; and are in high requeft among 
the rude natives of Africa, as well as the more 
luxurious inhabit.iiits of Afia. In order to 
fupply their fevcral demands, the caravans return 
loaded with the mullins and chintzes of Bengal 
arid the Dcccan, the fhawls of Cachemire, the 
pepper of Malabar, the diamonds of Golconda, 
the pearls of Kilkare, the cinnamon of Ceylon, 
the nutmeg cloves and mace of the Moluccas, 
and an immenlc number of other Indian com¬ 
modities. 

Beside thele great caravans, formed partly 
ay relpeft for a religious precept, and partly 
with a view to extend a lucrative branch of 
commerce, there are other caravans, and thefe 
not inconfiderable, compofed entirely of mer¬ 
chants, who have no objeft but trade. Thefe, 
at ftated feafons, fet out from different parts 
of the Turkilh and Perfian dominions, and 
proceeding to Indoftan, and even to China, 
by routes which were anciently known, they 
convey by land-carriage the mofl valuable 
commodities of thefe countries to the remote pro¬ 
vinces of both empires. It is only by confidering 

the 
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the diftance to which large quantities of thefe s t. 
commodities are carried, and frequently acrofs <—yi-J 
txtenfive deferts, which, without the aid of 
camels, would have been impaflable, that we 
can form any idea of the magnitude of die trade 
with India by land, and are^ed to perceive, 
that in a Difquifition concerning the various 
modes of conducing this commerce, it is well 
entitled to the attention which I have beftowed 
in endeavouring to trace it 

‘ See NOTE LIV. 
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SECTION IV. 

General Ohfervations. 

SECT, npnus I have endeavoured to uefcribe the 
progrefs of trade with India, both by fca 
and by land, from the earlieft times in which 
hiftory affords any authentic information con¬ 
cerning it, until an entire revolution was made 
in its. nature, and the mode of carrying it on, 
by that gfcat difeovery which I originally fixed 
us the utmoft boundary of my enquiries. Here, 
then, this Difquifition might have been termi¬ 
nated. But as I have conduded my readers to 
that period when a new order of ideas, and 
new arrangements of policy, began to be intro¬ 
duced 
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duced into Europe, in confeqtience of the value * 
and importance of commerce being fo thoroughly «. 
underftood, that- in almoft every country the 
encouragement of it became a chief objeft of 
public attention j as we have now reached that 
point whence a line may be drawn which marks 
the chief diftinftion between the manners and 
political inftitutions of ancient and modern 
times, it will render the work more inftrudlvc 
and ufeful, to conclude it with fome general 
obfervations, which naturally arile from a fur- 
vey of both, and a coroparifon of the one with 
the other. Thefe obfervations, I truft, will be 
found not only to have an intimate ciSineftion 
with the fubjeft of my refearches, and to throw 
additional light upon it; but will ferve to 
illuftrate many particulars in the general hiftory' 
of commerce, anJ*“ to point out efFefts or con- 
fequences of various events, which have not 
been generally oblerved, or confidered with 
that attention which they merited. 

I. After viewing the great and extenfive 
efFefts o& finding a new courfe of navigation 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope, it may 
appear furprifing to a modern obferver, that 
a difeovery of fuch importance was not made, or 
even attempted, by any of the commercial ftatc i 
of the ancient world. But in judging wifii 

refpeft 
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* ® ^ fefped to the conduft of nations in remote timesi 

we never err more widely, than when we decide 
with regard to it, not according to the ideas 
and views of their age, but of our own. lliis 
is not, perhaps, more conlpkuous in any in- 
ftance, than in that under conllderation. It was 
by the Tyrians, and by the Grecksi who were 
matters of Egypt, that the different people • of 
Europe were firtt fupplied with the produdtions 
of the Eatt. From the account that has been 
given of the manner in which they procured 
thefe, it is manifett that they had neither the 
fame inducements with modern nationsj to wifh 
for any hew communication with India, nor 
the fame means of accompliffing it. All the 
commercial tranfaftions of the ancients with 
the Eatt were confined to the ports on the Ma¬ 
labar coatt, or extended at fa^Rieft to the ifland 
of Ceylon. To thefe ftaples, the natives of 
all the different regions in the eattern parts of 
Afia brought the commodities which were the 
growth of their fevcral countries, or the pro- 
dudt of their ingenuity, in their own velfels, and 
with them the Ihips from Tyre and from 
Egypt completed their invettments. While the 
operations of their Indian trade were carried 
on within a fphere fo circumferibed, the con-> 
veyance'^ a cargo by the Arabian Gulf, not- 
withftanding the expence of land carriage, either 

from 
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the iiiettlWs .Tyre a&4 Akxan^rii 
iu^ >Stttte ffe«^ 'to be folidtous for the‘^- 
co\S!^r¥tid5>y other. The fituation of bbtJl 
th^ ciw as Mfcll as that of the other coa- 
fidcfaWc cbm^efcial ftates of antiquitjr, 'Was 
very di^rc^t' from that ^ pf the countries tp 
which, io later .times, mankind have been in¬ 
debted fpr keeping up intercourfe with the 
remote ^ts of the globe. Portugal, Spain> 
England} Holland, which have been moft aftivc 
and fucccfsful in this line of enterprife, all lie 
on ,«he Atlantic ocean, (in which every Eu- 
rpj^an voyage of difeovery muft commence,) 
py 4 'ihave immediate accefs to it. But Tyre waa 
fituated at the eaftern extremity of the Mc- 
ditetviosean, Alexandria not far from it j Rhodes, 
Athens, Corinth, which came afterwards to be 
ranked among the moft adtive trading cities of 
antiquity. lay coididerably • advanced towards 
the lamc^uartcr in that fea. The comnwree 
of 41 tWe was long confined within 

the prceih£k of the Mediterranean j and ite 
fomeiof 'thein never extended beyond k* The 
pillars of Hercules} or the, Straits of Gibi4tar, 
were long confidered as the wtmoftJwdaiy 
of piavigatipn. To reach ;Ais was deemed a 
Cgn4 proof of navlii &iflj before any 
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S T. thefe ftatcs could give a beginning to an at- 
tM>v^ tempt towards exploring the valt unknown ocean 
which lay beyond it, they had to accomplilh 
a voyage (acco'-ding to their ideas) of great 
extent and much danger. This was fufficient 
to deter them from engaging in an arduous 
undertaking, from which, even if attended with 
fuccefs, their fituation prevented their enter¬ 
taining hopes of deriving great advantage *. 

But could we fuppole the difeovery of a 
new paffage to India to have become an object 
of defire or purfuit to any of thefe ftates, their 
fcience as well as pradtice of navigation was 
fo defective, that it would have been hardly 
poflible for them to attain it. The veffels 
which the ancients employed in trade were fo 
(mail, as not to afford ftowage for provifions 
fufficient to fubfift a crew during a long 
voyage. Their conftrudlion was fuch that 
they could feldom venture to depart far 
from land, and their mode of fteerii^ along 
the coaft (which I have been obliged, to 
mention often) fo circuitous and flow, that 
from thefe as well as from other circumftances 
which I might have fpecified*’, we may pro- 

• See NOTE LV. 

‘ Coguet Orig. des Loii des Arts, 8tc. ii. 303. 329* 
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houncc a voyage from the Mediterranean to ^ 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, to have 
been an undertaking beyond their power to 
accornpUfli, in fuch a manner as to render it, 
in any degree, fubfervient to commerce. To 
this decifion, the account prelcrVed by Herodo¬ 
tus, of a voyage performed by fome Phenirkn 
Ihips employed by a king of Egypt, which, taking 
their departure from the Arabian Gulf, doubled 
the fouthern promontory of Africa, and arrived 
at the end of three years, by the Straits ot 
Gades, or Gibraltar, at the mouth of the Nile% 
can hardly be confidered as repugnant; for 
feveral writers of the greateft eminence among 
the ancients, and moft diftinguifhed for their 
proficiency in the knowledge of geography, 
regarded this account rather as an amufing 
tale, than the hiftory of a real tranfadion; and 
either entertained doubts concerning the pof- 
fibility of failing round Africa, or abfolutely 
denied it^. But if what Herouotus relates 
concerning the courfe held by theie Phenidan 
fhips had ever been received by the ancients 
with general aflent, we can hardly fuppofe, that 
any ftate could have been fo wildly adventurous 

* Lib. iVm €♦ 42. 

^ Polyb. lib, iii. p. 193. edit. Cafaub. Plin. I^at. Hift. 
Ub. u, c. 6. PtoL Gcogr. lib. iv. c. 9, See NOT^ T.VI. 
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® ® ^ as to imagine that a voyage, which it required 

Wi mJ- »r three years to complete, could be undertaken 
with a profpe£t of commercial benefit. 

II. The rapid progrefs of the moderns in 
exploring India, as well as the extenfive power 
and valuable fettlements which they early ac¬ 
quired there, mark fuch a diftinftion between 
their mode of conducing naval operations, 
and that of the ancients, as merits to be con- 
fidered and explained with attention. From 
the reign of the firft Ptolemy, to the conqueft 
of Egypt by the Mahomedans, Europe had 
been fupplied with the produftions of the Eafl: 
by the Greeks of Alexandria, by the Romans 
while they were mailers of Egypt, and by the 
lubjefts of the Emperors ofCon''l,'.jitinople, when 
that kingdom became a province of their do¬ 
minions. During this long period, extending 
almoft to a thoufand years, none of thofe peo¬ 
ple, the moll enlightened, undoubtedly, in the 
ancient world, ever advanced by fca farther 
towards the Eaft than the Gulf of Siam, and had 
no regular cftablilhed trade but with the ports 
on the coaft of Malabar, or thofe in the ifland 
of Ceylon. They attempted no conquefts in 
any part of India, they made no fettlements, 
they ereded no forts. Satisfied with an inter- 
courle merely commercial, they did not aim at 

acquiring 
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acquiring any degree of power or dominion in 
the countries where they traded, though it 
ieems to be probable that they might have 
eftablifhcd it without much oppofition from 
the natives, a gentle efTemitiate people, with 
whom, at that time, no foreign and more war¬ 
like race was mingled. But tire enterprifing 
aftivity of the Portuguefe was not long confined 
within the fame limits j a few years after their 
arrival at Calecut, they advanced towards the 
Eaft, into regions unknown to the ancients. 
The kingdoms of Cambodia, Cochin China, 
Tonquin, the vaft empire of China, and all the 
fertile iflands in the great Indian Arcliipelago, 
from Sumatra to the Philippines, were dif- 
covered, and the Portuguefe, though eppofed' 
in every quarter by the Mahomedans of Tartar 
or Arabian origin fettled in many parts of 
India, enemies much more formidable than the 
natives, eftablilhed there that extenfive influence 
and dominion which I have formerly deferibed. 

Of this remarkable difference between the 
progrefs and operations of the ancients and 
moderns in India, the imperfedt knowledge of 
the former, with refpedt both to the theory 
and pradtice of navigation, leems to have been 
the principal caufc. From the coaft of Malabar 
to the Philippines, was a voyage of an extent 

o 3 far 
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far beyond any that the ancients were accuf- 
tomed to undertake, and, according to their 
manner of failing, muft have required a great 
length of time to perform it. The nature of 
their trade with India was fuch, that they had 
not (as has been formerly obferved) the fame 
inducements with the moderns, to profecute 
difeovery with ardour; and, according to the 
defeription given of the veffels in which the 
merchants of Alexandria carried on their trade 
from the Arabian Gulf, they appear to have 
been very unfit for that purpofe. On all thefe 
accounts, the ancients remained fatisfied with 
a flender knowledge of India; and influenced 
by reafons proceeding from the fame caufe, 
they attempted ncitiwr conquefl nor fettle- 
ment there. In order to accomplifh either 
of thefe, they muft have tranfported a confi- 
derable number of men into India. But, from 
the defedtive flrudture of their fhips, as ^weU 
as from the imperfeftion of their art in navi¬ 
gating them, the ancients feldom ventured to 
convey a body of troops to any diftance by fea. 
From Berenice to Mufiris, was to them, even 
after Hippalus had difeover^d the method of 
fleering a diredt courfe, and when their naval 
fkill had attained to its higheft Hate of improve¬ 
ment, a voyage of no lels than feventy days. 
By the ancient route along the coaft of Perfia, 

a voyage 
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a. voyage from the Arabian Gulf to any part ® 
of India muft have been of greater length> "v —^ 

and accompliflied more flowly. As no hoftile 
attack was ever made upon India by fea, either 
by the Greek monarchs of Egypt, though the 
two firft of them were " able and ambitious 
Princes, or by the moft enterprizing of the 
Roman Emperors, it is evident that they muft 
have deemed it an attempt beyond their power 
to execute. Alexander the Great, and in imita¬ 
tion of him, his fucceflbrs, the marnarchs of 
Syria, were the only perfons in the ancient 
world who formed an idea of eftablifliing their 
dominion in ahy part of India ■, but it was with 
armies led thither by land, that they hoped to 
atchieve this. . 

III. The fudden effed of opening a dired 
communication with the Eaft, in lowering the 
price of Indian commodities, is a circumftance 
that merits cbfervation. How compendious 
foever the ancient intc.rcourfe with India may 
appear to have been, it was attended with con- 
fiderable expence. The produdions of the 
remote parts of Afia, brought to Ceylon, or to 
the ports on the Malabar coaft, by the natives, 
were put on board the (hips which arrived 
from the Arabian Gulf. At Berenice they 
were landed, and carried by camels two hundretf 
o 4 and 
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and fifty-eigh**miles to the banks of the Nile. 
There they were again embarked, and conveyed 
down the river to Alexandria, whence they were 
dilpatched to different markets. The addition 
to the price of goods by fuch a multiplicity 
of operations muff have been confiderabie, 
efpecially when the rate chargeable on each 
operation was fixed by monopolifts, fubjedt to 
no controul. But, after the pallage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope was difeovered, 
its various commodities were purchafed at firft 
hand in the countries of which they were the 
growth or manufadure. In all thefe, particu¬ 
larly in Indoftan and in China, the fubfiftence 
of man is more abundant than in any other part 
of the earth. The people live chiefly upon 
rice, the moft prolific of all grains. Popula¬ 
tion, of confequence, is fo gi eat, and labour 
fo extremely cheap, that every produftion of 
nature or of art is fold at a very low price. 
When thefe were fliipped in different parts 
of India, they were conveyed diredly to Lilbon, 
by a navigation, long indeed, but uninterrupted 
and fafe, and tlience circulated through Europe. 
The carriage of mercantile goods by water is 
fo much lefs expenfiye than by any other mode 
of conveyance, that asfoon as the Portuguefe 
could import the produdions of India in fuf- 
l^cient quantities to fupply the demands of 

Europe, 
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Europe, they were able to afFord them at fuch s 
a reduced price, that the competition of the 
Venetians ccafed almoft entirely, and the full 
ftream of commerce flowed in its natural di- 
redion towards the cheapeft market. In what 
prt^ortion the Portuguefe lowered the price 
of Indian commodities, I cannot afcertain with 
precifion, as I have not found in contemporary 
writers fufficient information with refped to 
that point. • Some idea, however, of this, ap¬ 
proaching perhaps near to accuracy, may be 
formed, from the computations of Mr. Munn, 
an intelligent Englifh merchant. He has pub- 
iiflied a table of the prices paid for various 
articles of goods in India, compared with the 
prices for which they were fold in Aleppo, 
from which the difference appears to be nearly 
as three to one; and he calculates, that, after a 
reafonable allowance for the expence of the 
voyage from India, the fame goods may be 
fold in England at half the price which 
they bear in Aleppo. The expence of con¬ 
veying the produdlions of India up the 
Perfian Gulf to Baflbra, and thence either 
through the Great or Little Defert to 
Aleppo, could not, I (hould imagine, differ 
confiderably from that by the Red Sea to 
Alexandria. We may therefore fuppofe, that 
{he Venetians might purchafe them from the 

merchants 
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s t^c T. merchants of that city, at nearly the fame rate 
t .—^ for which they were fold in Aleppo j and when 
we add to this, what they muft have charged as 
their own pront in all the markets which they 
frequented, it is evident that the Portuguefe 
might afford to reduce the commodities of*the 
Eaft at a price below that which has bceff'men- 
tioned, and might fupply every part of Europe 
with them more than one-half cheaper than for¬ 
merly. The enterprizing fchemes of the Portu- 
guele monarchs were accompliihed fooner, as 
well as more completely, than in the hour of 
moft fanguine hope they could have prefumed to 
cxpedl i and early in the fixteenth century, their 
fubjecls became poflefled of a monopoly of the 
trade with India, founded upon the only equi¬ 
table title, that of furnifhing its produdlions 
in greater abundance, and at a more moderate 
price. 

We may obferve, that in confequence of 
a more plentiful fupply of Indian goods, and at 
a cheaper rate, the demand for them increafed 
rapidly in every part of Europe. To trace 
the progrefs of this in detail, would lead me far 
beyond the period which I have fixed as the 
limit of this Difquifition, but fome general re¬ 
marks concerning it will be found intimately 
coane&ed with the fubjed of my inquiries. 

The 
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The chief articles of importation from India, s T* 
while the Romans had the dire<Stion of the trade 
with that country, have been formerly Ipeci- 
fied. But upon the fubverfion of their empire, 
and the fettlement of the fierce warriors of 
Scythia and Germany in the various countries 
of Europe, the ftate of fociety, as well as the 
condition of individuals, became fo extremely 
different, that the wants and defires of men were 
no longer the fame. Barbarians, many of them 
not far advanced in their progrels beyond the 
rudeft ftate of focial life, had little relifh for 
thofe accommodations, and that elegance, which 
are fo alluring to polifhed nations. The cu¬ 
rious manufa<ftures of filk, the precious ftones 
and pearls of rhe Eaft, which had been the 
ornament and pride of the wealthy and luxurious 
citizens of Rome, were not objefts of- defire to 
men, who, for a confiderable time after they 
took pofTeflion of their new conquefts, retained 
the original fimplicity of their paftoral manners. 

They advanced, however, from rudenefs to re¬ 
finement in the ulual courle of progreffion which 
nations are deftined to hold, and an increafe of 
wants and defires requiring new objedls to gra¬ 
tify them, they began to acquire a relifh for 
fome' of the luxuries of India. Among thefe 
they had a fingular predilcdtion for the fpiceries 
and aromatics which that country yields in fuch 
ij variety 
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variety and abundance. Whence their peculiar 
fondr.efs for thefe arofe, it is not of importance 
to inquire. Whoever confults the writers of the 
middle apes, will find many particulars which 
confirm this obfcr .v.tion. In every enumeration 
of Indiian commodities v,’hich they give, fpices 
are always mentioned as the moll: confiderable 
and precious - articleIn their cookery, all 
difhes were highly fcaloned with them. In 
every entertainment of p..radc, a profufion of 
them was deemed eflential to magnificence. In 
every medical prefeription they were principal 
ingredientsBut confiderable as the demand 
for fpices had become, the mode in which the 
nations of Europe had hitherto been fupplied 
with them was extremely diladvantageous. The 
fhips employed by the merchant. of Alexandria 
never ventured to vifit thofe remote regions 
which produce the molt valuable fpices, and 
before they could be circulated through Europe, 
they were loaded with the accumulated profits 
received by four or five different hands through 
wliich tliey had pafled. But the Portuguefe, 
with a bolder fpirit of navigation, having pene¬ 
trated into every part of Afia, took in their 

* Jac. de Vkriac. Hill. Hierof. ap. Bougars, i. p. 1099. 
Wilh. Tyr. lib. xii. c. Z3. 

* Du Cange, Gloflixr. Verb. Armata, Species. Henry’s 
Hift. of G. Brit, vol, iv. p. 597, 598. 
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cargo of Ipices in the places where they grew, s t. 
and could afford to difpofe of them at fuch a 
price, that, from being an expenfive luxury, 
they became an article <)f fuch general ufc, as 
greatly augmented the demand for them. An 
efFeft fimilar to this may be oblerved, wirh 
refpeft to the demand for other commodities 
imported from India, upon the reduftion of 
their price by the Portuguefe. From that 
period a growing tafte for Afiatic luxuries niny 
be traced in every country of Europe, and the 
number of fliips fitted out for that trade at 
Lilbon, continued to increafe every year*. 

V. Lucrative as the trade with India was, 
and had long been deemed, it is remarkable that 
the Portuguefe were fuftered to n main in the 
undifturbed and exclufive pofTeffion of it, during 
the courfc of almoft a century. In the ancient 
world, though Alexandria, from the' peculiar 
felicity of its fituation, could carry on an inter- 
courfe with the Eaft by lea, and circulate its 
produdlions tlirough Europe with fuch advan¬ 
tage, as gave it a decided Superiority over every 
rival; yet various attempts (which have been 
deferibed in their proper places) were made, 
from time to time, to obtain fome lhare in a 
commerce fo apparently beneficial. From tiie 

« See NOTE LVIL 
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s T. growing aftivity of the commercial fpirit in the 
ww-yi—< fixtecnth century, as well as from the example 
of the eager folicitude with which the Venetians 
and Genoefe exerted themfelves alternately to 
Ihut out each other from any lhare in the Indian 
trade, it might have been expeAed that fomc 
competitor would have arifen to call in queftion 
the claim of the Portuguefe to an exclulive right 
of traffic with the Eaft, and to wreft from them 
fome portion of it. There were, however, at 
that time, fome peculiar circumftances in the 
political ftatc of all thofe nations in Europe, 
whofe intrufion, as rivals, the Portuguefe had 
any reafon to dread, which fecured to them the 
quiet enjoyment of their monopoly of Indian 
commerce, during fuch a long period. From 
the acceffion of Charles V. to the throne, Spain 
was either fo much occupied in a multiplicity of 
operations in which it was engaged by the am¬ 
bition of that monarch, and of his fon Philip II. 
or lb intent on profecuting its own difeoveries 
and conquefts in the New World, that, although, 
A.D. 15*1. by the fuccefsful enterprize of Magellan, its 
fleets were unexpeftedly conducted by a new 
courfe to that remote region of Afia which was 
the feat of the moft gainful and alluring branch 
of trade carried on by the Portuguefe, it could 
make no confiderabie effort to avail itfclf of the 
commercial advantages which it might have 

derived 
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derived from that event. By the acquifition of * 
the crown of Portugal, in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and eighty, the kings of Spain, in- 
ftcad of the rivals, became the protedors of the 
Portuguefe trade, and the guardians of all its 
exclufive rights. Throughout the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the ftrength and refources of France were 
fo much wafted by the fruitlefs expeditions of 
their monarchs into Italy, by their unequal con- 
teft with the power and policy of Charles V. 
and by the calamities of the civil wars which 
defolated the kingdom upwards of forty years, 
that it could neither beftow much attention 
upon objedls of commerce, nor engage in any 
fcheme of diftant enterprize. The Venetians, 
how fenfibly foever they might fed the morti* 
lying reverfe of being excluded, alrnoft entirely, 
from the Indian trade, of which their capital had 
been formerly the chief leaf, were fo debilitated 
and humbled by the League of Cambray, that 
they were no longer capable of engaging in any 
undertaking of magnitude. England, weakened 
(as was formerly oblcrved) by the long conteft 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter, and 
juft beginning to recover its proper vigour, was 
reftrained from aftive exertion, during one part 
of the fixteenth century, by the cautious 
maxims of Henry VII. and wafted its ftrength, 
during anodier part of it, by engaging incon- 

fidcrately 
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s fideratcly in the wars between rhe princes on 

v — v—^ the continent, 'j^'he nation, though deftined to 
acquire territories in India more extenfive and 
valuable than were ever poflelled by any Euro¬ 
pean power, had no fuch prefentiment of its fu¬ 
ture eminence there, as to take an early parr in 
the commerce or tranfacflions of that country, 
and a great part of the century elapfed before it 
began to turn its attention towards the Eall. 

While the moft confiderable nations in Eu¬ 
rope found it necelTary, from the circumftances 
which I have mentioned, to remain inadlive 
Ipeftators of what palled in the Eaft, the Seven 
United Provinces of the Low Countries, re¬ 
cently formed into a fmall ftate, ftill ftruggling 
for political exiftence, and yet .n the infancy 
of its jiower, ventured to appear in the In¬ 
dian ocean as the rivals of the Portuguefe; 
and, defpifing their prctenfions to an exclufive 
right of commerce with th^ extenfive countries 
to the eaftward of the Cape of Good Hope, in¬ 
vaded that monopoly wliich they had hitherto 
guarded with fuch jealous attention. The Eng- 
lifli foon followed the example of the Dutch, 
and both nations, at firft by the enterprizing 
induftry of private adventurers, and afterwards 
by the more powerful efforts of trading com¬ 
panies, under the protedlion of public autho¬ 
rity. 
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rity, advanced with aftonifliing ardour and fuc- 
cefs in this new career opened to them. The 
vaft fabric of power which the Portuguefe had 
creftcd in the Eaft (a fiipcrftrufture much coo 
large for the bafis on v/hicK it had to reft) was 
almoft entirely overturned, in as Ihort time, and 
with as much facility, as it had been railed. 
England and Holland, by driving them from 
their moft valuable fettlcments, and feizing the 
moft lucrative branches of their trade, hare 
attained to that pre-eminence in naval power 
and commercial opulence, by which they are 
diftinguilhed among the nations of Europe. 

VI. The co-incicience, in point of time, of 
the difcoveries made by Columbus in the Weft, 
and thofe of Gama in the Eaft, is a fingular 
circumftance, which merits obfcrvation, on ac- 
covmt of the remarkable influence of thofe 
events in forming or ftrengthening the com¬ 
mercial connetftion of the different quarters of 
the globe with each other. In all ages, gold 
and filver, particularly the latter, have been 
the commodities exported with the greateft 
profit to India. In no part of the earth do the 
natives depend fo little upon foreign countries, 
either for the neceflaries or luxuries of life. The 
bleffings of a favourable climate and fertile foil, 
augmented by their own ingenuity, aflhrd them 
p whatever 
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whatever they defire. In confequence of this, 
trade with them has always been carried on in 
one uniform manner, and the precious metals 
have been given in exchange for their peculiar 
productions, whether of nature or art. But 
when the communication with India was ren¬ 
dered fo much more eafy, that the demand for 
its commodities began to increafe far beyond 
what had been formerly known, if Europe 
had not been fuppJied with the gold and filver 
which it was neceflary to carry to the markets 
of the Eaft from fources richer and more abun¬ 
dant than her own barren and impoverifhed 
mines, Ihc mull either have abandoned the trade 
with India altogether, or have continued it with 
manifeft difadvantage. By fuch a continual 
drain of gold and filver, as v.i !i as by the un¬ 
avoidable wafte of both in circulation and in 
manufactures, the quantity of thofe metals muft 
have gone on diminifliing, and their value 
would have been fo much enhanced, that they 
could not have continued long to be of the fame 
utility in the commercial tranfaCtions between 
the two countries. But before the effeCts of 
this diminution could be very fenfibly felt, Ame- 
,xica opened her mines, and poured in treafures 
upon Europe in the moft copious ftream to 
which mankind ever had accefs. This treafure, 
in Ipite of innumerable anxious precautions to 

prevent 
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prevent it, flowed to the markets, where the s 

commodities neceffary for fupplying the wants, .. 

or gratifying the luxury of the Spaniards, .were 
to be found j and frj^ that time to the preieJBtt, 
the Englifli and Dutch have purchalcd the pro- 
dudions of China and Indoftan, with fliver 
brought from the mines of Mexico and Peru. 

The immenle exportation of filver to the Eaft, 
during the courfe of two centuries, has not only 
been replaced by the continual influx from Ame¬ 
rica, but the quantity of it has been conlidcr- 
ably augmented, and at the fame time the 
proportional rate of its value in Europe and in 
India has varied fo little, that it is chiefly witli 
filver that many of the capital articles Imported 
from the Eafl: are ftill purchafed. 

While America contributed in this manner 
to facilitate and extend the intercourfe of Europe 
with Afia, it gave rife to a traffic with Africa, 
which, from flendcr beginnings, has become fo 
confidcrable, as to form the cliief bond of com¬ 
mercial connedion with that continent. Soon 
after the Portuguefe had extended their difeo- 
veries on the coaft of Africa beyond the river 
Senegal, they endeavoured to derive fome be¬ 
nefit from their new fettlements there, by the 
fale of flaves. Various circumftances combined 
in favouring *he revival of this odious traffic. 

p 3 In 
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* ® ^ In every part of America, of which the Spa- 

V....V * niards took j)oirefl 3 on, they found that the na¬ 

tives, from the feeblenefs of their frame, from 
their indolence, or from the injudicious manner 
of treating them, were incapable of the exer¬ 
tions requifite cither for working mines, or for 
■cultivating the earth. Eager to find hands more 
induftrious and efficient, the Spaniards had re- 
courfe to their neighbours the Portuguefe, and 
purchafed from them negroe n:>ves. Experi¬ 
ence foon difcovercd, : i.at thry were men of a 
more hardy race, and fo much better fitted for 
enduring fatigue, that the labour of one negroe 
was computed to be equal to tliat of four Ame¬ 
ricans *'; and from that time the number em¬ 
ployed ii' the New 'World has gone on increaf- 
ing with rapid progrefs. In tiiis praftice, no 
lefs repugnant to the feelings of humanity than 
to the principles of religinn. the Spaniards have 
unhappily been imitateo h ■ all the nations of 
Europe, who have acquired territories in the 
warmer climates of the New 'World. At pre- 
fent the number of negroe flaves in the fettle- 
ments of Great Britain and France in the Weft 
Indies, exceeds a million; and as the cftablifh- 
ment of fervitud- has been found, both in an¬ 
cient and in modern times, extremely unfavour¬ 


able 


* Hift. of America, vol. i, p. jao. 
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able to population, it requires an annual importa- s t. 
tion from Africa of at leaft fifty-eight thousand, 
to keep up the ftock*. If it were poflible to 
afcertain, with equal cxaftnefs, the number of 
flaves in the Spanilh dominions, and in North 
America, the total number of negroe flaves 
might be well reckoned at as many more. 

Thus the commercial genius of Europe, 
which has given it a vifible alcendant over the 
three other divillons of the earth, by difeerning 
their refpedtive wants and rcfources, and by 
rendering them reciprocally fubfervient to one 
another, has cftabliflied an union among them, 
from which it has derived an irnmenfe increafe 
of opulence, of power, and of enjoyments, 

VII. Though the difeovery of a New 
World in the Weft, and the opening of a 
more eafy and dired: communication with 
the remote regions of the Eaft, co-operated 
towards extending the commerce, and adding 
to the enjoyments, of Europe, a remarkable 
difference may be oblcrvcd, with refped both to 
the time and the manner in which they produced 
thefe effeds. When the Portuguefe firft vifited 
the different countries of Alia, ftrctching from 

* Report of Lords of the Privy Couacil, .A. D. *788f 
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SECT, the coafl: of Malabar to China, they found 

I——yZ—^ them pofleffed by nations highly civilized, which 
had made confiderabie progrefs in elegant as 
well as ufeful arts, which were accuftomed 
to intercourfe with ftrangers, and well ac¬ 
quainted with all the advantages of commerce. 
But when the Spaniards began to explore the 
New World which they difeovered, the alpeft 
which it prefenied to them was very different. 
The iflands were inhabited by naked favages, 
fo unacquainted with the fimplcft and moft 
neceffary arts of life, that they fubfifted chiefly 
on the fpontaneous produftions of a fertile 
foil and genial climate. The continent ap¬ 
peared to be a foreft of immenfc extent, along 
the coaft of which were fcattered fome feeble 
tribes, not greatly fuperior to the iflanders in 
induftry or improvement. Even its two large 
monarchies, which have been dignified with 
the appellation of civilized ftates, had not ad¬ 
vanced fb far beyond their countrymen, as to 
be entitled to that name. The inhabitants, both 
of Mexico and Peru, unacquainted with the 
ufeful metals, and deflitute of the addrefs requi- 
fite for acquiring fuch command of the inferior 
animals as to derive any confiderabie aid from 
their labour, had made fo little progrefs in 
agriculture, the firfl: of all arts, that one of the 
greateft difficulties with which the fmall number 

of 
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of Spaniards, who overturned thofe highly ex¬ 
tolled empires, had to ftruggle, was how to pro¬ 
cure in them what was fufficient for their fub- 
fiftence. 

It was of conlequence, with a very different 
fpirit, that the intercourfc with two countries, 
refcmbling eacla, other fo little in their degree 
ofimprovement, was begun and carried on. The 
Portuguefe, certain of finding in the Eaft, not 
only the produftions with which the bountiful 
hand of Nature has enriched that part of the 
globe, but various manufactures which had long 
been known and admired in Europe, engaged 
in this alluring trade with the greateft eagernefs. 
The encouragement of it their monarchs con- 
fidcred as a chief objeCl of government, towards 
which they directed all the power of the king¬ 
dom, and rouzed their fubjeCts to fuch vigor¬ 
ous exertions in the profecution of it, as og- 
cafioned that altonifhing rapidity of progrels 
which I have delcribed. The ianguine hopes 
with which the Spaniards entered upon their 
career of difeovery, met not with the fame 
Ipeedy gratification. From the induftry of 
the rude inhabitants of the New World, they 
did not receive a Angle article of commerce. 
Even the natural productions of the foil and 
climate, when not cherilhed and multiplied by 

p 4 the 
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* ^iv foftering and afkivc hand of man, were of 

little account. Hope, rather than fuceefsy 
incited them to perfift in extending their rc- 
fearches and conquefts j and as government de¬ 
rived little immediate benefit from thefc, it left 
the prolccution of them chiefly to private adven¬ 
turers, by whofc enterprizing activity, more 
than by any effort of the ftate, the moft valuable 
poffeflions of Spain in America were acquired. 
Inftead of the inftantaneous and great advan¬ 
tages which the Fortuguefe derived from their 
difeoveries, above half a century elapfed before 
the Spaniards reaped any benefit of confequence 
from their conquefts, except the fm^ll quantities 
of gold which the iflanders were compelled 
to colleft, and the plunder of the gold and 
filver employed by the Mexicans and Peruvians 
as ornaments of their perfons and temples, or 
as utenfils of facred or domeftic ufe. It was 
not until the difeovery of the mines of Potofi 
in Pent, in the year one thoufand five hundred 
and forty-five, and of thofe of Sacotecas in 
Mexico, foon after, that the Spanilh territories 
in the New World brought a permanent and 
valuable addition of wealth and revenue to the 
mother country. 

Nor did the trade with India differ more 
from that with .America, in refped of the par^ 

ticular 
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ticular circumftance which I have explained, 
than in rcfpeft to the manner of carrying it on, 
after it grew to be a confiderable obje<5l: of 
political attention. Trade with the Eaft was 
a fimple mercantile tranlaftion, confined to 
the purchale either of the natural produftions 
of the country, fuch as fpiccs, precious ftones, 
pearls, &C. or of the manufadlures which 
abounded among an indinlrlous race of men, 
fuch as filk and cotton liulFs, porcelane, &c. 
Nothing more was requiCte in conJucfling 
this trade, than to fettle a few fkilful agents in 
proper places, to prepare a proper afTortment 
of goods for completing the cargoes of fliips 
as foon as they arrived from Europe, or at the 
utmoft to acquire the command of a few for¬ 
tified ftations, which might fecure them ad- 
miflion into ports where they might careen 
in fafety, and find protedion from the infults 
of any hoftile power. There was no necelFity 
of making any attempt to efiablifh colonies, 
either for the cultivation of the toil, or the, 
conduct of manufa(5tures. Both thefe remained, 
as formerly, in the hands of the natives. 
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But as fooaas that wild fpirlt of enterprizej 
which animated the Spaniards who firft explored 
and fubdued the New World, began to fubfide, 
and when, inftead of roving as adventurers 
11 from 
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from.province to province in queft of gold and 
filvcr, theyfcrioufly turned their thoughts towards 
rendering their conquefts beneficial by cultiva¬ 
tion and induftry, they found it neceflary to 
eftablifh colonies in every country which they 
wifhed to improve. Other nations imitated 
their example in the fettlements which they 
afterwards made in fome of the iflands, and on 
the continent of North America. Europe, after 
having dcfolated the New World, began to 
repcople it, and under a fyftcm of colonization 
(the fpirit and regulations of which it is not 
the objeft of this Difquifition to explain) the 
European race has multiplied there amazingly. 
Every article of commerce imported from the 
New World, if we except the furs and fkins 
purchafed from the independent tribes of hunters 
in North America, and from a few tribes in 
a fimilar ftate on the Southern continent, is 
the produce of the induftry of Europeans fettled 
there. To their exertions, or to thofe of hands 
which they have'taught or compelled to labour, 
we are indebted for fugar, rum, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, rice, and even the gold and fliver ex- 
trafted from the bowels of the earth. Intent 
on thofe lucrative branches of induftry, the in¬ 
habitants of the New World pay little attention 
to thofe kinds of labour which occupy a dori- 
fiderable part of the members of other fodiericff, 

and 
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and depend, in fome nneafure, for their fub- ® ® 
liftcncc, and entirely for every article of elegance w— 
and luxury, upon the ancient continent. Thus 
the Eurppeans have become manufacturers for. 
America, and their induftry has been greatly 
augmented by the vaft demands for fupplying 
the wants of extenfive countries, the population 
of which is continually increafing. Nor is the 
influence of this demand confined folely to the 
nations which have a more immediate connec¬ 
tion with the American colonies i it is felt in 
every part of Europe that furnilhes any article 
exported to them, and gives adivity and vigour 
to the hand of the artifan in the inland pro¬ 
vinces of Germany, as well as to thofe in Great 
Britain and other countries, w'hich curry on a 
dired trade with the New World. 

But while,. ;the difeovery and conqueft. of 
America is allowed to be one principal caufc 
of that rapid increafe of induftry and wealth, 
which is confpicuous in Europe during the 
two laft centuries, fome timid theorifts have 
maintained, that throughout the lame period 
Europe has been gradually impoverilhed, by 
being drained of its treafure, in order to 
carry on its trade with India. But this appre- 
henfion has arifen from inattention to the nature 
end ufe of the precious metals. They arc to 

be 
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* ® ® be confidcred in two different lights; either 

V—ir^ as the figns which all civilized nations have 
agreed to employ, in order to efVimate or 
reprefent the value both of labour and of all 
commodities, and thus to facilitate the purchafe 
of the former, and the conveyance of the latter 
from one proprietor to another} or gold and 
filver may be viewed as being themfelves com¬ 
modities or articles of commerce, for which 
fomc equivalent muft be given by fuch as wifli 
to acquire them. In this light, the export¬ 
ation of the precious metals to the Eaft fhould 
be regarded; for, as the nation by which they 
are exported muft purchafe them with the pro¬ 
duce of its own labour and ingenuity, this trade 
muft contribute, though not in the fame ob¬ 
vious and dlred: manner as iliat with America, 
towards augmenting the general induftry and 
opulence of Europe. If England, as the price 
of Mexican and Peruvian dollars which are ne- 
ceflary for carrying on its trade' with India, 
muft give a certain quantity of its woollen or 
cotton cloth or hard-ware, then the hands 
of an additional number of manufafturers 
are rendered active, and work to a certain 
amount muft be executed, for which, without 
this trade, there would not have been any 
demand. The nation reaps all the benefit 
arifing from a new creation of induftry. With 

the 
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the gold and filver which her manufeftures ^ T. 
have purchafcd in the Weft, fhe is enabled to 
trade in the markets of the Eaft, and the ex¬ 
portation of treafure to In^lia, which has been 
fp muA dreaded, inftead of impoveriftiing, 
enriches the kingdom. 

VIII. It is to the difeovery of the pafTage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, and to the 
vigour and fuccefs with which the Portuguelc 
proft cuted their conquefts and cftablilhed their 
dominion there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its prefervation from the moft illiberal and 
humiliating fervitude that ever opprelTed pp- 
lifhed nations. For this obfervation I am in¬ 
debted to an Author, whofe ingenuity has illuf- 
trated, and whofe eloquence has adorned the Hif- 
tory of the Settlements and commerce of Modern 
■Nations in the Elaft and Weft Indies*; and it 
appears to me fo well founded as to merit 
more ample inveftigation. A few years after 
the firft appearance of the Portuguele in India> 
the dominion of the Mameluks was overturned 
by the irrefiftible power of the Turkifh arms, 
and Egypt and Syria were annexed as provinces 
to the Ottoman empire. If after this event 
jlie commercial intercourfe with India had con- 


* M. L’Abbe Raynal. 
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tinued to be carried on in its ancient channel?, 
the Turkifh Sultans, by being maftcrs of Egypt 
and Syria, muft have pofleired the abfolutc com- 
taand of it, whether the produdions of the Eaft 
were conveyed by the Red Sea to Alexandria, 
or were tranfported by land-carriage from the 
Perfian Gulf to Conftantinople, and the ports, 
of the Mediterranean. The monarchs who 
•w^cre then at the head of this great empire, 
were neither deftitutc of abilities to perceive 
the pre-eminence to which this would have 
elevated them, nor of ambition to afpire to it. 
Selim, the conqueror of the Mameluks, by 
confirming the ancient privileges of the Vene¬ 
tians in Egypt and Syria, and by his regula¬ 
tions concerning the duties on Indian goods, 
W'hich I have already mentioned, early dif- 
covered his folicitude to fecure all the ad¬ 
vantages of commerce with the Eaft to his 
own dominions. The attention of Solyman 
the Magnificent, his fucceflbr, feems to have 
been equally direded towards the fame objed, 
More enlightened than any monarch of the 
Ottoman race, he attended to all the tranfadions 
of the European ftates, and had oblervcd the 
power as well as opulence to which the republic 
of Venice had attained by engroffing the com¬ 
merce with the Eaft. He now beheld Portugal 
rifing towards the fame elevation, by the fame 
J 4 means. 
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means. Eager to imitate and to fuppknt them, ® 
he formed a foheme fuitable to his clmraftcr 
for political wifdom and the appellation of Infti~ 
tutor of Ruks, by which the Turkilh Hiftorians 
have diftinguilhed him, and eftabJilhed, early in 
his reign, a fyftem of commercial laws in his do¬ 
minions, by which he hoped to render Conftan- 
tinople the great ftaple of Indian trade, as it 
had been in the profperous ages of the Greek 
empire''. For accomplilhing this fcheme, 
however, he did not rely on the operation of 
laws alone; he fitted out about the fame time 
a formidable fleet in the Red Sea, under the 
conduft of a confidential officer, with fuch a 
body of janizaries on board of it, as he K 
deemed fufficient not only to drive the Portu- 
guefc out of all their new fettlements in 
Indk, but to take pofleffion of fome com¬ 
modious Ifation in that country, and to- ereft 
his ftandard there. The Portuguefc, by ef¬ 
forts of valour and conftancy, entitled to 
the fplendid fuccefs with "which they were 
crowned, repulfed this powerful armament in 
every enterprizc it undertook, and compelled 
the lhattered remains of the Turkilh fleet and 

Paruta Hift. Ventt. lib. vii. p. 589, Saudi Stor. 

Civil. Venez. part ii. p. goi .' 
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i t r. army to return with ignominy to the harbours 
from which they had taken their departure, 
with the moft fanguine hopes of terminating 
the expedition in a very different manner*. 
Solyman, though lie never relinquilhed the 
defign of cxpeiiing the Portuguefe from India, 
and of acquiring feme eftablilliment there, was 
fo occupied during the remainder of his reign, 
by the multiplicity of arduous operations in 
v/hich an infatiablc ambition involved hjm, that 
he never had Icifurc to refume the profccutioa 
of it with vigour. 

Ik either the meafures of Selim had produced 
the effedl which he expefted, or if the more 
adventurous and extenfive plan of Solyman had 
been carried into execution, the command of 
the wealth of India, together with fuch a marine 
as the monopoly of trade with that country 
has, in every age, enabled the power which pof- 
feffed it to create and maintain, muft have’: 
brought an acceffion of force to an empire 
already formidable to mankind, that would 
have rendered it altogether irrefiftible. Eu¬ 
rope, at that period, was not in a condition to 
have defended itfclf againft the combined ex- 

• Afu dc Barros, dec. iv. lib. x. c. i, 
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crtions of fuch naval and military power, fup- 
ported by commercial wealth, and under the 
dircdion of a monarch whofe comprehenfive 
genius was able to derive from each its pecu« 
liar advantages, and to employ all with the 
greateft effeft. Happily for the human race, 
the deipotic fyftem of Turkifh government, 
founded on fuch illiberal fanaticifm as has ex- 
tinguirtied fcience in Egypt, in AlFyria, and 
in Greece, its three favourite manfions in an¬ 
cient times, was prevented from extending its 
dominion over Europe, and from fuppreffing 
liberty, learning, and tafte, when beginning to 
make fuccefsful efforts to revive there, and again 
to blefs, to enlighten, and to polifh mankind. 
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J SHALL now endeavour to fulfil an en¬ 
gagement which 1 came under*, to make 
fome obfervation-s upon the genius, the udinners, 
and inftitutions of the people of India, as far 
as they can be traced from the earlieft ages 
to which our knowledge of them extends. Were 
I to enter upon this wide field with an intention 
of furveying its whole extent; were I to view 
each obje<5]; which it prefents to a philofophical 
inquirer, under all its difikrent alpc(fts, it would 
lead me into relearches and fpeculations, not 
only of immenfe length, but altogether foreign 
from the fubjedl of this Difquifition. My in¬ 
quiries and refledtions lhall therefore be con¬ 
fined to what is intimately connedled with the 


“ See Page 27. 
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defign of this work. I Ihall colleft the fadls 
which the ancients have tranfmitted to us con¬ 
cerning the inftitutions peculiar to the natives 
of India, and, by comparing them with what 
we now know of that country, endeavour to 
deduce fuch conclufions as tend to point out 
the circumftances which have induced the reft 
of maiikind, in every age, to carry on com¬ 
mercial interccurfe to fo great an extent with 
that country. 

Of this intercourfe there are confpicuous 
proofs in the earlieft periods concerning which 
hiflory affords information. Not only the 
people contiguous to India, but remote nations, 
feem to have been acquainted, from time im¬ 
memorial, with its commodities, and to have 
valued them fo highly, that in order to procure 
them they undertook fatiguing, expenfive, and 
dangerous journeys. W henever men give a 
decided preference to the commodities of any 
particular country, this muft be owing either 
to its polfefling feme valuable natural produc¬ 
tions peculiar to its foil and clim.ate, or to fome 
fuperior progrefs which its inhabitants have 
made in induftry, art, and elegance. It is not 
to any peculiar excellence in the natural produc¬ 
tions of India, that we muft aferibe entirely the 
prediledion of ancient nations for its commodi¬ 
ties} 
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ties; for, pepper excepted, an article, it muft 
be allowed, of great importance, they are little 
different from tliofe of other tropical countries j 
and Ethiopia or Arabia might have fully fup- 
plied the Phenicians, and other trading people 
of antiquity, with the fpices, the perfumes, 
the precious ftones, tiie gold and filver, winch 
formed the principal articles of their com¬ 
merce. 

Whoever then willies to trace the commerce 
with India to its fource, mult fearch for it, not 
fo much in any peculiarity oi the natural pro- 
du(5tions of that country, as in the iuprrior im¬ 
provement of its inhabitants. Many fafls hav.e 
been tranfmitted to us, which, if they are ex¬ 
amined with proper attention, clearly demon- 
ftrate, that the natives of India were not only 
more early civilized, but had made greater pro- 
grefs in civilization than any other people. 
Thcfe I fliall endeavour to enumerate, and to 
place them in fuch a point of view as may 
ferVe both to throw light upon the inftitu- 
tions, manners, and arts of the Indians, and to 
account for the eagernefs of all nations to 
obtain the produftions of their ingenious in- 
duftry. 
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Bv the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians 
were reckoned among thofe races of men which 
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(hey dcnommatc4 Autcchthcnes or AbarigimSy 
whom they confidered as natives of the fbif, 
whole origin could not be traced*'. By the 
inlpired writers, tltc wifdom of the Eaft (an 
exprefiron which is to be underftood as a dc- 
fcription of their extraordinary progrefs in 
fciencc and arts) was early celebrated'. In 
order to illiiftrate and confirm thefe explicit 
teftimonies concerning the ancient and high 
civilization of the inhabitants of India, I flraJI 
take a view of their ranic and condition as 
individualsj of their civil policy; of their laws 
and judicial proceedings; of their uleful and 
elegant arts; of their fciences; and of their 
religious inllitutions; as far as information can 
be gathered from the accounts of tlie Greek 
and Roman writers, compared e.ith what ftiil 
remains of their ancient acquirements and in- 
ftitutions. 

I. From the moll ancient accounts of India 
we learn, that the difiinctlon of ranks and fc- 
paration of profelTions were completely efta- 
blifhed there. This is one of the moll: un¬ 
doubted proofs of a fociety confidcrabiy ad¬ 
vanced in its ptogrefs. Arts in the early ftages of 
focial life are ib few, and fo fimple, that each man 
is fufficiently mafter of them all, to gratify every 

* Died. Sic. lib. ii. p. 151. i Kings, iv. 31. 
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demand of his own limited dcfires. A lavage 
can form his bow, point his arrows, rear his hut, 
and hollow his canoe, without calling in the 
aid of any hand more Ikilful than his own**. 
But when time has augmented the wants of men, 
the productions of art become fo complicated 
in their ftrutlure, or fo curious in their fabric, 
that a particular courfe of education is requiCte 
towards forming the artiO: to ingenuity in con 
trivance and expertnefs in execution. In pro¬ 
portion as refinement fprtaids, the dillin<5lion 
of profeflions increafes, and they branch out 
into more numerous and minute fubdivifions. 
Prior to the records of authentic hiftory, and 
even before the mod remote tera to which theif 
own traditions pretend to reach, thr feparation 
of profeflions had not only taken ])iace among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of It was 
Iccured by an inftitution which mull be con- 
fidered as the fundamental article in the fyftem 
of their policy. The whole body of the people 
was divided into four orders or calls. The 
members of the firll, deemed the moll facred, 
had it for their province, to fliidy the prin¬ 
ciples of religion; to perform its funftions; 
and to cultivate the fciences. They were the 
priefts, the inftrudlors, and philofophers of the 

'* Hill, of Amer. vol. iii. 165. 
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nation. The members of die fccond order 
were entruftcd with the government and defence 
of the Hate. In peace they were its rulers and 
magihrates, in war they were the generals who 
commanded its armies and the foldiers who 
fought its battles. The third was compofed 
of hiifbandmen and merchants; and the fourth 
of artifans, labourers, and fervants. None 
of thefe can ever quit his own call, or be ad¬ 
mitted into another'. The ftation of every 
individual is unalterably fixed; his deftiny 
is irrevocable; and the walk of life is marked 
out, from which he mud never deviate. This 
line of feparation is not only eftablilhed by 
civil authority, but confirmed and fanedioned 
by religion 5 and each order or caft is faid 
to have proceeded from the Divinity in fuch 
a different manner, that to mc^gle and con¬ 
found them would be c.cined an aft of moll 
daring impiety h Nor ii it between the 
four different tribes alone that fuch infupe- 
rable barriers are fixed; the members of each 
caft adhere invariably to the profeftion of 
their forefathers. From generation to ge¬ 
neration, the fam.e families have followed, 

* Aycen Akbcry, iii. 8i, &c. Skctclies relating to the 
Jliftory, &c. of the Hindoos, p. 107, 6 cc. 

* See NOTE LVIII. 
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and will always continue to follow, one uniform 
line oflife. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various 
members which coinpofe a community, feem, 
at firft view, to be atlverie to improvement 
either in fcicnce or in arts; and by forming 
around the different orders of men artihclal 
barriers, which it would be impious to pafs, 
tend to circuml'cribe the operations of die human 
mind within a narrower fphere than nature has 
allotted to them. When every man is at full 
liberty to dii-efl his efforts towards ilioie objefts 
and that end which the impulfe of his own mind 
prompts him to prefer, he may be expeiffed 
to attain that high degree of eminence to whfeh 
the uncontroulcd exertions of genius and. induftry 
naturally conduft. T.'he regulations of Indian 
policy, with relpefl to the different orders of 
men, muff neceliarily, at fome times,' check 
genius in its career, and confine to the funiffions 
of an inferior call, talents fitted to fhine in an 
higher fphere. But the arrangements of civil 
government are made, not lor what is extraor¬ 
dinary, but for what is common j not for the 
few, but for the many. The objedt of the 
lirft Indian iegiflators was to employ the moft 
cffedtual means of providing for the fubfiffence, 
the fccurity, and hajipinefs of all the members 
4 of 
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of the community over which they prefided. 
With this view they fet apart certain races 
of mf n for each of the various profeffions 
and arts neceflary in a well-ordered focicty, 
and appointed the exercife of them to be tranf- 
tnittcd from father to fon in fucccflion. This 
fyftem, thojigh extremely repugnant to the 
ideas which we, by being placed in a very dif¬ 
ferent ftate of fociety, have formed, will be 
found, upon attentive infpedlion, better adapted 
to attain the end in view, than a carekfs ob- 
ferver, at firft fight, is apt to imagine. The 
human mind bends to the law of neceffity, and 
is accuftomed, not only to accommodate itlclf to 
the reftraints which the condition of its nature, or 
the inftitutions of its country, impofe, but to ac- 
quiefee in them. From his enti-nce into life, an 
Indian knows the ftation allotted to him, and the 
functions to which he is deftined by his birth. 
The objefls which relate to thefe, are the firft that 
prefent themfclves to his view. They occupy 
Jiis thoughts, or employ his hands j and, from 
his rarlleft years, he is trained to the habit of 
doing with eafe and pleafure, that which he muft 
continue througli life to do. To this may be 
aferibed that high degree of perfedtion con- 
fpicuous in jiiany of the Indian manufadlures; 
and though veneration for the practices of 
their anci Hors may check the fpirit of inverj- 
.1 tion,, 
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t'lon, yer, by adhering to thefe, they acquire 
fuch an expcrtnels and delicacy of hand, that 
Euiopeans, with all the advantages of fliperior 
h it tice, and the aid of more complete inlb'u- 
loenib, have never been able to equal the ex- 
quifitc execution of their workmanfliip. vVidlr 
this Jiigii iiiiprovemt nt of their more curious 
manutaeturcs excited the atlmiration, and at- 
tradVed the commerce of other nations, tlv' 
feparation of profeOlons in India, and i!ic earl) 
diflriburion of the people into dalles, attached 
to particular kinds of laboui', fcciired fuch abund¬ 
ance of the more common and ufeful commodi¬ 
ties, as not only fupplied their own wants, but mi- 
iiiftered to thole of the countries around them. 

To this early divifion of the people into 
cafts, we muft likewife aferibe a linking f.ccu- 
liaricy in the Hate of India; the permanence 
of its inilitutions, and the immutability in the 
manners of its inhabitants. What now is in 
India always w'as there, and is likely Hid 
to continue: neither the ferocious violence and 
illiberal fanaticiim of its Mahomedan conquerors, 
nor the power of its Kuropean mallc.'-s, have 
efFefted any confiderable alteration I'he fanae 
diftinclions of condition take jdace, the fame 


S See NOTE LiX. 
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arrangements in civil and domeftic fociety 
remain, the fame maxims of religion are held 
in veneration, and the fame fciences and arts 
are cultivated. Hence, in all ages, the trade 
with India has been the fame; gold and filver 
have uniformly been carried thither in order 
to purchafe the fame commodities with which 
it now fupplies all nations j and from the age 
of Pliny to the prefent times, it has been always 
confidered and execrated as a gulf which fwal- 
lows up the wealth of every other country, 
that flows inceflantly towards it, and from which 
it never returns'*. According to the accounts 
wliich I have given of the cargoes anciently 
imported from India, they appear to have con- 
fifted of nearly the fame articles with thofe of 
the inveftments in our own times; and what¬ 
ever difference we may obferve in them feems 
to have arifen, not fo much from any diverfity 
in the nature of the commodities which the 
Indians prepared for fale, as from a variety in 
the taffes or in the wants, of the nations which 
demanded them. 

II. Another proof of the early and high 
civilization of the people of India, may be 
deduced from confidering their political con- 


» See NOTE LX. 
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ftitution and form of government. The Indians 
trace back the hiftory of their own country 
through an immenfe fucceffion of ages, and 
aflert, that all Aha, from the mouth of the 
Indus on the weft, to the confines of China 
on the eaft, and from the mountains of Thibet 
on the north, to Cape Comorin on the fouth, 
formed a vaft empire, fubjeft to one mighty 
fovereign, under whom ruled feveral hereditary 
Princes and Rajahs. But their clironology, 
which meafures the life of man in ancient times 
by thoufands of years, and computes the length 
of the feveral periods,, during which it fuppofes 
the world to have exifted, by millions, is fo 
wildly extravagant, as not to merit any ferio_us 
difeufljon. We muft reft fitisfied, then, until 
fome more certain information is obtained with 
refpedt to the ancient hiftory of India, with 
taking the firft accounts of that country, which 
can be deemed authentic, from the Greeks, 
who ferved under Alexander the Great. They 
found kingdoms of confiderable m.agnitude 
cftablilhed in that country. The tcrritoiies 
of Porus and of Taxiles comprehended a great 
part of the Panjab, one of the moft fertile and 
beft cultivated countries in India. The king¬ 
dom of the Prafij, or Gandaridx, ftretched 
to a great extent on both ftdes of the Ganges. 
All the three, as appears from the ancient Greek 
writers, were powerful and populous. 
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This defcription of the partition of India 
into llates of fuch magnitudes is alone a corl- 
vincing proof of its having advanced far in 
civilization. In whatever region of the earth 
there has been an opportunity of obferving the 
progrefs of men in focial life, they appear a; firil 
in fmall Independent tribes or communities. 
Their common wants prompt them to unite; 
and their mutual jealoufies, as well as the necef- 
fity of fecuring fubfiftence, compel them to 
drive to a diftance every rival who might en¬ 
croach on thofe domains which they confider as 
their own. Many ages elapfe before they 
coalefce, or acquire fufficient forefight to pro¬ 
vide for the wants, or fufficient wifdom to con¬ 
duit the affairs of a numerous fociety. Even 
under the genial climate, and hi the rich foil of 
India, more favourable iierhaps to the union and 
increafe of the human fpecies than any other 
part of the globe, the formation of fuch exten- 
five ftates, as were eftablifficd in that country 
when firfl; vifited by Europeans, muff have been 
z work of long time ; and the members of them 
mult have been long accuftomed to exertions of 
ufeful induffry. 

Though monarchical government was effa- 
blilhcd in all the countries of India to which the 
knowledge of the ancients extended, the fovc- 
reigns were far from poffeffing uncontrouled or 

defpotic 
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defpotic power. No trace, indeed, is dlfco- 
vered there of any aflembly or public body, the 
members of which, either in their own right, or 
as reprefentatives of their fellow-citizens, could 
interpofc in enading laws, or in fuperintending 
the execution of them. Inftitutions deftined to 
aflert and guard the rights belonging to men in 
a focial ftate, how familiar foever the idea 
may be to the people of Europe, never formed 
a part of the political conftitution in any great 
Afiatic kingdom. It was to different principles 
that the natives of India were indebted for re- 
ftriftions which limited the cxercife of regal 
power. The rank of individuals was unalter¬ 
ably fixed, and the privileges of the different 
carts were deemed inviolable. The monarchs 
of India, who are all taken from the fecond of 
the four dalles formerly deferibed, which is 
intrufted with the functions of government and 
cxercife of war, behold among their fubjeds an 
order of men far fuperior to theml'elves in 
dignity, and fo confeious of their own pre¬ 
eminence, both in rank and in fanfrity, that they 
would deem it degradation and pollution, if they 
were to cat of the fame food with their fove- 
rcign'‘. Their perfons are facred, and even for 
the moft heinous crimes they cannot be capitally 

** Orme’s DiflVrt. vol, i. p. 4. Sketches, &c. p. 113. 
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punifhcd; their blood muft never be fhed To 
men in this exalted ftation monarchs muft look 
up with refpeftj and reverence them as the mi- 
nifters of religion, and the teachers of wifdom. 
On important occafions, it is the duty of fove- 
reigns to confult them, and to be direfted by 
their advice. Their admonitions, and even their 
cenfures, muft be received with fubmiffive re- 
fpeft. This right of the Brahmins to offer their 
opinion with refpedt to the adminiftration of 
public affairs was not unknown to the ancients™; 
and in fome accounts preferved in India of the 
events which happened in their own country, 
princes are mentioned, who, liaving violated 
the privileges of the cafes, and difregarded the 
remonftrances of the Brahmins, were depofed 
by their authority, and put to death 

While the facred rights of the Brahmins 
oppofed a barrier againft the encroachments of 
regal power on the one hand, it was circum- 
feribed on the other by the ideas which thofe 
who occupied the higheft ftations in focicty en¬ 
tertained of their own dignity and privileges. 

* Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § lo. p. 275. 283, &c# 
Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1029. C. 

** Account of the Qualities requifite in a. Magiftratci, 
prefixed by the Pundits to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
p, cu and cxvi» 
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As none but the members of the caft next in 
rank to that which religion has rendered iacred, 
could be employed in any fundion of the ftate, 
the fovereigns of t!ie cxtenfive kingdoms an¬ 
ciently eftablifhed in India, found it necclfary to 
entruft them with the fuperintendence of the 
cities and provinces too remote to be under 
their own immediate infpedlion. In thefc fta- 
tions they often acquired Inch wealth and influ¬ 
ence, that ofrices conferred during pleafure, 
continued hereditarily in their families, and they 
came gradually to form an intermediate order 
between the fovereign and his fubje(fl;s; and, by 
the vigilant jealoufy with which they maintained 
their own dignity and privileges, they con- 
ftrained their rulers to rcfpeifl: them, and to 
govern with moderation and equity. 

Nor were the benefits of thele reftraints 
upon the power of the fovereign confined wholly 
to the two fuperior orders in the ftate; they 
extended, in fome degree, to the third daft 
employed in agriculture. The labours of that 
ntunerous and ufeful body of men are fo effen- 
lial to the prefervation and happinefs of fociety, 
that the greateft attention was paid to render 
their condition fecure and comfortable. Ac¬ 
cording to the ideas which prevailed among the 
natives of I.ndia (as we are informed by the 

firft 
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firft Europeans who vifited their country), the 
Ibvercign is confidered as the foie univerfal 
proprietor of all the land in his dominions, and 
from him is derived every fpecies of tenure by 
which his fubjedls can hold it. Thefe lands 
were let out to the farmers who cultivated them, 
at a ftipulated rent, amounting ufually to a fourth 
part of their annual produce paid in kind In 
a country where the price of work is extremely 
low, and where the labour of cultivation is very 
inconfiderable, the earth yielding its produflions 
almoft fpontaneoufly, where fubfiftence is ama¬ 
zingly cheap, where few clothes are needed, and 
houfes are built and furnUhed at little expence, 
this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant or oppref- 
five. As long as the hulbandman continued to 
pay the eftablifhed rent, he retained pofleffion 
of the farm, which defeended, like property, 
from father to fon. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of 
the condition and tenure of the renters of land 
in India, agree fo perfedly with what now takes 
place, that it may be confidered almoft as a 
defeription of the prefent ftate of its cultivation. 
In every part of India, where the native Hindoo 
Princes retain dominion, the Ryots, the modern 

• Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1030. A. Diod. Sic. lib. ii. 
p- 53 - 
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name by which the renters of land arc dlftin- 
guiflicd, hold their poffeffions by a kale, which 
may be confidered as perpetual, and at a rate 
fixed by ancient furveys and valuations. This 
arrangement has been fo tong eftablifhed, and 
accords fo well with the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the diftindiions of cafts, and the 
funftions allotted to each, that it has been in¬ 
violably maintained in all the provinces fubjedl 
either to Mahomedans ori Europeans; and, to 
both, it ferves as the balls on which their whole 
fyftem of finance is foundedIn a more re¬ 
mote period, before the original inftitutions of 
India were fubverted by foreign invaders, the 
induftry of the hulbandman, on which every 
member of the community depended for lub- 
fiftence, was as fecure as.the tenure by which he 
held his lands was equitable. Even war did not 
interrupt his labours or endanger his property. 

It was not uncommon, we are informed, tliat 
while two hoftile armies were fighting a battle 
in one field, the peafants were plougiiing or 
reaping in, the next field in perfeft tranquillity 
Thefe maxims and regulations of the ancient 
legillators of India have a near refeinblance to 
the fyftem of thoi'e ingenious fpeculators on 
political ceconomy in modern times, who re- 

See NOTE LXI. Strab. lib. sv. p. 1030. A. 
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prefent the prod\Tce of land as the foie fource of 
Wealth in every country j and who confider the 
diicovery of this principle, according to which 
they contend that the government of nations 
ihould be condudlcd, as one of the greateft 
eftorts of human wifdom. Under a form of 
government, which paid fuch attention to all the 
different orders of wlrich the fociety is com- 
poled, particularly the cultivators of the earth, 
it is not wonderful 'that the ancients fliould 
deferibe the Indians as a mcift happy race of 
men ; and that the moft intelligent modern ob- 
fervers flrould celebrate the equity, the huma¬ 
nity, and mildnefs of Indian policy. A Hindoo 
Rajah, as I have be'en informed by perfons well 
acquainted with the Hate of India, refembles 
more a father prefiding in a numerous family of 
his own children, than a fovereign ruling over 
inferiors, fubjeCL to his dominion. He endea¬ 
vours to fecure their happlnefs with vigilant 
I'olicituue; they are attached to him with the 
moil tender affection and inviolable fidelity. 
W e can hardly conceive men to be placed in 
e.ny ftate more favourable to their acquiring all 
the advantages derived from focial union. It is 
only when the mind is perfetflly at eafe, and 
neither feels nor dreads oppreffion, that it em¬ 
ploys its adive powers in forming numerous 
arrangements of police, for fecuring its enjoy¬ 
ments 
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meats and increafing them. Many arrange¬ 
ments of this nature 'the Greeks, though 
accuftomed to their own inllitutions, the moft 
perfefl at that time in Europe, obierved and 
admired among the Indians, and mentian them 
as inftances of higli civilization and improve¬ 
ment. There were cftabliOied among the In¬ 
dians three diftindl claffes of officers, one of 
v/Jiich had it in charge to infpeef ap;riculturc, 
and every kind of counrry work. 'Idiey inea- 
I'ured the portions of land allotted to each 
renter. They had the cuilody of rhe Tanks, or 
public refervoirs of water, without a regular 
diftribution of which, the Helds in a torrid cli¬ 
mate cannot be rendered fetrlle. Tucy marked 
out the courle of the highways, along which, at 
certain diftances, they ereiflcd ftones, to mea- 
i'ure the road and diredt travellers'. To officers 
of a fccond clafs was committed the infpcciion 
of the police in cities; their fundions, of courfe, 
were many and various; fome of which only I 
fliall fpccify. They a]tpropriated houfes for tire 
reception of Itrangers j they protected t.hem from 
injury, provided for their fubfiftence, and, when 
icized vv'ith any difeafe, they appointed phyfi- 
cians to attend them; and, on die event of their 
death, they not only buried them with decency, 

' .See N O T E Lxrr. 
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but took charge of their efFeds, and reftored 
them to their relations. They kept exad re- 
gifters of births and of deaths. They vifited the 
public markets, and examined weights and 
meafures. The third clafs of ofEcers fuperin- 
tended the military department; but, as the 
objeds to which their attention was dircded are 
foreign from the fubjed of my inquiries, it is 
unneceflary to enter into any detail with refpcd 
to them h 

« 

As manners and cufloms in India defccnd 
almoft without variation from age to age, many 
of the peculiar inftitutions w'hich I have enu¬ 
merated ftill fubfift there. There is ftill the 
fame attention to the condi udion and preferva- 
tion of tanks, and the diftribution of their wa¬ 
ters. The diredion of roads, and placing ftoncs 
along them, is ftill an objed of police. Choul¬ 
tries, or houfes built for the accommodation 
of travellers, are frequent in every part of the 
country, and arc ufeful as well as noble monu¬ 
ments of Indian munificence and humanity. It 
is only among men in the moft improved ftate 
of fociety, and under the beft forms of govern¬ 
ment, that we difcover inftitutions fimilar to 

* Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1034. A, &c. Diod. Sicul. 
lib. ii. p. 154. 
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thole which I have defcribed ; and many nations 
have advanced far in their progrefs, without 
eftablilliing arrangements of police equally 
perfcdt. 

III. In eftimating the progrefs which any 
nation has made in civilization, the object that 
merits the greatell degree of attention, next to 
its political conilitution, is the fpirit of the laws 
and nature of the forms by which its judicial 
proceedings are regulated. In the early and 
rude ages of fociety, the few difputes with re- 
fpedt to property which arife, are terminated by 
the interpofition of the old men, or by the 
authority of the chiefs in every fmall tribe -or 
communitjj; their decifions are diftated by their 
own difcrction, or founded on plain and ob¬ 
vious maxims of equity. But as the controver- 
fies multiply, cafes fmiilar to fuch as have been 
formerly determined muft recur, and the 
awards upon thefe grow gradually into prece¬ 
dents, which ferve to regulate future judgments. 
Thus, long before the nature of property is 
defined by pofitive ftatutes, or any rules pre- 
feribed concerning the mode of acquiring or 
conveying it, there is gradually formed, in 
every ftate, a body of cuftomary or common 
law, by which judicial proceedings are direded, 
and every decifion conformable to it is fubmitted 
R 4 • to 
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to with reverence, as the refult of the accumu¬ 
lated wlfdom and experience of ages. 

In this ftate the adminifiration of juftice feems 
to have been in India when tirft vifited by Eu¬ 
ropeans. Though the Indians, according co 
their account, had no written laws, but deter¬ 
mined every controverted point, by recolleding 
what had been formerly decidedthey aflert, 
that juftice was difpenled among clicm with 
great accuracy, and that crimes were moft 
feverely puniftied". But in this general ob- 
fervation is contained all the i.r.teliigcnce which 
the ancients fiirnilh concerning the nature and 
forms of judicial proceedings in India. From 
tlie time of ?>'Iegafthenes, no Greek or Roman 
of any note appears to have i elided long enough 
in the country, cr to have been fo much ac¬ 
quainted with the cuftoms of the natives, as to 
be capable of entering into any detail with re- 
Ijiedt to a point of fo great importance in their 
policy. Fortunately, the defers of their in¬ 
formation have been amply fupplied by the more 
accurate and extenfive refearches of the mo¬ 
derns. During the courle of almofl; three cen¬ 
turies, the number of perfons who have reforted 

‘ Strabo, lib. xv. 1035. D. 

“ Diod. Sicul. Jib. ii. p. 15.^.. 
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from Europe to India has been great. Many 
of them, who have remained long in the coun¬ 
try, and were perfons of liberal education and 
enlarged minds, have lived in fuch familiar in- 
tercourfe with the natives, and acquired fo com¬ 
petent a knowledge of their languages, as enabled 
them to obferve their inllitutions with atte.ntion, 
and to deferibe them with fidelity. Rcfpeilablc 
as their authority may be, I fliall not, in what 
I offer for illuftrating the judicial proceedings 
of the Idindoos, reft upon it alone, but lhall 
derive my information from fources higher and 
more pure. 

Tow'ards the middle of the fixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Akber the fixth, in defeent froiu I'amer- 
lane, mounted the throne of Iridoftan. He is 
one of the few fovereigns intitled to the appel¬ 
lation both of Great and Good, and the only 
one of Mahomedan race, whofe mind ap¬ 
pears to have rif'en fo far above all the illiberal 
prejudices of that fanatical religion in which he 
was educated, as to be capable of forming a plan 
worthy of a monarch who loved his people, and 
was folicitous to render them happy. As, in 
every province of his extenfive dominions, the 
Hindoos formed the great body of his fubjefts, 
he laboured to acqpirc a perfedl knowledge of 
their religion, their fciences, their laws, and in- 
4 ftitutions; 
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Ilicutions ; in order that he might condud every 
part of his government, particularly the admi- 
niftration of juftice, in a manner as much ac¬ 
commodated as poiTible to their own ideas*. 
In this generous undertaking lie vras feconded 
v/ith zeal by his vizier Abul Fazel, a minifter 
■vvhofe underftanding was not lefs enlightened 
than that of his maftcr. By their afllduous 
rcl'earches, and confultation of learned men 
I'ucli information was obtained as enabled Abul 
Fazel to publiHi a brief compendium of Hindoo 
juri(prudence in the Ayeen Akbery which 
may be confidered as the firft genuine com¬ 
munication of its principles to perfons of a dif- 
■73. ferent religion. About two centuries afterwards, 
tlie illuftrious example of Akber was imi¬ 
tated and lurpafled by Mr. Haftings, the Go¬ 
vernor General of the Britiflr Settlements in 
India. By his authority, and under his infpec- 
tion, the molt eminent Pundits, or Brahmins 
learned in the laws, of the provinces over which 
he prefided, w'ere alfembled at Calcutta; and, 
in the courfe of two years, compiled, from their 
moft ancient and approved authors, fentence by 
I'entencc, without addition or diminution, a full 
code of Hindoo laws “; which is, undoubtedly, 

* See NOTE LXIII. r Ayeen Akbery, A. vol, iii. 
p. 95. » Vol. iii. p. 197, &c, * Preface to the 

OC'dt, p. -x. 
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the mofl valuable and authentic elucidation of 
Indian policy and manners that has been hitherto 
communicated to Europe. 

According to the Pundits, fomc of the 
writers upon whofe authority they found the de¬ 
crees which they have inferred in the Code, 
Jived fcveral millions of years before their time 
and they boaft of having a fuccefllon of ex¬ 
pounders of their laws from that period to the 
prefent. Without entering into any examination 
of what is fo extravagant, we may conclude, 
that the Hindoos have in their iiofieffion treatifts 
concerning the laws and jurirprudence of their 
country, of more remote antiquity than are. to 
be found in any other nation. The truth of 
this depends not upon their own tellimony alone, 
but it is put beyond doubt by one circumftance, 
that all thefe treatifes are written in the Sanflereet 
language, which has not been Ipoken for many 
ages in any part of Indoftan, and is now under- 
Ilood by none but the nioft learned Brahmins, 
Tltat the Hindoos were a people highly civil¬ 
ized, at the time when their laws were com- 
pofed, is moft clearly eftablifhed by internal 
evidence contained in the Code itfelf. Amons 
pations beginning to emerge from barbarifm. 


tSi 


^ Preface to the Code, p. xxxviit. 
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riic regulations of law are extremely fimplc, 
and applicable only to a few obvious cafes of 
daily occurrence. Men inuft have been long 
united in a focial Hate, their tranlaftions mull 
have been numerous and complex, and judges 
muft have determined an immenfe variety of 
controverfies to which thefe give rife, before 
the fyftem of law becomes fo voluminous and 
comprchcnfive as to dii'eft the judicial proceed¬ 
ings of a nation far advanced in improvement. 
In that early age of the Roman republic, when 
the laws of the Tvvdvc i'ables were j^romul- 
gated, nothing more was reauired than the 
laconic injunftions which they contain for regu¬ 
lating the decifions of courts of juRicc ; but, 
in a later period, tlic body of civil law, ample 
as its contents are, was found hardly fufficient 
for that purpofe. l o the jejune brevity of the 
Twelve I’ables, the Hindoo Code has no re- 
femblance, but with rc fped to the number and 
variety of points it confiders, it will bear a coni- 
parifon with the celebrated Digeft of Juftinianj 
or with the fyftems of jurifprudence in nations 
moft highly civilized. The articles of which 
the Hindoo Code is compofed, are arranged in 
natural and luminous order. They are nu¬ 
merous and comprehenfive, and inveftigated 
with that minute attention and difeernment 
V hich arc natural to a people diftinguifhed for 

acute? 
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acutenels and fubtiiity of^underftandlng, who 
have been long accuflomed to the accuracy 
of judicial proceedings, and. acquainted with 
all rile refinements of legal praflice. The de- 
cifions concerning every point (with a few 
exceptions occafioried by local prejudices and 
peculiar cuftoms) are founded upon the great 
and immutable principles of juftice which the 
liuman mind acknowledges and refpefts, in 
every age, and in all parts of the earth. Who¬ 
ever examines the whole work, cannot enter¬ 
tain a doubt of its containing the jurifprudcncc 
of an enlightened and commercial people. 
Whoever looks into any particular title, will 
be furprifed with a minutenefs of detail and 
nicety of diftinflion, which, in many inftanccs, 
feem to go beyond the attention of i .rirope;an 
legiflation; and it is remarkable that Ibine of 
the regulations which indicate the greatef de-. 
gree of refinement, were eftablifhed in periods 
of the moft remote antiquity. “ In the firfi. 
“ of the facred law trafts, (as is obfcrvtd by 
“ a perfon to whom Oriental literature, in all 
“ its brandies, lias been greatly indebted,) 
“ which the Hindoos uippofe to have been 
“ revealed by Menu fomc millions of years 
ago, there Is a curious pafiiigc on the legal 
intereft of money, and the limited fate of 
“ it in different cafes, widi an exception in re-* 

gard 
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“ gard to adventutes at fea; an exception 
“ which the fenfe of mankind approves, and 
“ which commerce abfolutely requires, though 
« it was not before the reign of Charles I. 
“ that our Englilh jurilprudence fully admit- 
“ ted it in refpedl of maritime contra6ts‘.” 
It is likewife worthy of notice, that though the 
natives of India have been diftinguifhed in 
every age for the humanity and mildnefs of 
their dilpofition, yet fuch is the folicitude of 
their law-givers to preferve the order and tran¬ 
quillity of fociety, that the punifhments which 
they inflid on criminals, are (agreeably to an 
obfervation of the ancients already mentioned) 
extremely rigorous. Punilhment (according 
“ to a ftriking pcrfonification in the Hindoo 
“ code) is the magiftratc; punilhment is the 
“ infpirer of terror; punilhment is the nourilher 
“ of the fubjefts; punilhment is the defender 
“ from calamity; punilhment is the guardian 
“ of thofe that deep; punilhment, with a 
“ black afpedt, and a red eye, terrifies the 
“ guilty*'.” 

IV. As the conditibn of the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of ^ndia, whether we confider them as 

* Sir William Jones’.s Third Difeourfe, Afiat. Rc- 
fearch. p. 428. Code, ch. xxi. § 8. 
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individuals, or as members of fociety, appears, 
from the preceding inveftigation,' to ha^ been 
extremely favourable to the cultivation of ufeful 
and elegant arts j we are naturally led to en¬ 
quire, whether the progreft which dieylsElually 
made in them, was fuch as might liave be< n 
cxpedled ' from a people in that fituation. In 
attempting to trace this progrefs, we have not 
the benefit of guidance equal to that which 
conduced our refearches concerning the former 
articles of enquiry. The ancients, from their 
flender acquaintance with the interior ftate of 
India, have be^n able to communicate little 
information with refpedt to the arts cultivated 
there; and though the moderns, during their 
continued intercourfe with India for three cen¬ 
turies, have had accefs to obferve them with 
greater attention, it is of late only, that by 
ftudying the languages now and formerly fpoken 
in India, and by confulting and tranflating 
their moft eminent authors, they have begun 
to enter into that path of enquiry which leads 
with certainty to a thorough knowledge of the 
ftate of arts cultivated in that country. 

One of the firft arts which human ingenuity 
aimed at improving, beyond W’hat mere neceffity 
requires, was that of building. In the brief re ¬ 
marks 
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inarks which the fubjcft of my inquiries leads 
me to make on the progrefs of this art in India, 

I fhall confine my attention wholly to thofe of 
higheft antiquity. The moft durable monu¬ 
ments ijpf human induftry are public buildings. 
The produftions of art formed for the common 
purpofes jof life, wafte and perifh in ufing them j 
but works deftined for the benefit of pofterity 
fubfill through ages, and it is according ' to 
the manner in which thefe are executed, that 
we form a judgment with refpeft to the de¬ 
gree of power, flcill, and improvement to which 
the people by whom they were erefted had 
attained. In every part of India monuments 
of high antiquity are found. Thefe are 
of two kinds, fuch as were confecrated to the 
offices of religion, or fortrclfes built for the 
fecurity of the country. In the former of thefe, 
to which Europeans, wiiatevcr tlieir ftrufture 
may be, give the general name of Pagodas, 
may obferve a diverfity of ftile, which both 
marks the gradual progrefs of architeaure, 
and throws light on the general ftate of arts 
and manners in diflerent periods. The moft 
early Pagodas appear to have been nothing 
nioic than excavations in mountainous parts 
of the country, formed probably in imitation 
of she natural caverns to which the firft in^- 

habitanti 
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habitants of the earth retired for fafety during 
the night, and where they found fhclccr from 
the inclemency of the feafons. The moft 
celebrated, and, as there is reafon to believe, 
the moft ancient of all thefer, is the Pagoda 
in the iftand Elephanta, at no great diftance 
from Bombay. It has been hewn by the hand^ 
of man out of a folid rock, about half way up 
a high mountain, and formed into a fpacious 
area, nearly i ao feet fquare. In order to fup- 
port the roof, and the weight of the mountain 
that lies above it, a number of maflTy pillars, 
and of a form not inelegant, have been cut out of 
the fame rock, at fuch regular diftances, as on 
die firft entrance prefents to the eye of the fpcc- 
cator an appearance both of beauty and of 
ftrength. Great part of the infide is covered 
with human figures in liigh relief, of gigantic 
Ilze as well as Angular forms, and diftinguifhed 
by a variety of fymbols, reprefenting, it is pro¬ 
bable, the attributes of the deities whom they 
wor-ftupped, cjt the aflions of the heroes whom 
^ey adimirnd. In the ifle of Sallctte, Hill 
nearer to Bombay, are excavations in a fimilar 
ftilC) hardly inferior in magnificence, and def¬ 
ined for the feme religious purpofes. 

Thesi ftupendous works are of fuch high 
aatiquity, that as t;he natives cannot, either from 

s hiftory. 
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hlftory or tradition, give any information concewt-; 
ing the time in which they were executed, they 
univerfally afcribe the formation of them to the 
power of fuperior beings. From the extent 
and grandeur of thefe fubterraneous manfions, 
which intelligent travellers compare, to the 
moft celebrated monuments of human power 
and art in any part of the earth, it is manifefl 
that they could not have been formed in that 
ftage of focial life where men continue divided 
into fmall tribes, unaccuftomed to the efforts 
of perfevering induftry. It is only in States 
of confiderable extent, and among people long 
habituated to fubordination, and to adl with 
concert, that the idea of fuch magnificent works 
is conceived, or the power of accomplifhing 
them can be found. 

That fome fuch powerful ftate was efta- 
blifhed in India at the time when the excavations 
in tlie iflands of Elephanta and Salfette were 
formed, is not the only conclufion to be drawn 
from a furvey of them j the ftile in which the 
I'culptures with which they are adorned is ex¬ 
ecuted, indicates a confiderable improvement 
in art at that early period. Sculpture is the 
imitative art in which man feeims to have made 
the firft trial of his own talents. Bur even in 
thofe countries where it has attained to the 

higheft 
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higheft degree of perfeclion, its prog'refs haS 
been extremely flow. * Soever has attended 
to the hiftory of this art in Greece, knows how 
tar removed the firft rude eflay to reprefent 
the human form, was from'tiny complete de¬ 
lineation ot it'. But the different groupes of 
figures which ftill remain entire in the Paguda 
of Elephanta, however low they mull; rank if 
rhey be compared with the more elegant works 
of Grecian or even Etrufean artifts, are finilhed 
in a ftile confiderably fuperior to the hard, in- 
expreflive manner ot the Eg>'ptians, or to the 
figures in the celebrated palace of Perfepolisi 
In this light they have appeared to perfons 
abundantly qualified to appretiate their meriq 
and from difierent drawings, particularly thofe 
of Niebuhr, a traveller equally accurate in 
obferving, and faithful in deferibing, we muft 
form a favourable opinion of the ftatc of arts in 
India at that period. 

It is worthy of noticci thit although feveral 
of the figures in the caverns at Elephanta bfe 
fo different from thofe now exhibited in tlie 
Pagodas as pbjefts of venetation, that fbme 
learned Europeans have imagined they repre- 

• Winkelman’s Hift. de I’Art chez les Anciens, tom. n 

. 32, &C 4 
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fcnt the rites of a religion more ancient than 
that now eftablifhed in Indoftan, yet by the 
Hindoos themfelves the caverns are confidered 
as hallowed places of their own worfhip, and 
they dill refort thither to perform their devo¬ 
tions, and honour the figures there, in the fame 
manner with thofe in their own Pagodas. In 
confirmation of this, I have been informed by 
an intelligent obferver, who vifited this fubter- 
raneous fandtuary in the year 1782, that he was 
accompanied by a fugacious Brahmin, a native 
of Benares, who, though he had never been 
in it before that time, recognized, at once, all 
the figures; was well acquainted with the pa¬ 
rentage, education, and life of every deity or 
human perfonage there reprefented, and ex¬ 
plained with fluency the meaning of the various 
fymbols by which the images were diftinguiflied. 
This may be confidered as a clear proof that 
the fyftem of mythology now prevalent in 
Benares, is not different from that delineated 
in the caverns of Ekphanta. Mr. Hunter, 
who vifited Elephanta in the year 1784, feems 
to confider the figures there as reprefenting 
deities who are ftill objects of worlhip 
among the Hindoos ^ One circumftance ferves 
to confirm the juftnefs of this opinion. Several 

^ Archaeologia, vol. vii. p. 286, &c. 
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the mofl: conlpicuous perfbnages in the 
oupes at Elephanta are decorated with the 
•mar, the facred firing or cord peculiar to 
: order of Brahmins, an authentic evidence 
the diftinftion of calls having been efla- 
fhed in India at the time when thefe works 
re finifhed. 

a. Instead of caveims, the original places 
worfliip, which could be formed only in 
ticular fituations, the devotion of the people 
'll began to raife temples in honour of their 
ties in other parts of India. The flrudlure 
thefe was at firfl extremely fimple. They 
re pyramids of large dimenfion, and had no 
It within but what came from a iinaii door. 

;er having been long accuflomed to perform 
the rites of religion in the gloom of caverns, 

Indians were naturally led to confider -the 
;mn darknefs of fuch a manfion as facred. 
ne Pagodas in this firfl llile of building ftili 
lain in Indoftan. Drawings of two of thefe 
)eogur, and of a third near Tanjore in the 
natic, all fabrics of great antiquity, have 
n publifhcd by Mr. Hodges *, and though 
fT are rude flrudlures, they are of fuch mag- 
ide as mufl have required the power of 
le confzdcrablc flate to rear them. 
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3. In proportion to the progrefs of the dif¬ 
ferent countries of India in opulence and refine¬ 
ment, the ftrudure of their temples gradually 
improved. From plain buildings they became 
highly ornamented fabrics, and, both by their 
extent and magnificence, are monuments of 
the power and tafte of the people by whom they 
were eredled. In this highly finiflied ftile there 
are Pagodas of great antiquity in different parts 
of Indoftan, particularly in the Southern pro¬ 
vinces, which were not expofed to the deftruc- 
tive violence of Mahomedan zealIn order 
to afiift my readers in forming fuch an idea 
of thefe buildings as may enable them to judge 
with refpeft to the early Hate of arts in India, 
I lhall briefly deferibe two, of which we have 
the moft accurate accounts. The entry to the 
Pagoda of Chillambrum near Porto Novo, 
on the Coromandel coalf, held in high venera¬ 
tion on account of its antiquity, is by a (lately 
gate under a pyrarnid an hundred and twenty- 
two feet in height, built with large Hones above 
forty feet long, and more than five feet fquare, 
and all covered with plates of copper, adorned 
with an immenfe variety of figures neatly ex¬ 
ecuted. The whole ftruclure extends one 
tfioufand three hundred and thirty-two feet in 
one diredion, and nine hundred and thirty-fix in 

h Soc NOTE LXIV. 
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another. Some of the ornamental parts are 
finifhed with an elegance intitled to the admi¬ 
ration of the moft ingenious artifts*. The Pa¬ 
goda of Seringham, fuperior in fanftity to that 
of Chillambrum, furpalTes it as much in gran¬ 
deur ; and, fortunately, I can convey a more 
perfeft idea of it by adopting the words of m 
elegant and accurate hiftorian. This Pagoda 
is fituated about a mile from the weftern ex¬ 
tremity of the idand of Seringham, formed by 
the divifion of the great river Caveri into two 
channels. " It is compofed of feven fquare 
“ inclofures, one within the other, the walls 
of which are twenty-five feet high, and four 
thick. Thefe inclofures are three hundred and 
“ fifty feet diftant from one another, and each* 

" has four large gates with a high tower ^ which 
“ are placed, one in the middle of each fide 
“ of the inclofure, and oppofite to the four 
“ cardinal points. The outward wall is near 
“ four miles in circumference, and its gateway 
“ to the South is ornamented with pillars, feveral 
“ of which are fingle ftones thirty-three feet 
“ long, and nearly five in diameter j and thofe 
“ which form the roof are ftill larger: in the 
“ inmoft inclofures are the chapels. About 

^ Mem. de Literat. tom, xxxi. p. 44, Voy. Je 

M* Sonnerat, tom#i. p. 217* 
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** half a mile to the Eaft of Scringham> and 
« nearer to the Caveri than the Coieroon, 13 
“ another large Pagoda, called jembikifma i but 
this has only one inclofure. The extreme 
veneration in which Seringham is held, 
arifes from a belief chat it contains that iden- 
« tical image of the god Wiftchnu, which ufed 
to be worfnipped by the god Brahma. Pil- 
“ grims from all parts of the peninfula come here 
to obtain ablblution, and none come without 
" an offering of n^oney; and a large part of 
“ the revenue of the ifland is allottrd tor the 
“ maintenance of the Brjhmins who inhabit 
“ the Pagoda; anci tnefe, v/ul* daeir families, 
** formerly cornpofed a multitude not kfs than- 
forty thoufand fouls, maintained, without U- 
hour, by the liberality of fuperllicion. Here, 
as in all the other great Pagodas of India, 
** the Brahmins live in a fubordination which 
“ knows no refiftance, and Humber in a vo» 
“ luptuoufnefs which knows no wants 

The other fpecies of public buildings which 
I mentioned, weie thofc eredted for the defence 
of the country. From the iffimcnfe plains of 
Jndoftan there arife, in different parts, emi* 

Orme’s Hitt, of Milit* Traiifaft. of ladokan, vobi, 
p. 178. 
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nences and rocks formed by narure to be places 
of ftrength. Of thefe the natives early took 
pofitrffion, and fortifying them with works of 
various kinds, rendered them almofl: impreg¬ 
nable ftations. There feems 'to have been, in 
fome diftant age, a period of general rutbu- 
knee and danger in India, when fuch retreats 
were deemed elTentiaily ncceljiiry to public fafety; 
for among the duties of n.agiftrates preferibed 
by the Pundits, one is, “ that he lhall eredl a 
“ .ftrong fort in the place where he chulcs to 
refide; and fhall build a wall on all the four 
f des of it, with towers and battlements, and 
“ lhall make a full ditch around ith” Of thcf« 
fbttrcflcs feveral remain, which, both from this 
appearance of the buildings end from the tra¬ 
dition of the natives, muft have been con- 
flrudled in very remote times. Mr. Hodges 
has publilhed views of t!iree of thefe, one of 
Chunar Gur, fituated upon the river Ganges, 
about fir.ieen miles above the city of Benares"; 
the fecond, of Gwaliior, about eighty miks 
to the fouth of Agra"; the third of Bidjegur, 
if) the territory of Benares". They are all, 
j itriicuJarly Gwaliior, worlrs of confiderablc 
magnitude and ftrength. The fortrefles in Ben- 

* 

* Imrod. to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. cxr. 

P N* 1. • II. • N« III. 
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gal, however, are not to be compared with fe- 
veral in the Deccan. Aflecrgur, Burharapour, 
and Dowlatabad, arc deemed by the natives 
to be impregnable’’i and I am alTured, by a 
good judge, that Affeergur is indeed a moft 
ftupendous work, and fo advantageoully fitua- 
ted, that it would be extremely difficult to re¬ 
duce it by force. Adoni, of which Tippoo 
Sultaun lately rendered himfelf mafter, is not 
inferior to any of them, cither in ftrength or 
importance 

Nor is it only from furveying their public 
works that we are juftified in afierting the early 
proficiency of the Indians in elegant and ufeful 
arts: we are led to form cue fame conclufion by a 
view of thofe produdtions of rheir ingenuity, 
which were the chief articles of their trade 
with foreign nations. Of thefe the labours of 
the Indian loom and needle Jiave, in every age, 
been the moft celebrated > and fine linen is con- 
jeftured, with fome probability, to have been 
called by the ancients Sindotit from the name 
of the river Indus or Sindus, near which it was 
wrought in the highcft perfeftion'. The cot- 

r Rcnnel. Mem. p. 133. 139. 

1 Hiftorical and Pofitical View of the Deccan, p. 13. 

‘ Sir WiJIiarn Jones’s Third Difcourfe, p. 4,28. 
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ten manufaftures of India feem anciently to 
have been as much admired as they are at pre- 
fent, not only for their delicate texture, but 
for the elegance with which fome of them arc 
embroidered, and the beautiful colour of the 
flowers with which others are adorned. From 
the earlieft period of European intercourfe with 
India, that country has been diftinguilhed for 
the number and excellence of the fubftances 
for dying various colours, with which it abound¬ 
ed*. The dye of the deep blue colour in 
higheft eftimation among the Romans bore 
ihe name of Indicum^. From India too, the 
the fubftance ufed in dying a bright red colour, 
feems to have been imported “ ■, and it is wtjl 
known that both in the cotton and lilk fluffs 
which we now receive from India, the blue 
and the red are the colours of moft confpicuous 
luftrc and beauty. But however much the 
ancients may have admired thefe produflions 
of Indian art, fome circumflances, which 1 have 
already mentioned, rendered their demand for 
the cotton manufadlurcs of India, far inferior 
to that of modern times j and this has occafioncd 

* Strab. lib. XV. p. ioi8 A. 1024 B. 

‘ Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. xxxv. c. 6. § 27, 

“ Salmafius Exeroit. Plinian* in Solin. iSo, See. Sio. 
Salmafius de HoniicDymis Hylcs jatrica, c. icy. Sec 
NOTE LXV, 

tlic 
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the information concerning therii which we 
receive from the Greek ahd Roman writers to 
be very imperfeft. We may conclude, how¬ 
ever, from the wonderful refemblance of the 
ancient ftatc of India to the modern, that, in 
every period, ‘the produftions of their looms 
were as various as beautiful. The ingenuity 
of the Indians in other kinds of workmanfliip, 
particularly in metals and in ivory, is men¬ 
tioned with praife by ancient authors, but with¬ 
out any particular defeription of their nature *, 
Of thefe early productions of Indian artifts, 
there are now feme fpecimens in Europe, 
from which it appears that tliey were acquainted 
with the method of engraving upon the hardeft 
Hones and gems; and, both in the elegance of 
their defigns and in ncarnefs of execution, had 
arrived at a confiderable degree of excellence. 
An ingenious writer maintains, that the art of 
engraving on gems was probably an Indian 
invention, and certaijily was early improved 
there, and he fupports this opinion by feveral 
plaufiblc arguments^. The Indian engraved 
gems, of which he has publiftied deferiptiors, 
appear to be the workmanihip of a very remote 

* Stxabo, lib. XV. p. 1044. B. Dionyf. Perieges, 
verf. 1016. 

r Rafpe’s Introd. to Taflie’s Defeript. Catal. of en» 
graved gems, &e. p. xii. See. 

period. 
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period, as the legends on them arc in the SanC. 
kreet language 

But it is not alone from the improved ftate 
of mechanic arts in India, that we conclude its 
inhabitants to have been highly civilized; a 
proof of this, ftill more, convincing, may be 
deduced from the early and extraordinary pro¬ 
ductions of their genius in the fine arts. This 
evidence is rendered more interefting, by being 
derived from a fource of knowledge which the 
laudable curiofity of our countrymen has opened 
to the people of Europe within thefc few years. 

That all the fcience and literature poflTefled by 
the Brahmins, were contained in books wriftea 
in a language, underftood by a few oniv of the 
moft learned among them, is a faft which has 
long been known; and all the Europeans fet¬ 
tled in India during tliree centuries, have .com¬ 
plained that the Brahmins obftinately refufed 
to inftru(5l any peribn in this language. But 
at length, by addrefs, mild treatment, and a per- 
fuafion, that the carnellnels with which inftruiSiion 
was folicited, proceeded not from any intention 
of turning their religion into derifion, but from 
a defire of acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
thier fcienceS and literature, the feruples bf 

* Rafpe’s Intrad. to Taffic’s D^feript. Catai. of ca- 
graved Gems, vol. i. p. 74. vol. ii. plate xiii. 
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the Brahmins have been overcome. Several 
Brltiih gentlemen are now completely matters 
of the Sanfkreet language. The mytterious 
veil, formerly deemed impenetrable, is removed; 
and, in the courfe of five years, the curiofity 
of the public has been gratified by two pub¬ 
lications as Angular as they were unexpefted. 
The one is a tranflation, by Mr. Wilkins, of an 
Epifode from the Mahabarat, an Epic poem, tn 
high ettimation among the Hindoos, com- 
pofed, according to their account, by Kreefhna 
Dwypayen Veias, the mott eminent of all their 
Brahmins, above three thoufand years before 
the Chrittian sera. The other is Sacontalay a 
•dramatic poem, written about a century before 
the birth of Chritt, tranflated by Sir William 
Jones. I fhall endeavour to give my readers 
fuch a view of the fubjeft and compofition of 
each of thefe, as may enable them to eftimate, 
in fome meafure, the degree of merit which 
they poflefs. 

The Mahabarat is a voluminous poem, cort- 
fitting of upwards of four hundred thoufand 
lines. Mr. Wilkins has tranflated more than a 
third of it; but only a fliort epifode, intitled 
Baghvat-Geeta, is hitherto publiflied, and from 
this fpecimen we mutt form an opinion with 
refpedl to the whole. The fubjedt of the poem 
is a famous civil war between two branches df 

the 
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the royal houfe of Bhaurat. When the forced 
on each fide were formed in the field, and 
ready to decide the conteft by the fword, Arjoon, 
the favourite and pupil of the god Kreclhna, 
who accompanied him in this hour of danger, 
requcfted of him to caufe his chariot to advance 
between the two hoftile armies. He looked 
at both armies, and beheld, on either fide, none 
but grandfires, uncles, coufins, tutors. Ions, 
and brothers, near relations or bofom friends; 
and when he had gazed for a while, and law 
thefe prepared for the fight, he was feized with 
extreme pity and compunftion, and uttered his 
forrow in the following words“ Having be- 
“ held, O Kreejhna! my kindred thus waiting 
“ anxious for the fight, my members fail me, 
my countenance withereth, the hair llandeth 
an end upon my body, and all my frame 
‘‘ trembleth with horror; Even Gandeev, my 
“ bow, efcapeth from my hand, and my Ikin 
** is parched and dried up.—"When I have de- 
“ ftroyed my kindred, lhall I longer look for 
happinefs ? I wifli not for vidtory, Kreejhna j 
«* I want not donrinion; I want not plealurc; 
“ for what is dominion and the enjoyments of 
“ life, or even life itfclf, when thofc for whom 
« dominion, pleafurc, and enjoyment were to 
“ be coveted, have abandoned life and fortune, 
“ and ftand here in the field ready for the 

“ batde. 
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" battle. Tutors, fons, and fathers, grancWircS 
“ and grandfons, uncles, nephews, coufins, kin- 
“ dred, and friends! Although they woidd 
kill me, I wilh not to fight them; no noo 
even for the doniinion of the three regions 
of the univerfe, much lefs for this little earth*.’* 
In order to remove his f:ruples, Krecfhna in¬ 
forms him what was the duty of a prince of the 
Chehteree, or military cad, when called to a^ 
in fuch a ficuation, and incites him to perform 
it by a variety of moral and philofophical ar-, 
guments, the nature of which I fliall have oc-» 
cafion to confider particularly in another part 
of this Dilfcrtation. In this dialogue betweej^ 
Krecflina and his pupil, there are fcvcral paP* 
fages which give an high idea of the genius 
of the poet. The fpeech of Arjoon I have 
quoted, in which he exprefles the anguilh 
of his foul, muft have ftruck every reader 
as beautiful and pathetic j and I lhall afterwards 
produce a defeription of the Supreme $euig> 
and of the reverence wherewith he (houkl be 
worfhipped, which is fublirae. But while theft 
excite our admiration, and confirni us in the 
belief of a high degree of civilisation in diat 
country where fuch a work wa^ prockificdi 
we are furprifed at die defed of taftfs 9 ja 4 of 


aft 
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art in thfc manner of introducing this EpUbdc. 
I'wo powerful armies are drawn up in battle- 
array, eager for the fight} a young hero and his 
inftrucftor are dti'cribed as Handing in a chariot of 
war between them ; that furely was not the 
moment for teaching him the principles of phi- 
lofophy, and delivering eighteen ledures of 
metaphyfics and theology. 

"With regard, however, both to the dramatic 
and epic poetry of the Hindoos, w'e labour 
linder the difadvantage of being obliged to form 
an opinion from a finglc Ipccimen of each, and 
that of the latter, too, (as it is only a part of 
a large work,) an imperfed one. But if, from 
fuch fcanty materials, we may venture upon 
any decifion, it muft be, that of the two, the 
drama feems to have been conduded with the 
moft corred ‘ tafte. This will appear from 
the obfervations which I now proceed to make 
upon Sacontala. 

It is only to nations con'fiderabijr advanced 
in refinement, that the drama is a favourite en¬ 
tertainment. The Greeks had been for a good 
time a polifhed people 5 Alcsus and Sappho had 
compofed their Odes, and Thales and Anaximan- 
derhad opened their fchools, beforeT ragedy made 
its firft rude effay in the cart of Thefpis j and a 
T good 
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good time elapfed before it attained to any 
confiderable degree of excellence. From the 
drama of Sacontala, then, we muft form an ad¬ 
vantageous idea of the ftate of improvement 
in that fociety to whole tafte it was fuited. In 
eftimating its merit, however, we muft not 
apply to it rules of criticifm drawn from the 
literature and tafte of nations with which its 
author was altogether unacquainted j we muft 
not expedb the unities of the Greek theatre; 
we muft not meafure it by our own. ftandard of 
propriety. Allowance muft be made for local 
cuftoms, and fingular manners, arifing from a 
ftate of domeftic fociety, an order of civil po¬ 
licy, and a fyftem of religious opinions, very 
different from thofe eftablifhed in Europe. Sa¬ 
contala is not a regular drama, but, like fome 
of the plays early exhibited on the Spanifh and 
Englidi theatres, is an hiftory in dialogue, un¬ 
folding events which happened in different 
places, and during a feries of years. When 
viewed in this light, the fable is in general well 
arranged, many of the incidents are happily 
chofen, and the viciffitudes in the lifuation of 
the principal perfonages are fudden and unex- 
pedted. The unravelling of the piece, how¬ 
ever, though fome of the circumftances prepa¬ 
ratory to it be introduced with fkill, is at laft 
brought about by the intervention of fuperior 

beings. 
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beings, which has always a bad cffe£l, and dif- 
covers fome want of art. But as Sacontala was 
defcended of a celcftial nymph, and under the 
proteftion of a holy hermit, this heavenly intCf- 
pofition may appear lefs marvellous, and is 
extremely agreeable to the Oriental tafte. In 
many places of this drama it is fimple and ten¬ 
der, in fome pathetic j in others there is a mix¬ 
ture of comic with what is more ferious. Of 
each, examples might be given. I fliall leleft 
a few of the firft, both bccaufc fimplicity and 
tendernefs are the characleriftic beauties of the 
piece, and becaul’c they fo little refemble the 
extravagant imagery and turgid ftyle conijji- 
ciious in almoft all the fpecimens of Oriental 
poetry which have hitherto been publilhed. 

Sacontala, the heroine of the drama, a 
a princefs of high birth, had been educated by 
an holy hermit in a hallowed grove, and had 
pafled the early part of her life in rural oc¬ 
cupations and paftoral innocence. When fhc 
was about to quit this beloved retreat, and 
repair to the court of a great monarch, to whom 
Ihe had been married, Cana, her fofter-father, 
and her youthful companions, thus bewail their 
own lofs, and exprefs their willies for her hap- 
pinels, in a ftrain of fentiment and language per- 
fcdHy fuited to their paftoral character. 

T a “ Hsar, 
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“ Hear, O ye trees of this hallowed forcft, 
“ hear and proclaim that Sacontala is going to 
“ the palace of her wedded lord; flie, who drank 
“ not, though thirfty, before you were wa- 
“ tered; flie, who cropped not, through af- 
“ fe£tion for you, one of your frelh leaves, 
“ though flie would have been pleafed with 
“ fuch an ornament for her locks j flie, whofc 
" chief delight was in the feafon when your 
“ branches are fpangled with flowers !” 

Chorus of Wood Nymphs .—May her way 
“ be attended with profperity! May propi- 
“ tious breezes fprinkle, for her delight, the 
“ odoriferous dull of rich bloflbms. May pools 
“ of clear water, green with the leaves of tlie 
“ lotos, refrefh her as flie walks j and mu;/ 
“ fliady branches lie her defence from the 
“ fcorching fun-beams!” 

Sacontala, juft as flie was departing from 
the grove, turns to Cana: “ Suffer me, vene- 
“ rablefather! toaddrefs this Madhavi-creeper, 
“ whofe red bloflbms inflame the grove.”— 
Cana. “ My child, I know thy afFeeftion for 
“ it.” Sacont. “ O moft radiant of fhining 
“ plants, receive niy embraces, and return 
them with thy flexible arms 1 from this day, 
though removed at a fatal diftance, I fliall 

» for 
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for ever be thine.—O beloved father con- 
“ fider this creeper as myfelf!” As Ihe ad¬ 
vances, llie again addreffes Cana: “ Father! 
“ when yon female antelope, who now moves 
“ flowly from the weiglit of the young ones 
“ v/ith which Ihe is pregnant, fhall be deli 
“ vered of them, fend me, I beg, a kind mef- 
“ i'age with tidings of her fafety.—Do not 

“ forget.”- Ca/ia. “ My beloved! I will 

“ not forget it.”- Sacontala \_ftopfing\. 

• \h! what is it that clings to tire ficirts of 

mj robe, and detains me ?”- Cana. “ It 

“ is thy adopted child, the little fawn, whofe 
" mouth, when the flrarp points of Cula 
“ grafs had wounded it, has been lo often 
“ fmeared by tlwc with the healing oil of In- 
“ gudi i who has been fo often fed by thee with 
“ a handful of Synmaka grains, and now will 
not leave the footfteps of his proteftrefs.” 

« - Sccont. “ Why doft thon weep, ten- 

der fawn, for me who mufl leave our com- 
“ mon dwelling-place?—As thou waft reared 
“ by me when thoti hadft loft thy mother, 
“ who died foon after thy birth, fo will my 
“ foftcr-father attend thee, when we are fepa- 
“ rated, with anxious care.—Return, poor thing, 

“ return-we muft part.” [.V/ae burjis into 

tears.'] - Cana. “ Thy tears, my child, ill 

“ fuit the occafion, we ftrall all meet again; be 
T 3 “ firm; 
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“ firm; fee the diredb road before thee, and 
" follow it. When the big tear lurks beneath 
" thy beautiful eye-lalhes, let thy refolution 
“ check its firft efforts to difengage itfelf.— 
“ In thy pafTage over this earth, where the paths 
are now high, now low, and the true path 
“ feldom diftinguifhed, the traces of thy feet 
“ muft needs be unequal; but virtue will prefs 
" thee right onward 

From this fpecimen of the, Indian drama, 
every reader of good tafte, I fhould imagine, 
will be fatisfied, that it is only among a people 
of polifhed manners and delicate fentiments 
that a compofition fo fimple and correft could 
be produced or rcliflied. i obferve one in- 
ftance in this drama of that wild extravagance 
fo frequent in Oriental poetry. The monarch, 
in replacing a bracelet which had dropped from 
the arm of Sacontala, thus addreffes her: “ Look, 
“ my darling, this is the new moon which left 
the firmament in honour of fuperior beauty, 
“ and having defeended on your enchanting 
wrifl:, hath joined both its horns round it in 
“ the fliape of a braceletBut this is the 
fpeech of an enraptured young man to his mif- 
treis, and in every age and nation exaggerated 

Aa IV. p. 47, &c. * Aa III. p. 36 . 
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praii'e is cxpefted from the mouth of lovers. 
Uramatic exhibitions feem to have been a fa¬ 
vourite amufement of the Hindoos as well as of 
other civilized nations. “ The. tragedies, co- 
“ medics, farces, and mufical pieces of the In- 
“ dian theatre, would fill as many volumes a* 
“ that of any nation in ancient or modern Eu- 
“ rope. They are all in verfe where the dia- 
“ logue is elevated, and in profe where it is 
“ familiar j the men of rank and learning are re- 
prefented fpeaking pure Sanfkreet, and the 
“ women Pracrit, which is little more, than the 
“ language of the Brahmins, melted down by a 
delicate articulation to the foftnefs of Italian; 
“ while the low perfons of the drama fpeak 
“ the vulgar dialefts of the feveral provinces 
“ which they are fuppofed to inhabit 

V. The attainments of the Indians in Icierice, 
furnilh an additional proof of their early civiliza¬ 
tion. By every perfon who has vifited India 
in ancient or modern times, its inhabitants, ei¬ 
ther in tranfaftions of private bufinefs, or in 
the condudb of political affairs, have been deemed 
not inferior to the people of any nation in fa- 
gacity or in acutenefs of underftanding. From 

* Preface to Sacont. by Sir Williaai Jones, p.ix. See 
NOTE LXVl. 
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the application of fuch talents to the cultivation 
of fcience, an extraordinary degree of proficiency 
might have been expefted. The Indians were, 
accordingly, early celebrated on that account, 
and fome of the moll eminent of the Greek 
philofophers travelled into India, that, by con- 
verfing with the fages of that country, they 
might acquire fome portion of the knowledge 
for which they were diftinguifliedThe ac¬ 
counts, however, which we receive from the 
Greeks and Romans, of the fciences which 
attracted the attention of the Indian philofophers, 
or of the difeoveries which they had made in 
them, are very imperfeft. To the rcfearches of 
a few intelligent perfons, who have vifited India 
during the courfe of the three hill centuries, we are 
indebtedfor more ample andauthenticinformation. 
But from the reludance with which the Brah¬ 
mins communicate their fciences to ftrangers, 
and the inability of Europeans to acquire 
iptich knowledge of them, while, like the mylh 
terics of their religion, they were concealed from 
vulgar eyes in an unknown tongue, this inform¬ 
ation was acquired flowly and with great 
difficulty. The fame obfervation, however, 
which I made concerning our knowledge of 
the ftate of the fine arts among the people of 

.* Bruckcri Hift. Philolbph. vol. i. p. 190. 
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India, is applicable to that of their progrefs in 
fcience, and the prefent age is the firft furnifhed 
with fufficient evidence upon which to found 
a decifive judgment with reljpCft to either. 

Science, when viewed as disjoined from re¬ 
ligion, the confideration of which I referve for 
another head, is employed in contemplating 
either the operations of the underftanding, the 
exercife of our moral powers, or the nature 
and qualities of external objedls. The firft- is 
denominated logic ; the fecond ethics j the third 
phyfics, or the knowledge .of nature. With 
refpeft to the early progrefs in cultivating each ’ 
of thefe fciences in India, we are in poircffion of 
fadts which merit attention. 

But, prior to the confideration of them, it 
is proper to examine the ideas of the Brahmins 
with refpedl to mind itfelf, for if thefe were not 
juft, all their theories concerning its operations 
mull; have been erroneous and fanciful. The 
diftinftion between matter and Ipirit appears 
to have been early known by the philofophers 
of India, and to the latter they aferibed many 
powers of which they deemed the former to 
be incapable} and when we recoiled how in¬ 
adequate our conceptions are of every objed 
that does not fall under the cognizance of the 
7 fenfes, 
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fcnfcs, wc may affirm (if allowance be made 
for a peculiar notion of the Hindoos which Ihall 
be afterwards explained) that no delcription 
of the human foul is more fuited to the dignity 
of its nature than that given by the author of 
the Mahabarat. “ Some,” fays he, “ regard the 
foul as a wonder, others hear of it with aftonifh- 
« ment, but no one knoweth it. The weapon di- 
“ videth it not; the fire burneth it not; the water 
corrupteth it not; the wind drieth it not away; 
“ foritisindivifible, inconfumable, incorruptible; 
“ it is eternal, univerfal, permanent, immovable; 
“ it is invifible, inconceivable, and unalter- 
“ able h” After this view of the fentiments 
of the Brahmins concerning mind itfelf, we may 
proceed to confider their ideas with refpedt to 
each of the fciences, in that tripartite arrange¬ 
ment which I mentioned. 

ift, Logic and Metaphyfics. On no fubjcdl 
has the human underftanding been more excr- 
cifed than in analyfing its own operations. The 
various powers of the mind have been examined 
and defined. The origin and progrefs of our 
ideas have been traced; and proper rules have 
been preferibed, of proceeding from the ob- 
fervation of fafts to the eftabliftiment of prin- 

^ Baghvat-Gectai p. 37, 
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ciples, or from the knowledge of principles to 
form arrangements of fciencc. The philo- 
fophers of ancient Greece were highly celebrated 
for their proficiency in thefc abftrufe fpecula- 
tions; and in their difcuflions and arrangements^ 
difcovercd fuch depth of thought, and acute- 
nefs of difcernment, that their fyftems of Logic 
particularly that of the Pcripatetick School, 
have been deemed moll dillinguilhed efforts of 
human reafon. 

But fince we bec.ame acquainted, in fome 
degree, with the literature and fcience of the 
Hindoos, we find that as foon as men arrive 
at that ftage in focial life, when they can turn 
their attention to fpeculative inquiries, the hu¬ 
man mind will, in every region of the earth, 
difplay nearly the fame powers, and proceed 
in its invcfligations and difeoveries by nearly 
fimilar fteps. From Abul Fazel’s compendium 
of the philoibphy * of the Hindoos, the know¬ 
ledge of which he acquired, as he informs us, by 
alfociating intimately with the moft learned men of 
the nation; from the fpecimen of their logical 
difcuflaips contained in that portion of the 
Shaftra publiflied by Colonel Dow and from 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 95, &c, 

*• DilTertation, p. xxxix, &c. 
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many palfages in the Baghvat-Geera, it appears 
that the fame fpeculations which occupied t!ic 
philofophers of Greece had engaged the attention 
of the Indian Brahmins; and the theories of 
the former, either concerni.ng th.e qualities of 
external objeds, or the nature of our own ideas, 
were not more ingenious than tiude of the latter. 
To define with accuracy, to diftinguiOi with 
acutcnci's, and to reafon w'ith fi:btlcty, are cha- 
racleriftics of both j and in both, the fame ex- 
cefs of refinement, in attempting to analyfe thofe 
operations of mind whicli the faculties of man 
were not formed to comprehend, led fometimes 
to the moft falfe and dangerous conclufions. 
That fceptical philofophy, which denies the 
exiftence of the material woi Id, and aflferts no¬ 
thing to be real but our own ideas, feems to 
have been known in India as well as in Europe ‘; 
and the fages of the Eaft, as they were indebted 
to philofophy for the knowledge of many im¬ 
portant truths, were not more exempt than 
tliofe of the Weft from its delufions and errors, 

ad, Ethtcs. This fcience, which has for its 
objeft, to afeertain what diftinguiflieS- virttie 
from vice, to inveftigate what motives Ihoiild 

‘ Dow’s Diflertation, p.lvii. Aycen Akbery, toI. iii. 
p. 128. 
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prompt men to aft, and to prefcribc rules for 
the conduft of life, as it is of 'all other the molt 
intereiling, feems to have deeply engaged the 
attention of the Brahmins. -Their fentiments 
with refpeft to tliefe points were various, and, 
like the pliilolophers- of Greece, the Brahn'ins 
were divided into fefts, dillingiiiflred by maxims 
and tenets often diametrically oppofite. Thar 
feft with wiioic opinions we are, fortunately, 
oeil acquainted, had cfiablifocti a fyftcm of 
u orals, fi'-unticd on principles the mod generous 
and dignified which unaffiiled rcalbn is capable 
of difeovering. Man, they taught, was formed, 
not for fpeculation or indolence, bur for aftion. 
lie is born, not for himfelf rdcnc, but for his fel¬ 
low men. 'i iit happinefs of the I'ociety < which 
he is a menrber, the good of mankind, are his 
ultimate and highefl: objects. In chufing what 
to prefer or to rejeft, the jullnefs and propriety 
of his own choice ;ui‘ the only confiderations to 
which he fliould attend, i'he events whicii 
may follow his aftions arc not in iiis own power, 
and whether they be profperous or ndverfe, as 
long as he is fatisfied with the purity of the 
motives which induced him to aft, he can enjoy 
that approbation of his own mind, which con- 
ftitutes genuine happinels, independent of the 
pow'cr of fortune or the opinions of other men. 
“ Man (fays the author of the Mahabarat) en- 

" joyeth 
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“ joyeth not freedom from aftion. Every man 
" is involuntarily urged to aft by thofe prin- 
“ ciples which are inherent in his nature. He 
“ who reftraineth his aftive faculties, and fit- 
“ teth down with his mind attentive to the 
•' objefts of his fenfes, may be called one of 
“ an aftrayed foul. The man is praifed, who 
“ having fubdued all his pafllons, performeth 
“ with his aftive ■firculties all the funftions of 
“ life unconcerned about the event Let 
“ the motive be in the deed, and not in the 
“ event. Be not one whofe motive for aftion 
“ is the hope of reward. Let not thy life be 
“ fpent in inaftion. Depend upon application, 
“ perform thy duty, abandon all thought of 
“ the confcqucnce, and make the event equal, 
" whether it terminate in good or in evil j for 
" fuch an equality is called Tog [i. e. attention 
“ to what is fpiritual]. Seek an afylum then 
“ in wifdom alone, for the mifcrable and un- 
“ happy are fo on account of the event of things. 

Men who are endued with true wifdom arc 
“ unmindful of good or evil in this world, 
“ Study then to obtain this application of thy 
“ underftanding, for fuch application in bu- 
“ fmefs is a precious art. Wife men who have 
“ abandoned all thought of the fruit which is 

^ Eaghvat-Gcctii, p. 44 
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“ produced from their aftions, arc freed from 
” the cfiains of birth; and go to the regions 
of eternal happinefs*.” 

From thefc, and other paffages which I nnght 
have quoted, we learn that the diftinguilhing 
doctrines of the Stoical School were taught 
in India many ages before the birth of Zeno, 
and inculcated with a perfuafive earneftnels 
nearly refcmbling that of Epiftetus; and it 
is not without aftonifhmcnt that we find the 
tenets of this manly active philofophy, which 
feem to be formed only for men of the moft 
vigorous fpirit, preferibed as the rule of condudl, 
to a race of people more eminent (as is generally 
fuppofed) for the gcntlenefs of their dil'pofition 
than for the elevation of their mind^. 

3d, Physics. In all the fciences which 
contribute towards extending our knowledge 
of nature, in mathematics, mechanics, and aftro- 
nomy. Arithmetic is of elementary ule. In 
whatever country then we find that fuch atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the improvement of 
arithmetic as to render its operations moft eafy 
and corred, we may prefume that the fciences 

• Baghvat-Gceta, p. 40. 
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depending upon it have attained a fuperior de¬ 
gree of perfedlion. Such improvement of this 
fcicnce we find in India. While, among the 
Greeks and Romans, the only method ufed for 
the notation of numbers was by the letters of 
the alphabet, which neceflarily rendered arith¬ 
metical calculation extremely tedious and ope- 
rofe, the Indians had, from time immemorial 
employed for the fame purpofe the ten cyphers, 
or figures, now univerfally known, and by means 
of them performed every operation in arithmetic 
with the greateft facility and expedition. By 
the happy invention of giving a different value 
to each figure according to its change of place, 
no more than ten figures are needed in calcula¬ 
tions the moft complex, and of any given extent; 
and arithme|ic is the moft perfeft of all the 
fciences. The Arabians, not long after their 
fettlement in Spain, introduced this mode of 
notation into Europe, and were candid enough 
to acknowledge that they had derived the know¬ 
ledge of it Tom the Indians, d'hough the ad¬ 
vantages of this mode of notation are obvious 
and great, yet fo (lowly do mankind adopt 
new inventions, that the ufe of it was for fomc 
time confined to fcicnce; by degrees, however, 
men of bufinefs relinquifhed the former cum- 
berfome method of computation by letters, and 

the 
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the Indian arithmetic came into general trid 
throi!g:hout Eufopc”. It is now fo familiar and 
fimple, that the ingenuity of the people, to whom 
vve are indebted for the invention, is lefs ob- 
ferved and lefs celebrated than it merits. 

The aftronomy of the Indians Is a proof 
ftil] more confpicuous of their extraordinary 
progrefs in fcicnce. The attention and fuccefs 
with which they ftudied the motions of the 
licavenly bodies were fb little known to the 
Greeks and RomanSj that it is hardly mentioned 
by them but in the moft curfory mannerBut 
as foon as the MahOmedans eftablilhed an in- 
tercourfe with the natives of India, they ob- 
ierved and celebrated the fuperiority of their 
aftronbmical knowledge. Of the Europeans 
who vifited India after the communication With 
it by the Cape of Good Hope was difeovered, 
M; Bernier, an inquifitivc and philofophical 
travcllerj was one of the firft who learned that 
the Indians had long applied to the ftudy of 
aftronomy, and had made confidcrable progreli 
in that feience”. His information, however* 
feems to have been v(?ry general and imperfeft. 

^ Montucla Hid. des Mat&emat. tom. i. p. 3609 &€• 

^ Strabo, lib. XV. p. 1047 A. Diou, Perieg. t. 11)73* 
Voyages, tom. ii. p. 145, 

H Wc 
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■\Ve are indebred for the firft fcientific proof 
of the great proficiency of the Indians in aftro- 
nomical knowledge, to M. de la Loubere, v/ho, 
A.D. 1687. on his return from his embaffy to Siam, brought 
with him an extradl from a Siamele manufcripr, 
which contained tables and rules for calculating 
the places of the fun and moon. The manner 
in which thefe tables were conftrufted rendered 
the principles on which they were founded 
extremely obfcure, and it required a commenta¬ 
tor as converfant in aftronomical calculation as 
the celebrated Caflini, to explain the meaning 
of this, curious fragment. The epoch of the 
Siamefe tables correfponds to the 2 ill of March, 
A. D. 638. Another fet of tables was tranf- 
mitted from Chrifnabourain, in the Carnatic, 
the epoch of which anfwcrs to the 10th of 
March, A. D. 1491. A third fet of tables came 
from Narfapour, and the epoch of them goes 
no farther back than A.D. 1569. The fourth 
and moll curious fet of tables was publilhcd 
by M. le Gcntil, to whom they were communi¬ 
cated by a learned Brahmin of Tirvalore, a 
fmall town on the Coromandel coaft, about 
twelve nfiles weft of. Negapatam. The 
epoch of thefe tables is of high antiquity, and 
coincides with the beginning of the celcbraied 
aera of tlic Calyougham or Collee Jogue, which 
commenced, according to the Indian account, 
4 three 
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il’.ree thoufand one hundred and two years 
before the birth ofChrid;'’. 

These four fets of tables have been examined 
and compared by M. Bailly, who with fingular 
felicity of genius has conjoined an uncommou 
degree of eloquence with the patient refearches 
of an aftronomer, and the profound inveftigations 
of a geometrician. Ilis calculations have been 
verified, and his reafonings have been illuf- 
traied and extended by Mr. Playfair, in a very 
mafterly DifTertation, publilhed in the Tranf- 
affions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh'*. 

Instead of attempting to follow them in 
reafonings and calculations, which, from their 
nature, are often abftrufe and Intricate, I lhall 
fatisfy myfclf with giving fuch a general view 
of them as is fuited to a popular work. This, 

I hope, may convey a proper idea of what has 
been publiflied concerning the aftronomy of 
India, a fubjetfl too curious and important to 
be omitted in any account of the flate of fcience 
in that country} and, without interpofing any 
judgment of my own, I fhall leave each of my 
readers to form his own opinion. 

P See NOTE LXVII. < Vol.ii, p. 
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It may be confidered as the general rcfult of 
all the inquiries, reafonings, and calculations, 
with refpedt to Indian aftronomy, which hav* 
hitherto been made public, “ That the motion 
“ of the heavenly bodies, and more particularly 
their fituation at the commencement of the 
“ different epochs to which the four fets of 
“ tables refer, are al'certained with great accu- 
“ racy; and that many^ of the elements of theif 
“ calculations, efpecially for very remote ages, 
“ are verified by .an aftonilhing coincidence 
“ with the tables of the modern aftronomy of 
Europe, when improved by the lateft and 
moft nice deduftions from the theory of gra- 
“ vitation.” Thefc conclufions arc rendered 
peculiarly interefting, by the evidence which 
they afford of an advancement in fciencc un¬ 
exampled in the hiftory of rude nations. The 
Indian Brahmins, who annually circulate a kind 
of almanack, containing aftronomical prediftions 
of fome of the more remarkable phenomena in 
the heavens, fuch as the new and full moons, 
the cclipfcs of the fun and moon, arc in pof- 
fcffion of certain methods of calculation, which, 
upon examination, are found to involve in them 
a very extenfive fyftem of aftronomical know¬ 
ledge. M. le Gcntil, a French aftronomer, 
bad an opportunity, whil« in India, of obferving 

two 
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iwo ecliples of the moon which had been cal¬ 
culated by a Brahmin, and he found the error 
in either to be very inconfiderablc. 

The accuracy ofthefe refults is lefs furprifing 
than the juftnefs and fcientific nature of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the tables, by which they cal¬ 
culate, arc conftrudted. For the method of 
predifling eclipfcs which is followed by the 
Brahmins, is of a kind altogether different from 
apw that has been found in the poireflion of rude 
nations in the infancy of aftronomy. In Chaldtea, 
and even in Greece, in the early ages, the me¬ 
thod of calculating ecliofes was founded on the 

O A 

obfervation of a certain period <'r cycle, after 
which the eclipfcs of the fun and moon return 
nearly in the lame order; but there was no 
attempt to analyfe the different circumflar.ces on 
which the eclipfe depends, or to deduce its phe¬ 
nomena from a precife knowledge of the motions 
of the fun and moon. This halt was referved for 
a more advanced period, when geometry, as well 
as arithmetic, were called in to the affiflance of 
aftronomy, and if it was attempted at all, feems 
not to have been attempted with fuccefs before 
the age of Hipparchus. It is a method of this 
fuperior kind, founded on principles and on 
an analyfis of the motions of the fun and moon, 
which guides the calculations cf the Brahmins, 

u 3 and 
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and they never employ any of the grofler eftima- 
tions, which were the pride of the firfl aftrono- 
mcrs in Egypt and Chalda;a. 

The Brahmins of the prefent times are guided 
in their calciilarions by thefc principles, though 
they do not now underftand them; they know 
only the ufe of the tables v/hich are in tlieir 
poifelTion, but are unacquainteil with the me¬ 
thod of their conftnicition. The Brahmin who 
vifited M. le Gcntil.at Pondicherry, and in- 
ftriidkd him in the ufe of the Indian tables, 
had no knowledge of the principles of his art, 
and difeovered no curiofity concerning the 
nature of M. le Gentil’s obilrvations, or about 
the inflrumcnts which he t qdoyed. He w'as 
equally ignorant with refpec^l: to t!ic authors of 
thefe tablci; and wha.evcr is to be learnt 
concerning the time or place of their con- 
ftrudlion, muft be deduced from the tables thtfm- 
ielves. One let of thefe taides (as was formerly 
oblerved) profefs to be as old as the beginning 
of the Calyougham, or to go back to the year 
310a before tlic Chriftian sera j but as nothing 
(it may be fiqipofed) is eafier than for an aftro- 
nomer to give to his tables what date he plcaics, 
and, by calculating backwards, to eftablilh an 
epoch of any affigned antiquity, the preten- 
fions of the Indian aftronomy to fo remote an 

origin 
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origin are not to be admitted without exami¬ 
nation. 

That examination has accordingly been in- 
flitutcd by M. Bailly, and the n fult of iiis in¬ 
quiries is afiertcd to be, that the aRronomv 
of Lidia is founded on obfervations wliich can¬ 
not be of a much later date than the period 
above mentioned. For the Indian tables re- 
prefent the Rate of the heavens at that period 
with aRoniRiing exadtnefs; and there is be- 
Lvscen them and the calculations of our mo¬ 
dern aRronomv Rich a conformity, with refpedt 
to thofe ages, as could refult from nothing, but 
from the authors of the former having accurately 
copied from nature, and having dcUneatei.! truly 
the face of the heavens, in the age wherein they 
lived. In order to give fome idea of the high 
degree of accuracy in the Indian tables, I fliall 
filed a few inRances of it, out of many that 
might be produced. The place of the iun for 
the aRronoinical epoch at the beginning of 
the Calyougham, as Rated in the rabies of Tir- 
valore, is only forty-feven minutes greater than 
by the tables of M. de la Caille, when cor- 
,eded by the calculations of M. de la Grange. 
The place of the moon, in the fame tables, 
for the fame epoch, is only thirty-feven mi¬ 
nutes different from the tables of Mayer. The 

u 4 tables 
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tables of Ptolemy, for that epoch, are erroneom 
no lefs than ten degrees with refpeft to the 
place of the fun, and eleven degrees with re- 
lpe6l to that of the moon. The acceleration 
of the moon’s motion, reckoning from the 
beginning of the Calyougham to the prefent 
time, agrees, in the Indian tables, with thofe 
of Mayer to a fingle minute. The inequality 
of the fun’s motion, and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, wliich were both giea.icr in former 
ages than they are now, as reprefented in the 
tables of Tirvalorc, are almoft of the precife 
quantity that the theory of gravitation afiigns 
to them three thoufand years before the Clirif- 
tian a:ra. It is accordingly for tliofe very re¬ 
mote ages (about 5000 years diftant from the 
prefent) that their aftronomy is moll accu¬ 
rate, and the nearer we come down to 
our own times, the cojiformity of its refults 
with ours diminifhes. It feems reafonable G|» 
fuppofe, that the tiiiie when its rules are moft 
accurate, is the time when the oblervations were 
made on which thefe rules arc fouqded, 

In fupport of this conclufion, M. BaiJIy main¬ 
tains that none of all the aftronomical fyftcms 
pf Greece or Perfia, or of Tartary, from fome 
of which it might be fufpedled that the Indian 
fables were copied, can be made to agree with 

them^ 
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them, efpecially when we calculate for very 
irmote agt^s. The fuperior perfediion of the 
Indian tables becomes always more conlpicuous 
as we go farther back into 'antiquity. This 
fhews, likewife, how difficult it is to conftruft 
any aftronomicaj tables, which will agree with 
the ftate of the heavens for a period fo remote 
from the time when the tables were conftrudted, 
as four or five thoiifand years. It is only from 
aftronomy in its inoft advanced flate, Ibch as 
ir lias attained in modern Europe, that fuch 
accuracy is to be expedted. 

When an efeimate is endeavoured to b® 
made of the geometrical fkill peceflary for the 
conltrudlion of the Indian tables and rules, it is 
found to be very confiderable; and, befidc the 
knowledge of elementary geometry, it mult 
have required plain and fpherical trigonometry, 
or fomething equivalent to them, together with 
certain methods of approximating to the values 
of geometrical magnitudes, which feera to rife 
very far above the elements of any of thole 
fciences. Some of thefe laft mark alfo very 
clearly (although this has not been obferved by 
M. bailly) that the places to which thefe tables 
;jre adapted, muft be fituated between the Tro¬ 
llies, bccaufc they are altogether inapplicable at 
g greater diftance from the Equator. 
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P'rom this long induftion, the conclufion 
which fecms obvioufly to refult is, that the In¬ 
dian aftronomy is founded upon obfervations 
W'hich were made at a very early period j and 
when we confider the exact agreement uf the 
places which they affign to the fun and moon, 
and other heavenly bodies, at that epoch, with 
thofc deduced from the tables of De la Caille 
and Mayer, it ftrongly confirms the truth of 
the pofition which I have been endeavouring 
to eftablifli, concerning the early and high ftate 
of civilization in India. 

Before I quit this fubjeft, there is one cir- 
cumftance which merits particular attention. 
All the knowledge which v. have hitherto 
acquired' of the principles and conclufions of 
Indian allronomy is derived from the fouthern 
part of the Carnatic, and the tables are adapted 
to places fituated between the meridian of Cape 
Comorin and that which pafles through the 
eaftern part of Ceylon'. The Brahmins in the 
Carnatic acknowledge that their fcience of 
aftronomy was derived from the North, and that 
their method of calculation is denominated Fa~ 
Liam^ or New, to diftinguifh it from the Sid- 
dantam^ or ancient method eftablillied at Benares, 


^ Baiily, Dif. Prelim, p. xvii. 
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which they allow to be much more perfcdtj 
and wc learn from Abul Faze], that all the 
aftronomers of Indoftan rely entirely upon the 
precepti contained in a book (Tailed Soorej Sud- 
bant, compofed in a very remote period '. It 
is manifeftly from tliis book that the method 
to which tire Brahmins of the South gave the 
name of Siddantani is taken. Benares has been 
from time immemorial the Athens of Iiulia, the 
refidence of the moll learned Brahmins, and the 
f It both of fcience and literature. There, it 
IS h'ghiy probable, whatever remains of the 
ancient aftronomical knowledge and diicoveries 
of the Brahmins is dill prefervedIn an en¬ 
lightened age and nation, and during a icign 
dillinguiflrcd b\ a fuccelTion of the moll Iplen- 
did and fuccefsful undertakings to extend the 
knowledge of nature, it is an objeft worthy ot 
public attention, to take mtafures for obtaining 
pofleflion of all that time has fpared of the 
philofophy and inventions of the moft early and 
moll highly civilized people of the Fall. It is 
with peculiar advantages Great Britain may 
engage in this laudable undertaking. Benares 
is fubjedl to its dominion i the confidence of 

• Aycen Akbery, Hi. p. 8. 

^ M. Bernier, in the year i668, faw a large hall in 
Beniucs filled \vith the works oi the Indian philofophers, 
phyficians, and poets. \o\, ii. p. 148. 
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the Brahmins has been fo far gained as to render 
them communicative j fome of our countrymen 
are acquainted with that facred language in which 
the myfteries both of religion and of fcience are 
recorded j movement and adlivity has been 
given to a fpirit of inquiry throughout all the 
Britifh eftabliflimcnts in India; perfons who 
vilited that country with other views, though 
engaged in occupations of a very different kind, 
are now carrying on fcientific and literary re- 
fearches with ardour and fuccefs. Nothing 
feems now to be wanting but that thofe en- 
trufted with the adminiftration of the Britifli 
empire in India, fhould enable fome perfon, 
capable, by his talents and liberality of fentiment, 
of inveftigating and explaining the more abftrufe 
parts of Indian j)hilofophy> to devote his whole 
time to that important ohieit, Thus Great 
Britain may have the glory of exploring fully 
that extenfive field of unknown fcience, which 
the Academicians of France had the merit of 
firft opening to the people of Europe 

VI, The lafl: evidence which I flrall mention 
of the early and high civilization of the ancient 
Indians, is deduced from the confideration 
of their religious tenets and pradhices. The 

See NOTE LXVm. 
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inflitutions of religion, publicly eftablilhed ia 
all the cxtenfive countries ftretching from the 
Banks of the Indus to Cape Comorin, prcfent 
to view an afped nearly fimilar. They form 
a regular and complete fyftem of fuperftkion, 
ftrengthencd and upheld by every thing 
which can excite the reverence and fecure 
the attachment of the people. The temples, 
ccnfecrated to their deities, are magnificent, 
and adorned not only with rich offerings, 

!’>ut. with the moft exquifite works in paint¬ 
ing and fculpture, which the artifts, higheft 
in eftimation among them, were capable of 
executino;. The rites and ceremonies of their 
worfirip are pompous and Iplendid, and tin- per¬ 
formance of them not only mingles in all the 
more momentous tranfadions of common life, 
but conftitutes an effcnrial part of them. The 
Brahmins, who, as minillcrs of religion, prcfide 
in all its fundions, are elevated above every 
other order of men, by an origin deemed not 
only more nc.ble, but acknowledged to be la- 
cred. They have eftablilhed among theml'elves 
a regular hierarchy and gradation of ranks,_ 
which, by fecuring fubordination in their own 
order, adds weight to their authority, and gives 
them a more abfolute dominion over the minds 
of the people. This dominion they fupport 
by the command of the immenfe revenues with 

which 
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■which the liberality of princes, and the zeal 
of pilgrims and devotees, have enriched their 
Pagodas *. 

It is far from my intention to enter into any 
minute detail with refpeft to this vaft and com¬ 
plicated fyftem of fuperftition. An attempt 
to enumerate the multitude of deities which 
are the objects of adoration in India; to de- 
feribe the fplendour of worlhip in their Pagodas, 
and the immenfe variety of their rites anti ce¬ 
remonies; to recount the various attributes and 
fundions which the craft of priefts, or the cre¬ 
dulity of the people, have aferibed to their di¬ 
vinities; efpecially if I were "o accompany all 
this with a review of the numerous and 
often fanciful fpecuJations and theories of 
learned men on this fubjeft, would require a 
work of great magnitude. 1 fhall, therefore, 
on this, as on fomt of tlie former heads, confine 
myfelf to tlic precife point wliich I have kept 
uniformly in view, anti by confidcring the (late 
of religion in India, I fhall endeavour not only 
to throw additional light on the (late of civiliza¬ 
tion in that country, but I flatter myfelf that, at 
the fame time, I (hall be able to give what may 
be confidered as a (ketch and outline of the 
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biftary and progrefs of fuperftition and falfe 
religion in every region of the earth. 

I. We may obferve, that, in every country, 
the received mythology, or fyftem of luper- 
ftitious belief, \vith all the rites and ceremonies 
whicii it preferibes, is formed in the infancy 
of fociety, in rude and barbarous times. True 
religion is as different from fuperftition in its 
origin, as in its nature. The former is the 
offspring of reafon cheriftied by feience, and 
attains to its higheft perfedlion in ages of light 
and improvement. Ignorance and fear give 
birth to the latter, and it is always in the darkeft 
periods that it acquires the greateff Mgoiir. 
That numerous part of the human fpecies whofe 
lot is labour, whofe principal and almoft foie 
occupation is to fecure fubfiftence, has neither 
leifure nor capacity for entering into that path 
of intricate and refined fpeculation, which con- 
dufts to the knowledge of the principles of 
rational religion. When the intelleduai powers 
are juft beginning to unfold, and their firft feeble 
exertions are diredled towards a few objeds of 
primary neceflity and ufe; when the faculties 
of the mind are fo limited as not to have formed 
general and abftrad ideas j when language is 
fo barren as to be deftitute of names to diftingui/h 

any 
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any thing not perceivable by fome of the feilfed; 
it is prepofterous to expert that men Ihould be 
capable of tracing the relation between efFedS 
and their caufes; or to fuppofe that they Ihould 
rife from the contemplation of the former to 
the difeovery of the latter, and form juft con¬ 
ceptions of one Supreme Being, as the Creator 
and Governor of the univerfe. The idea of 
creation is fo familiar, wherever the mind is 
enlarged by fcience, and illuminated by re¬ 
velation, that we feldom refledt how profound 
and abftrufe the idea is, or confider what pro- 
grefs man muft have made in obfervation and 
refcarch, before he could arrive at any diftindt 
knowledge of this elementary principle in re¬ 
ligion. But even in its rude ftate, the human 
mind, formed for religion, opens to the re¬ 
ception of ideas, which are deftined, when cor- 
redled and refined, to be the great fource of 
confolation anfiidft the calamities of life. Thefo 
apprehenfions, however, are originally indif- 
tindl and perplexed, and feem to be fuggefted 
rather by the dread of impending evils, than 
to flow from gratitude for bleflings received. 
While nature holds on her courlc with uniform 
and undlfturbed regularity, men enjoy the be¬ 
nefits rcfulting from it, without much inquiry 
concerning its caufe. But every deviation from 
11 tiiii 
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this regular courfe roufes and aftonilhes them. 
When they behold events to which they are 
not accuftomed, they fearch fpr the caufes of 
them with eager curiofity. Their underftanding 
is often unable to difcover thefe, but imagina¬ 
tion, a more forward and ardent faculty of the 
mind, decides without hefitation. It afcribes 
tlie extraordinary occurrences in nature to the 
influence of invifible beings, and fuppofes the 
thunder, the hurricane, and the earthquake, to 
br the immediate effect of their agency. Alarmed 
by thefe natural evils, and expofed, at the fame 
time, to many dangers and difafters, which arc 
unavoidable in the early and uncivilized ftate 
of fociety, men have recourfe for prou ftion 
to power fiiperior to what is human, and the 
firft rites or praaices which bear any refem- 
blance to aas of religion, have it for their ob- 
jea to avert evils which they fuffer or dread". 

It. As fupcrftition and falfe religion take 
their rile, in every country, from nearly tue fame 
fentiments and apprehenfions, the invifible be¬ 
ings, who are the firft obgefts of veneration, 

In the fecond volume of the Hillory of America, 
p. -.83, of fifth edition, I gave nearly a fimilar account 
of the origin of falfe religion. Inftcad of labouring to 
convey the fame ideas in dilTerent language, I have 
inferted here feme paragraphs in the fame words I then 
nfed. 
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have every where a near relemblance. To 
conceive an idea of one fuperintending mind, 
capable of arranging and direfting all the va¬ 
rious operations of nature, feems to be an at¬ 
tainment far beyond the powers of man in the 
more early ftages of his progrefs. His theories, 
more fulted to the limited fphere of his own 
obfervation, are not fo refined. He fuppofes 
that there is a diftind caufe of every remarkable 
effed', and aferibes to a feparate power every 
event which attrads his attention, or excites 
his terror. He fancies that it is the province 
of one deity to point the lightning, and, with 
an awful found, to hurl the irrefiftible thunder¬ 
bolt at the head of the guilty; that another 
rides in the whirlwind, and, at his plcafure, 
raifes or ftills the tempefi; that a third rules 
over the ocean; char a fourth is the god of 
battles; that, while malevolent powers fcat- 
ter the feeds of animofity and difeord, and kindle 
in the breaft thofe angry pafiions which give 
rife to war, and terminate in deftrudion, others, 
of a nature more benign, by infpiring the hearts 
of men with kindncls and love, ftrengthen the 
bonds of focial union, augment the happin^s, 
and increafe the number of the human race. 

Without defeending farther into detail, or 
attempting to enumerate that infinite multitude 

of 
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of deities to which the fancy or the fears of 
men have allotted the difeftion of the leveral 
departments in nature, we may recognife a 
ftriking unifonnity of features jn the fyftenis 
of fuperftition eftabliflied throughout every part 
of the earth. The lefs men have advanced 
beyond the ilate of lavage life, and the more 
flender their acquaintance with the operations 
of nature, the fewer were their deities in num¬ 
ber, and the more compendious was their theo¬ 
logical creed; but as their mind gradually 
opened, and their knowledge continued to ex¬ 
tend, the objefts of their veneration multiplied, 
and tire articles of their faith became nriore nu¬ 
merous. This took place remarkably among 
the Greeks in Europe, and the Indians in Afia, 
the two people in thole great divilions of the 
earth, who were moft early civilized, and to 
whom, for that realbn, I fhall confine all my 
obfervations. They believed, that over every 
movement in the natural world, and over every 
furvfiion in civil or domeftic life, even die moll 
common and trivial, a particular deity prcfided. 
The manner in which they arranged the fla- 
tions of thefe fuperintending powers, and the 
offices which they allotted to each, were in 
many rcfpeils the fame. What is fuppofed to 
be performed by the power of Jupiter, of Nep¬ 
tune, of i£olus, of Mars, of Venus, according 
to the mythology of the Weft, is aferibed in the 
X 2 Esfk 
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Eafl to the agency of Agnee, the god of fire; 
Varoon, the god of oceans; Vayoo, the god 
of wind ; Cama, the god of love; and a va¬ 
riety of other divinities. 

THE ignorance and credulity of men having 
thus peopled the heavens with imaginary beings, 
they aicribed to them fuch qualities and aftions 
as they deemed fuitable to their charadler and 
funftions. It is one of the benefits derived 
from true religion, that by fctting before men 
a ftandard of perfcdt excellence, which they 
Ihould have always in their eye, and endeavour 
to refemble, it may be faid to bring down virtue 
from heaven to earth, and to form the human 
mind after a divine model. In f.hricating fyf- 
tems of falfe religion the procedure is diredtly 
the reverfe. Men aferibe to the beings whom 
they have deified, fuch adtions as they them- 
felves admire and celebrate. The qualities of 
the gods who are the oiyedts of adoration, arc 
copied from thofe of the worlliippeis who bow 
down before them; and thus many of the im¬ 
perfections peculiar to men, have found admit¬ 
tance into heaven. By knowing the adven¬ 
tures and attributes of any falfe deity, we can 
pronounce, with fome degree of certainty, what 
mufl: have been the ftate of fociety and manners- 

y Ba;;}ival-Gc';'.n, j’. 94. 
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when he was elevated to that dignity. ^ The 
mythology of Greece plainly indicates tjie cha- 
radter of the age in which it was formed. It 
muft have been in times of the greateft licentiouf- 
nefs, anarchy, and violence, that divinities of 
the higheft rank could be fuppofed capable of 
perpetrating aftions, or of being influenced by 
pafllons, which, in more enlightened periods, 
would be deemed a difgrace to human nature; 
it muft have been when the earth was ftill in- 
feftec! with deftrudlive monfters, and mankind, 
under forms of government too feeble to afford 
them proteflion, were expofed to the depreda¬ 
tions of lawlefs robbers, or the cruelty of favage 
oppreffors, that t'le well-known labours of 
Hercules, by which he was raifed from earth 
to heaven, could have been neceffary, or would 
have been deemed fo highly meritorious. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to the ancient 
mythology of India. Many of the adventures 
and exploits of the Indian deities are fuited to 
the rudeft ages of turbulence and rapine. It 
was to check diforder, to redrefs wrongs, and 
to clear the earth of powerful oppreffors, that 
Vifhnou, a divinity of the higheft order, is faid 
to have become fucceflively incarnate, and to 
have appeared on earth in various forms*. 


Voyage de Sonnerat, tom.i. p. 158, &c. 
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III. The charadcr and funftions of thofe 
deities which fuperftition created to itfelf as ob- 
jefts of its veneration, having every where a near 
refcmblance, the rites of their worlhip were 
every where extremely fimilar. Accordingly, as 
deities were diftinguilhed, either by ferocity of 
charadler or licentioufnefs of condu6V, it is ob¬ 
vious what fcrvices muft have been deemed mofl: 
acceptable to them. In order to conciliate the 
favour, or to appeafe the wratli, of the former, 
falls, mortifications, and penances, all rigid, and 
many of them excruciating to an extreme degree, 
v/cre the means employed. Their altars were 
always bathed in blood, the moll collly vidims 
were offered, whole liccatombs were llaughtered, 
even human facrifices were not unknown, and 
were held to be the moll powerful expiations. 
In order to gain the good will of the deities of 
the latter defeription, recourfe was had to in- 
llitutions of a very dilferent kind, to fplendid 
ceremonies, gay fcRivals, heightened by all the" 
pleafures of poetry, mufick, and dancing, but 
often terminating in feenes of indulgence too 
indecent to be deferibed. Of both thefe, in- 
ftahees occur in the rites of Greek and Roman 
worlhip, which I need not mention to my learned 
readers*. In the Ball the ceremonial of fuper- 

* Strabo, Ijb. viii. p. 581. A. Lib. xii. p. 837. C. 
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ftitlon is nearly the fame. The manners of the 
Indians, thov^h diftinguifhed, from the time 
when they became kn6wn to the people of the 
Weft, for mildnefs, fecm, in a more remote 
period, to have been in a greater degree fimiiar 
to thofc of other nations. Several of their 
deities were fierce and awful in their nature, 
and were reprefented in their temples under the 
moft terrific forms. If we did not know the 
dominion of fuperftition over the human mind, 
we fnould hardly believe, that a ritual of worlliip 
fuited to the character of fuch deities could have 
been eftablilhed among a gentle people. Every 
aft of religion, performed in honour of fome 
of their gods, feems to have been prefcribtd by 
fear. Mortifications and penances, fo rigorous,- 
fo painful, and fo long continued, that we read 
the accounts of them with attonifhment and 
horror, were multiplied. Repugnant as it is 
to the feelings of an Hindoo, to Hied the blood 
of any creature that has life, many different ani¬ 
mals, even the moft ufeful, the horfe and the cow, 
were offered up as viftims upon the altars of 
fome of their gods'”} and what is ftill more 
ftrange, the Pagodas of the Eaft were polluted 
with human facrifices, as well as the temples of 

'* Ayeen Akbery, vol. iii. p. 241. Roger Porte 
Ouverte, p. 251. 
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the WeftBut religious inftitutions, and ccr 
remonies of a lefs fevere kind, were more 
adapted to the genius of a people, formed, by 
the extreme fenfibijity both of their mental and 
corporeal frame, to an immoderate love of plea- 
fure. In no part of the earth was a conneftion 
between the gratification of fcnfual defire and 
the rites of public religion, difplayed with more 
avowed indecency than in India. In every Pa¬ 
goda there was a band of women fet apart for 
the fervice of the idol honoured there, and de¬ 
voted from their early years to a life of pleafure ; 
for which the Brahmins prepared them by an 
education which added fo many elegant accom- 
plilhments to their natural charms, that what 
they gained by their profligacy, often brought 
no inconfiderable acceflion to the revenue of the 
-temple. In every fundtion performed in the 
Pagodas, as well as in every public proceflion, 
it is the office of thefe women to i,iance before 
the idol, and to fing hymns in his praifej and it 
is difficult to fay, whether they trelpafs moft 
againft: decency by the geftures they exhibit, 
or by the verfes which they recite. The wall? 
of the Pagoda are covered with paintings, in 

f Heeto-pades, p. 185—312. Afiat. Refearcbes, vol. i. 
p. 265. Voyage de Sonnerat, yol. i. p. aoy. Ro* 

P?r?Pr?^Jt 
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fL ftile no lefs indelicate ^ j and in the innertnoft 
recefs of the temple, for it would be profane to 
call it the fanftuary, is placed the Lingam, an 
emblem of productive power too grofs to be 
explained 

IV. How abfurd foever the articles of faith 
jmay be which fuperftition has adopted, or how 
unhallowed the rites which it prefcribes, the 
former are received in every age and country 
with unhefitating aflent, by the great body of 
the people, and the latter obferved with feru- 
pulous exa( 5 lnefs. In our reafonings concern¬ 
ing religious opinions and practices which differ 
widely from our own, we are extremely ;’}>t to 
err. Having been inftruCted ourfelves in the 
principles of a religion, worthy in every refpeCt 
of that divine wifdom by which they were dic¬ 
tated, we frequently exprefs wonder at the cre¬ 
dulity of nations in embracing fyftems of belief 
which appear to us fo direCtly repugnant to right 
reafon, and fometimes fufpeCt that tenets fo wild 
and extravagant do not really gain credit with 
jhem. But experience may fatisfy us, that 

■' Voyage de Gentll. vol. i. p. *44. 260. Preface to 
Code of Gentoo Laws,'p. Ivii. 

• Roger Porte Ouverte, p. 157. Voyage de Sonnerat, 
yol i. p. 4!.i75. Sketches, voI. i. p. 203. Hamilton’s 
Yyav. vol. i. p. 379. 
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neither our wonder nor fufpicions arc well 
founded. No article of the public religion was 
called in queftion by thofe people of ancient 
Europe with wiiofc hiftory we are beft acquainted, 
and no pradtice which it enjoined appeared im¬ 
proper to them. On the other hand, every 
opinion that tended to diminilh the reverence 
of men for the gods of their country, or to 
alienate them from their worfliip, excited among 
the Greeks and Romans, that indignant zeal 
which is natural to every people attached to 
their religion, by a firm perfuafion of its truth. 
The attachment of the Indians, both in ancient 
and modern times, to the tenets and rites of 
their anceftors, has been, if poffible, ftill greater. 
In no country, of which we have any account, 
were precautions taken with fo much folicitude, 
to place the great body of the people beyond 
the reach of any temptation to doubt or dif- 
belief. They not only were prevented, (as I 
have already obferved the great bulk of man¬ 
kind muft always be in every country,') from 
entering upon any fpeculative inquiry, by the 
various occupations of aftive and laborious 
life, but any attempt to extend the fphere of 
their knowledge was exprefsly prohibited.^ If 
one of the Sooder caft, by far the moft numerous 
of the four into which the whole nation was 
divided, prefumed to read any portion of the 

iacred 
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facred books, in which all the fcience known 
in India is contained, he was fevercly punifhed ; 
if he ventured to get it by heart, he was p& 
to.deaths To afpire after any higher degree 
of knowledge than the Brahmins have been 
pleafed to teach, /J^ould be deemed not only 
prefumption but impiety. Even the higher 
Cafts depended entirely for inftrueVion on the 
Brahmnns, and could acquire no portion of 
fcience but what they deigned to communicate. 

By means of this, a devout reverence was uni- 
verfally maintained for thofe inftitutions which 
were confidered as facred j and, though the 
faith of the Hindoos has been often tried by 
fevere perfecutions, excited by the bigotry of 
their Mahomedau conquerors, no people ever 
adhered with greater fidelity to the tenets and 
rites of their anceftors 

V. We may obferve, that when fcience and 
philofophy are difFufed through any country, 
the fyftem of fuperftition is fubjedled to a fefu- 
tiny from which it was formerly exempt, and 
opinions fpread which imperceptibly diminifh 
its influence over the minds of men. A free 
and full examination is always favourable to 

f Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xxi. § 7. 

f Orme’s Fragment, p. 102. Sounerat, vol. I. p. 194. 
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truth, but fatal to error. What is received widi 
implicit faith in ages of darknefs, will excite con¬ 
tempt or indignation in an enlightened period. 
The hiftory of religion in Greece and Italy, 
the only countries of Europe which, in ancient 
times, were diftinguifhcd their attainments 
in fcicnce, confirms the truth of this obfervation. 
As foon as fcience made fuch progrefs in Greece 
as rendered men capable of difcerning the wif- 
dom, the forefight, and the goodnefs difplaycd 
in creating, preferving, and governing the world, 
they mull have perceived, that the charaflers 
of the divinities which were propofcd as the 
objefts of adoration in their temples, could not 
entitle them to be confidered as the prefiding 
powers in nature. A poet might addrefs Ju¬ 
piter as the father of gods and men, who go¬ 
verned both by eternal laws; but, to a philolb- 
pher, the fon of Saturn, the ftory of whofe life 
is a feries of violent and licentious deeds, which 
would render any man odious or defpicable, 
muft have appeared altogether unworthy of 
that ftation. The nature of the religious fcr- 
vice celebrated in their temples muft have been 
no left ofFenfive to an enlightened mind, than 
the character of the deities in honour of whom 
it was performed. Inftead of inftitutions, tend¬ 
ing to reclaim men from vice, to form or to 
ftrcngthen habits of virtue, or to elevate the 
7 mind 
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mind to a fenfe of its proper dignity, fuper- 
flition either occupied its votaries in frivolous 
unmeaning ceremonies, or prefcribed rites, which 
operated, with fatal influence, in- inflaming the 
paflions and corrupting the heart. 

It is with timidity, however, and caution, 
that men venture to attack the eftabliflied re¬ 
ligion of their country, or to impugn opinions 
W'hicli have been long held fiicred. At firfl:, 
fomc philofopliers endeavoured, by allegorical 
inte rprerations and refined comments, to ex¬ 
plain the popular mythology, as if it had been 
a defeription of the powers of nature, and of the 
various events and revolutions which take place 
in the fyftem of the material w'orld, and en¬ 
deavoured, by this expedient, to palliate many 
of its abfurciities. By degrees, bolder theories 
concern-iig religion were admitted into the 
fchools of fcience. Philofophers of enlarged 
views, fenfiblc of die impiety of the popular 
fuperflition, formed ideas concerning the per- 
feftions of one Supreme Being, the Creator 
and Ruler of the univerfe, as juft and rational 
as have ever been attained by the unalTiftcd 
po wers of the human mind. 

If from Europe we now turn to Afia, we 
fliali find, that the obfervation which I have 

made 
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made upon the Iiiftory of falfc religion holds 
equally true there. In India as well as in Greece, 
it was by cultivating fcience that men were 
firll led to examine and to entertain doubts with 
refpedb to the eftablifl'.ed fyftems of fuperf'ition j 
and when we confider the great difference be¬ 
tween the ecclefiaftical conftitution (if I may 
ufe that exprclTion) of the two countries, we are 
apt to imagine that the eftablilhed fyftem lay 
more open to examination in the latter than in 
the former. In Greece there was not any dif- 
tindf race or order of men fet apart for per¬ 
forming the fundlions of religion, or to ferve 
as hereditary and interefted guardians of its 
tenets and inftitutions. But in India the Brah¬ 
mins were born the minifter.s of religion, and 
they had an excKSfive right of prefiding in all 
the numerous rites ofworfliip which fuperftition 
preferibed as neceffary to avert the wrath of 
Heaven, or to render it propitious. Thefe 
diflindtions and privileges fecured to them a 
wonderful afeendant over their countrymen j and 
every confideration that can influence the human 
mind, the honour, the intereft, the power of 
their order, called upon them to fupport thfc 
tenets, and to maintain the inftitutions and 
rites, with which the prefervation of this af¬ 
eendant was fo intimately conneded. 


But 
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But as the moll eminent perfons of the Cafl: 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of fcience, 
the progrefs which they made in all the branches 
of it (of which I have given ibme account) 
was great, and enabled them to form fucli a 
juft idea of the fyftem of nature, and of the 
power, wifdom and goodnefs difplayed in the 
formation and government of it, as elevated their, 
minds above the popular fujierfticion, and led 
them to acknowledge and reverence one Su¬ 
preme Being, “ the Creator of all things "(to 
life their own cxpreftions), and from whom 
all things proceed 

This is the idea which Abu! Fazel, who ex¬ 
amined the opinions of the Brahmins with the 
greateft attention and candour, gives of their 
theology. “ They all,” foys he, “ believe in 
“ the unity of the Godhead, and although they 
“ hold images in high veneration, it is only 
becaufc they reprefent celeftial beings, and 
“ prevent the thoughts of tbofe who wor/hip 
“ them from wandering h” The fentiments 
of the moft intelligent Europeans who have 
vifited India, coincide perfedly with his, in re- 
fpeft to this point. The accopnts which Mr. 
Bernier received from the Pundits of Benares, 

^ Baghvat-Geeta, p^84. * Aycen Alcbcry, vol.iii. p. 3. 

both 
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both of their external worlhip, and of one So¬ 
vereign Lord being the foie objedt of their devo¬ 
tion, is prccifely the fame with that given by Abul 
Faze) Mr. Wilkins, better qualified perhaps 
than any European ever was to judge with re- 
Ipedl to txHis fubjedt, reprefents the learned Brah¬ 
mins of the prefent times as Theifts, believers 
in the unity of GodOf the fame opinion is 
M. Sonncrat, who refided in India feven years, 
in order to inquire into the manners, fciences, 
and religion of the Hindoos”. The Pundits, 
who tranflated the Code of Gentoo Laws, de¬ 
clare, “ that it was the Supreme Being, who, 
« by his power,, formed all creatures of the 
“ animal, vegetable, and material world, from 
the four elements of fire, water, air, and earth, 
“ to be an ornament to the magazine of creation j 
“ and whofe comprehenfive benevolence feledted 
« man, the center of knowledge, to have do- 
minion and authority over the reft; and, 
“ having beftowed upon this favourite objedt 
“ ju'' ^ment and underftanding, gave him fupre- 
macy over the corners of the world 

Nor are thefe to be regarded as refined fen- 
timents of later times. The Brahmins being 

^ Voyage, tom. il. p. 159. 

^ Preface to Baglivat-Geeta, p* 24. 

* Voyage, tom. i. p. 198* • Prelim. Difcoir fr p. Ixxh!. 
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tonfidered by the Mahomedan conquerors of 
India as the guardians of the national religion, 
have been fo fludioufly deprefled by their 
fanatical zeal, that the modern members of that 
brder are as far inferior to their anceftors in 
fcience as in power. It is from the writings 
of their ancient Pundits that they derive the 
moft liberal fentiments which they entertain at 
prefent, arid the wifdom for which they are 
now celebrated has been tranfmitted to them 
from ages very remote. 

TiiAT this aifertion is well founded we are 
enabled to pronounce with certainty, as the 
moft profound myfteries of Hindoo theology, 
concealed with the greateft care from the bodv 
bf the people, have been unveiled by the tranf- 
lations from the Sanfkfeet language lately pub- 
lilhedi The principal defign of the Baghvat- 
Geeta, an cpifode in the Mahabarat, a poem of 
the higheft antiquity, and of the greateft au¬ 
thority in India, feems to have been to eftablifli 
tlie doftrine of the unity of the Godhead, and 
from a juft view of the divine nature, to deduce 
an idea of what v/orftiip will be moft acceptable 
to a perfeft Being. In it, ahiidft much obfeure 
metaphyfical difcufllon, foine ornaments of 
fancy unfuited to our taftc, and fome thoughts 
elevated to a trad of fublimity into which, from 

Y 
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our habits of rcafoning and judging, we will 
find it difficult to follow them®, wc find de- 
fcriptions of the Supreme Being entitled to 
equal praife with thofe of the Greek philofophers 
which I have celebrated. Of thefe I ffiall now 
produce one to which I formerly alluded, and 
refer my readers for others to the work itfclf; 
“ O mighty Being,” fays Arjoon, “ who art 
“ the prime Creator^ eternal God of Gods, the 
“ World’s Manfion! Thou art the incor- 
riiptible Being, diftinft from all things tran- 
“ ficnt. Thou art before all Gods, the ancient 
“ Pooroojh [i. e. vital foul], and the Supreme 
Supporter of the univerfe. Thou knowell 
all things, and art worthy to be known j thou 
“ art tire Supreme Manfion, and by thee, O 
infinite Form, the univerfe was Ipread 
“ abroad!—Reverence be unto thee before and 
behind ; reverence be unto thee on all fides ; 
“ O thou who art all in all! Infinite is thy 
* power and thy glor5\—Thou art the father 
“ of all things, animate and inaniiTtate. Thou 
“ an the wife inftruftor of the whole, worthy 
to be adored. There is none like unto dice 
“ where, then, in the three worlds, is there one 
“ above thee ? Wherefore I bow down ■, and, 
‘‘ with my body proftrate upon the ground, crave 


« Mr. Haftings’s Letter, prefixed to tlic Bivghvat- 
Geeu, p. 7 - 

thy 
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thy mercy. Lord! worthy to be adored i 
for thou Ihouldeft bear with me, even as a 
“ father with his fon, a friend with his friend, 
a lover with his beloved A defcription 
of the Supreme Being is given in one of the 
facrcd books of the Hindoos, from which it is 
evident what were the general fentiments of 
the learned Brahmins concerning the divine 
nature and perfedtions: “ As God is immaterial, 
“ he is above ail conception j as he is invifiblc, 
“ he can have no form j but from what we 
* • behold of his works, we may conclude, that 
“ he is eternal, omnipotent, knowing ail things, 
“ and prefent every where**.” 

To men capable of forming fuch ideas of the 
Deity, the public fervice in the Pagodas mull 
have appeared to be an idolatrous worfhip of 
images, by a fuperftitious multiplication of fri¬ 
volous or immoral rites; and they mull have 
feen that it was only by fandlity of heart, and 
purity of mariners, men could hope to gain 
the approbation of a Being perfedt in goodnefs. 
This truth Veias labours to inculcate in the 
Mahabarat, but with the prudent referve, and 
artful precautions, natural to a Brahmin, ftudious 
neither to offend his countrymen, nor to diminilh 

P Baglivat-Geeta, p. 94, 95. s Dow’s Diflsrt. p.xl. 
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the influence of his own order. His ideas con-^ 
cerning the mode of worfliipping the Deity, arc 
explained in many ftriking paflages of the poem; 
but unwilling to multiply quotations, I fatisfy 
myfclf with referring to them 

When we recolleft how flowly the mind 
of man opens to abftradt ideas, and how 
difficult (according to an obfervation in the 
Mahabarat) an invifible path is to corporeal 
beings, it is evident that the Hindoos muft have 
attained an high degree of improvement before 
their fentiments rofe fo far fuperior to the po¬ 
pular lliperftition of their country. The dif¬ 
ferent ftates of Greece had lubfifted long, and 
had made confiderable progrefs in refinement, 
before the errors of fahe religion began to be 
detedled. It v/as not until the age of Socrates, 
and in the fchools of pliilofophy eftabliffied by 
his difciples, that principles adverfe to the 
tenets of the popular fuperftition were mudi 
propagated. 

A LONGER period of time elapfed before the 
Romans, a nation of warriors and ftatefmen, 
were enlightened by fcience, or ventured upon 
any free difquifition concerning the objedls or 

' Baghvat-Geeta, p. 55. 67. 75. 97. 119. 
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;he rites of worfliip authorized by their ancef- 
tors. But in India the happy efFcfts of progrefs 
in fcicncc were much more early confpicuoiis. 
Without adopting the wild computations of 
Indian chronology, according to whicli, the 
Mahabarat was compofed above four thoufand 
years ago, we mull allow, that it is a work of 
very erreat antiauitv, and the author ofitdil'covers 
■:.n acquaintance with the principles of theology, of 
morals, and of metaphyfics, more juft and rational, 
than feems to have been attained, at that period, 
by any nanon whofe hiftory is known. 

But fo unable are the limited powers of tlie. 
human mind to form an adequate idea of the: 
perfections and operaiions of the Supi’en\c Being, 
that in all die theories concerning them, of the 
moft eminent philofophers in the moft en¬ 
lightened nations, w^e had a lamentable mixture 
of ignorarxc and error, k'rom thefe the Brah¬ 
mins were not more exempt chan the fages of 
other countries. As they iield that the fyftcm 
of nature was* not only originally arranged by 
the power and wlfdom of God, but that every 
event which happened was brought about by 
his immediate interpofition, and as they could 
not comprehend how a being could ad in any 
place iinlefs where it was prefent, they fuppofed 
the Deity to be a vivifying principle diftufed 
y 3 through 
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through the whole creation, an univerfal foul 
that animated each part of itEvery intel¬ 
ligent nature, particularly the fouls of men, 
they conceived to be portions feparated from 
this great fpirit', to which, after fulfilling their 
deftiny on earth, and attaining a proper degree 
of purity, they would be again re-united. In 
order to efface the ftains with which a foul, during 
its refidence on earth, has been defiled, by the 
indulgence of fenfual and corrupt appetites, they 
taught that it muft pafs, in a long fucceflion of 
tranfmigrarions, through the bodies of different 
animals, until, by what it fiiffers and what it 
learns in the various forms of its exiftence, it 
lEall be fo thoroughly refined from all pollution 
as to be rendered meet for being abforbed into 
the divine effence, and returns like a drop into 
that unbounded ocean from which it originally 
ifrued\ Thefe doftrines of the Brahmins, con¬ 
cerning tiie Deity, as the foul which pervades 
all nature, giving adivity and vigour to every 
part of it, as well as the final re-union of all 
intelligent creatures to their primaeval fource, 
coincide perfedly with the tenets of the Stoical 

’ Baghv3t-G( eta, p. C5. 78. 85. Bernier, torn. ii. 
?• i<^3- 

' Dow’s DiiDrt. p. xliii. 

“ Voy. do Sonnerat, vol. i. p, 152. 200. Baglivat- 
Gccta, p. 59, 115. Dpw’s Diflert. p. xliii. 
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School. It is remarkable, that after having 
obferved a near refemblance in the moft fublime 
fentiments of their moral doftrine, we fhould 
Jikcwife difcover fiich a fimilarity in the errors 
of their theological fpcculations .. 

'fHr human mind, however, wlien deftitute 
of fuperior guidance, is apt to fall into a prac¬ 
tical error with refpei^t to religion, of a tendency 
ftill more dangerous. When philofophers, by 
their attainments in fcience, began to acquire 
fuch j hi ideas of the nature and perfections of 
the Sup’eme Being, as convinced them that 
the popular fyftem of fuperilition was not only 
abfurd but impious, they were fully aware of all 
the danger which might arife from commuiti- 
cating what they had difeovered to the people, 
incapable of comprehending the force of thole 
reafons which had fwayed with them, and fo 
zealoufly attached to eftablifhed opinions, as to 
revolt againfl any attempt to deteCt their faife- 
hood. Inftead, therefore, of allowing any ray of 
that knowledge which illuminated their own 
minds to reach them, they formed a theory to 
juftify their own conduCt, and tq prevent the 
darknefs of that cloud which hung over the 
)7hnds of their fellqw-men from being ever dif- 

^ Llpfij Fiiyfiol. Stoicor. lib. 1 . dlflcit. viii, x^vi* be- 
Utah Aiuoiiiiius, Epiiftetus, piilfim. 
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pclled. The vulgar and unlearned, they 
contended, had no right to truth. Doomed by 
their condition to remain in ignorance, they 
were to be kept in order by dehifion, and allured 
to do what is light, or deterred from venturing 
upon what is wrong, by the liope of thofc ima¬ 
ginary rewards which fuperllition prornifes, and 
the dread of thofe punifhments which it threatens. 
In confirmation of this, I miglit quote th.e doc¬ 
trine of moft of the phllofophic feels, and pro¬ 
duce the words of almoft every enmicnt Greek 
and Roman writer. It will be i'tuTuient, how¬ 
ever, to lay before my readers a rcmru kable pa!- 
fage in Strabo, to whom I have been fo often 
indebted in the courfe of my refcarches, and 
who was no lefs qualified to judge with reipclt 
to the political opinions of his c. .ctniporarits, 
than to deferibe tl;e couurr;es w’hich they in¬ 
habited. “ What is mar\ e]ious in fibJe, is em- 
“ ployed,” fays he, “ fometiines to plcalc, and 
fomaimes to infpire terror, and both thefc 
“ are of ufc, not only with children, but with 
perfons of mature age. To children we pro- 
“ pole delightful fidtions, in order to encourage 
“ them to adt well, and fuch as are terrible, 
‘‘ in order to reftrain them from evil. Thus 
“ vdien men are united in fociety, they are in^ 
“ cited to what is laudable, by hearing the poets 
‘‘ celebrate the fplendid adlions of fabulous 
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ftory, fuch as the labours of Hercules and 
Thefeus, in reward for which they are now 
honoured as divinities, or by beholding their 
illuftrious deeds exhibited to public view in 
painting and Iculptiire. On the other hand, 
they are deterred from vice, when the punifli- 
ments infiided by the gods upon evil-doers 
are related, and threats are denounced againft 
them in awful words, or rcprcTeiited hyfilght- 
'' fui figures, and when men believe that thefe 
threats have been really executed upon the 
. For it is impoffible to condud wo- 
men aad the grois multitude, and to render 
diem holy, pious, and upright, by the pre- 
“ cepts of rtalbn and phiiofophy; fuperrtition, 
or the fear of the gods, mull be called in 
aid, the influence of which is founded on 
fiftions and prodigies. For the thunder of 
“ Jupiter, the 2egis of Minerva, the trident of 
Neptune, the torches and friakes of the furies, 
the fpears of the gods, adorned with ivy, and 
the whole ancient theology, are all fables, 
“ which the legillators who formed the political 
conftitution of ftates employ as bugbears to 
overawe the credulous and fimple 

Tm-SE ideas of the philofophers of Europe 
were precifely the fame which the Brahmins 

y Strabo, lib. i. p. 3 «. B. 

had 
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had adopted in India, and according to which 
they regulated their conduct with refpeft to 
the great body of the people. As their order 
had an exclufive right to read the facred books, 
to cultivate and to teach fcience, they could 
more effectually prevent all who were not mem¬ 
bers of it from acquiring any portion of inform¬ 
ation beyond what they were pleafed to impart. 
When the free Circulation of knowledge is not 
circumferibed by fuch reftrictions, the whole 
community derives benefit from every new ac- 
quifition in fcience, the influence of which, 
both upon fentiment and conduCt, extends in- 
fenfibly from the few to the many, from the 
learned to the ignorant. But wherever the do¬ 
minion of falfe religion is completely cflabliflied, 
the body of the people gain nothing by the 
greateft improvements in knowledge. Their 
philofophers conceal from them, with the utmofl 
Iblicitude, the truths which they have difeovered, 
and labour to fupport that fabric of fuperftition 
which it was their duty to have overturned. 
They not only enjoin others to refpeCl the re¬ 
ligious rites preferibed by the laws of their 
country, but conform to them in their own 
practice, and, with every external appearance 
of reverence and devotion, bow down before 
the altars of deities, who miift inwardly be the 
objects of their contempt. Inflead of refcmbling 
the teachers of true religion in the benevolent 
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ardour with v^hich they have always communi¬ 
cated to their fellow-men the knowledge of 
thofe important truths, with which their own 
minds were enlightened and rendered happy, 
the fages of Greece, and the Brahmins of India, 
carried on with fludied artifice, a fchcme of 
deceit, and, according to an emphatic exprcllion 
of an infpired writer, they detained the truth in 
unrighteoufnefsThey knew and approved 
what was true, but among the reft of mankind 
tliey laboured to fupport and to perpetuate 
what is falfe. 

Thus I have gone through all the particulars 
which I originally propofed to examine, and 
have endeavoured to difeover the ftate of the 
inhabitants of India with refpedl to each of them. 
If I had aimed at nothing clfe than to deferibe 
the civil policy, the arts, the fciences, and re¬ 
ligious inftitutions of ope of the moft ancient 
and moft numerous race of men, that alone 
would have led me into inquiries and clifcuftions 
both curious and inftrudlive. I own, however, 
that I have all along kept in view an objedl 
more interefting, as well ias of greater import¬ 
ance, and entertain hopes, that if the account 
>vhieh I have given of the early and high civi- 

* Bom. i. i8. 
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llzation of India, and of the wonderful progrefs 
of its inhabitants in elegant arts and ufeful fei- 
cnce, lhall be received as jull and well eftablilhcd, 
it may have forne influence tipon the behaviour 
of Europeans towards that, people. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the human Ipecies, in whatever 
quarter of the globe the people of Europe have 
acquired dominion, they have found the inhabit¬ 
ants not only in a Hate of I'ociety and improve¬ 
ment far inferior to their own, but different in 
their complexion, and in all their habits of life. 
Men in every ftage of their career are fo fatif- 
fied with the progrefs made by the community 
of which they are members, that it becomes 
to them a ftandard of perfection, and they are 
apt to regard people, tvhofe condition is not 
fimilar, with contempt, and even averfion. In 
Africa' and America, the diffimilitude is fo con- 
fpicuous, that, in the pride of their fuperiority, 
Europeans thought themfelves entitled to reduce 
the natives of the former to llayery, and to ex¬ 
terminate thofe of the latter. Even in India, 
though far advanced beyond the two other 
quarters of the globe in improvement, the co¬ 
lour of the inhabitants, their effeminate ap¬ 
pearance, their unwarlike fpirit, the wild extrava¬ 
gance of their religious tenets and ceremonies, 
and many other circumftance.s, confirmed Eu¬ 
ropeans in fuch an opinion of their own pre- 
13 eminence. 
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eminence, that they have always viewed" and 
treated them as an inferior race of men. Happy 
would it be if any of the four European nations, 
who have, fuccefllvely, acquired'^extenfive ter¬ 
ritories and power in India, could altogether 
vindicate itlelf from having adled in this manner. 

Nothing, however, can have a more direifl and 
powerful tendency to infpire Europeans, proud 
of their own fiiperior attainments in policy, 
fcience, and arts, with proper fentinients con¬ 
cerning the people of India, and to teach them 
a due regard for their natural rights as men, 
than their being acciiftomed, not only to con- 
fider the Hindoos of the prelent times as a 
knowing and ingenious race of men, but to view 
them as defeended from anceftors who had 
attained to a very high degree of improve¬ 
ment, many ages before the Icaft ftep towards 
civilization had been taken in any part of Eu¬ 
rope. It was by an impartial and candid in¬ 
quiry into their manners, that the Emperor 
Akber was led to confider the Hindoos as no 
Icfs entitled to protection and favour than his 
other fubjefts, and to grtvern them wnth fucli 
equity and mildnefs, as to merit from a grateful 
people the honourable appellation of " The 
“ Guardian of Mankind.” It was from a thorough 
knowledge of their charaCler and acquirements, 
that his Vizier Abul Fazel, with a liberality of 

mind 
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mind unexampled among Mahomedans, pro-^ 
nounces an high encomium on the virtues of 
the Hindoos, both as individuals and as mem¬ 
bers of fociety, and celebrates their attainments 
in arts and fciences of every kind S If I might 
prefume to hope that the defeription which I 
have given of the manners and inftitutions of 
the people of India could contribute in the 
fmalleft degree, and with the moft remote in¬ 
fluence, to render their character more re- 
fpeftable, and their condition more happy, I 
fhall clofe my literary labours with the fatisfaftion 
of thinking that I have not lived or written in 
vain. 


* Ayeen Akbcry, vol. ili. p. 2. 81.95. 
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NOTE 1 . Sect. I. p-S. 

^RiLDULiTY and fcepticifm are two oppofilc e?.-* 
trcrnes into which men arc apt to run, in ex¬ 
amining the events which are faid to have happened 
in the early ages of antiquity. Without incurring 
any fufpicion of a propenfity to the latter of thefe, 1 
may be allowed to entertain doubts concerning the 
expedition of Sefoftris into India, and his conquell 

of that country.-1. Few fatls in ancient hiltory 

feem to be better eftabliflicd, than that of the early 
averfion of the Egyptians to a fea-faring life. Even 
the power of defpotifm cannot at once cl^ange the 
ideas and manners of a nation, efpecially when they 
iiave been confirmed by long habit, and rendered 
facred by the fanion of religion. That Sefoftris^ 
in the courfc of a few years, fliould have fo entirely 
overcome the prejudices of a fuperllitious people, a-i 
to be able to fit out four hundred lliips of force 

i in 
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in the Arabian Giilf, befides another fleet which he 
had in the Mediterranean^ appears to be extremely 
improbable; Armaments of ftich magnitude would 
require the utmoft eftorts of a great and long eftablilhed 
maritime power.-2. It is remarkable that Hero¬ 

dotus, who enquired with the moft perfevering dili¬ 
gence into the ancient hiftory of Egyptj and who re¬ 
ceived all the information concerning it which the 
priefts of Memphis^ Heliopolis, and Thebes, could 
^communicate, Herodot. edit. Weflelingij, lib. ii. c. 3, 
although he relates the hiftory of Sefoftris at fome 
length, does not mention his conqueft of India. Lib. ii; 
c. 102, See- That tale, it is probable, was invented 
in the period between the age of Herodotus and that 
of Diodorus Siculus, from whom wc receive a par¬ 
ticular detail of the Indian expedition of Sefoftris; 
His account refts entirely upon the authority of the 
Egyptian priefts; and Diodorus Limfelf not only 
gives it as his general opinion, that many things 
“ which they related, flowed liather from a defire 
to promote the honour of theii country, than from 
attention to truth,” lib. i. p.34. edit. WeflcHngi], 
Amft. 1746; but takes particular notice that the 
Egyptian priefts, as well as the Greek wTiters, difter 
widely from one another in the accounts which they 

give of the a£lions of Sefoftris, lib. i. p. 62.- 

3. Though Diodorus aflerts, that in relating the hiftory 
of Sefoftris he had lludied to fele£t what appeared to him 
moft probable, and moft agreeable to the monuments 
of that monarch ftill remaining in Egypt, he has ad¬ 
mitted into his narrative many marvellous circui|ii- 
ftances, which render the whole extremely fufpiclous; 
The father of Sefoftris, as he relates, collected all the 

male 
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!hale childfen who were born in Egypt on the fame 
day with his fon, in order that they might be educated^ 
together with him, conformable to a mode which he pre- 
feribed, with a View of preparing them as proper inftru** 
ments to carry into execution the great undertakings 
for which he deftined Sefoftris. Accordingly, when 
Sefoftrls fet out Upon hia Indian expedition, which, 
from circumftanccs mentioned by Diodorus, mud 
have been about the fortieth year of his age, one thou- 
fand feven hundred of his youthful affociates are faid 
to have been ftill alive, and were eiitriUled with high 
command in his army. But if we apply to the ex* 
amination of this ftory the certain' principles of po¬ 
litical arithmetic, it is evident, that if one thoufand 
feven hundred of the male children born on the fame 
day with Sefotlris were alive when his great expedi* 
tion commenced, the number of children born in 
Egypt on each day of the year muft have been at 
lead ten thoufand, and the population of the kingdom 
muft have exceeded fixty millions; Goguet rOrigine 
des Loix, des Arts, &c. tom. ii. p. 12, Sec. A number 
far beyond the bounds of credibility, in a kingdom 
which, from the accurate calculations of M. DAnvIllc, 
Meigpire fur I'Egypte Anc. ct Moderne, p. 23, &c. 
does not contain more than two thoufand one Imrtdred 
fquare leagues of habitable country. Decline and Fall 
of the Rom. Emp. vol. v, p. 348. Another marvellous 
particular is the dcfcription of a Ihip of cedar, four 
hundred and ninety feet in length, Covered on the 
outfide with gold, and on the infidc with filvcr, which 
Sf^bftrls confecrated to the deity who w'as the chief 
©bjeft of M^orfliip at Thebes, Lib. i. p. 67. Such 
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too is the account he gives of the Egyptian aiany, In 
which, befide. fix hundred thoufand iiiyFantry, and 
twenty-four thoufand cavalry, there were twenty- 
feven thoufand armed chariotSr Ibid. p. 64.—4. Thefe 
and other particulars appeared fo far to exceed the 
bounds of probability, that the found underftanJing 
of Strabo the geographer rejefted, without hefitation,. 
the accounts of the Indian expedition of Scfoflris *, 
and he not oniy aflerts, in the moft explicit terms^ 
that tills monarch never entered India, lib. xv. p. 1007. 
C. edit. Cahiub. Amit. 1707; but ranks what has 
been related concerning his operations in that country, 
with the fabulous exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, 
p. I CO 7. D. locp. B. The philofophical Hiftorian 
of Alexander tlie Great feems to have entertained the 
fame fentiments with refpeft to the exploits of Sefoftris 
in India. Hift. Ind. c. 5. Arrian, Exped. Alex. edit. 
Gronov. L. Bat. 1704.—What llencler information 
concerning India, or its inhabitants, Herodotus had 
»receiv‘fcd, feems to have been derived, not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Pcrfians, lib. iii. c. 105, which 
renders it probable, that in his time there was little 
intercourfe between Egypt and India. If Reland be 
well founded in his opinion, that many of the words 
mentioned by ancient authors as Indian are veally 
Perfian, we may conclude that there was an early 
intercourfe between Perlia and India, of which hardly 
any trace remains in hiftory. Reland. Diflert. de Ve^ 
teri Lingua^Indie, ap. Diflert. Mlfccl. vol,i. p^ 209. 
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NOTE IL Sect. 1 . p. lo. 

When cpnfider the extent and cfft(Xs of the 
Phe'nician commerce, the fcanty information concern¬ 
ing it which we receive from ancient writers muft, on 
a firfl view, appear furprlfing. But when we recol- 
letl that all the Greek Hidorians, (Herodotus ex¬ 
cepted,) who give any account of the Phenicians, pub- 
liflied their works long after the deftruftion of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great, we will ceafe to wonder at 
their not Jiaving entered into minute details with re- 
fpcfl to a trade which was then removed to new feats* 
and carried on in other channels. But the power and 
opulence of Tyre, in the profp^rous age of its com¬ 
merce, muft have attrafted general attention. In tlie 
prophecies of Ezekiel, who flouriftied two hundred 
and fixty years before the fall of Tyre, there is the 
mod particular account of the nature and variety of its 
commercial tranfaftions that is to be found in any 
ancient writer, and which conveys, at the fame time, 
a magnificent idea of the extenfive power of that date. 
Ch. xxvi, xxvii, xxviii. 


NOTE IIL Sect. I. p. 14. 

The account given of the revenue of the Perfian 
monarchy by Herodotus is curious, and feems to have 
been copied from fome public record, which had been 
communicated to him. According to it, the Perfian 
empire was divided into twenty fattapys, or govern- 
z 2 meiits. 
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mcnts. ^The tribute levied from each is fpccified, 
amounting in all to 14,560 Eubocan talents, which Dr- 
Arbuthnot reckons to be equal to 2,807,437!. ftcrHng 
money; a fum extremely fmall for the revenue of the 
Great King, and which ill accords with many fa€l:s 
concerning the riches, magnificence, and luxury of the 
Eaft, that occur in ancient autliors. 


NOTE IV. Sect. I. p. x8. 

Major Rennell, in the fccond edition of his 
Memoir, has traced, from very imperfeft materials, 
the routes by which Alexander, Tamerlane, and Na¬ 
dir Shah penetrated into India, with a degree of Ac¬ 
curacy which does honour to his difeernment, and 
difplays the fuperiority of his knowledge in the an¬ 
cient and modern geography of that country. His 
refearches he hae illuftrated by an additional map. To 
thefe I muft refer my readers. Nor are they to eon- 
fider his laborious inveftigation merely as an objctl 
of curiofity •, the geography of that fertile and extenfivc 
region of India, diftinguiflied by the name of Panjabi 
with which we are at prefent little acquainted, may 
foon become very interefting. If, on the one hand, 
that firmToundation on which the Britifti empire in 
India feems to be eftabliflicd, by the fuccefsful termi¬ 
nation of the late war, remains unfliakenif, on the 
other hand, the Seiks, a confederacy of feveral inde¬ 
pendent dates, fhall continue to extend their domi^ 
nions with the fame rapidity that they have advanced 
(lutT the beginning of the current centuryit is highly 
probable that the enterprising commercial fpirit of the 

one 
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one people, and the martial ardour of the other, who 
ftili retain the aftivitj and ardour natural to men in 
the early ftages of focial union, may give rife to 
events of the greateft moment. The frontiers of the 
two ftates are approaching gradually neafer and nearer 
to each other, the territories of the Seiks having 
reached to the weftern bank of the river Jumnah, 
while thofe of the Nabob of Oude ftretch along its 
eaftern bank. This Nabob, the ally or tributary of the 
Eaft India Company, is fupported by a brigade of the 
Bengal army, coaftantly ftationed on his weftern fron¬ 
tier. Ren. Mem. Introd. p.cxvL In a pofition fo con¬ 
tiguous, rivalry for power, interference of intereft, and 
innumerable other caufes of jealoufy and difeord, can 
hardly fail of terminating) fooner or later, in open hofli- 
Jity. The Seiks poflefs the whole Soubah of Lahore, 
the principal part of Moultan, and the weftern part 
of Delhi. The dimenfions of this tract arc about 
400 Britilh miles from N. W. to S. E., varying in 
breadth from 320 to 150 miles. Their capital city is 
Lahore. Little is Jknown concerning their govern¬ 
ment and political maxims j but they are reprefented 
as mild. In their mode of making war, they are 
unqueftionably favage and cruel. Their army confifts 
almoft entirely of horfe 5 of which they can bring at 
Icaft 100,000 into the field. Maj. Ren. Mem. 2d 
edit. Introd. p. exxi, exxii, and p. 365. See alfo Mr. 
Craufurd’s Sketches, 2d.edit. vol.ii. p. 263, 8cc* 


NOTE V. Sect. I. p. 20, 

It is furprifing that Alexander did not receive, in 
the provinces contiguous to India, fuch an account of 
2 3 the 
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the periodical rains in that country, as to Ihcw him 
the impropriety of carrying on military operations 
there while thefe continued. His expedition into 
India commenced towards the end of Spring, Arrian, 
lib. iv. c. 22., when the rains were already begun in 
the mountains from which all the rivers in the Panjab 
flow, and of courfe they mull have been confiderably 
fwelled before he arrived on their banks. Rennell, 
p. 268.—He paired the Hydafpes at Midfummer, 
about the height of the rainy fealbn. In a country 
through which fo many large rivers run, an army on 
fervice at this time of the year mull have fuffered 
greatly. An accurate defeription of the nature of the 
rains and inundations in this part of India, is given 
by Arrian, lib. v. c. 9. -, and one Rill fuller may be 
found in Strabo, lib. xv. 1013.—It was of what they 
fuffered by thefe that Alexander’s foldiers complained, 
Strabo, lib. xv. 1021. D.; and not without reafon, as 
it had rained inceflantly during feventy days, Diod. 
Sicul. xvii. c. 94.—A circumftance which marks the 
accuracy with which Alexander’s officers had attended 
{Q every thing in that part of India, deferves notice. 
Arillobulus, in his Journal, which I have mentioned, 
obferves that, though heavy rains fell in the moun¬ 
tains, and in the country near to them, in the plains 
beloV not fo much as a Ihowcr fell. Strabo, lib. * 1 . 
roi3.B. ioi 5.'B. Major Rennell was informed by 
a perfon of charaftcr, who had refidcd in this diftrlft 
of India, which is now feldom vifited by Europeans, 
that during great part of the S. ’WT. monfoon, or at 
lead in tij| months of July, Auguft, and part of 
September, vyhich is the ramy feaW ia ittoft other 
oarts of India, the atmofphcfe in the Ddta - of the 

Indus 
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In<!u8 is generally clouded, btit no rain falls, except 
very near the fea. Indeed, very few .fliowcrs fall 
during the whole feafon. Captain Hamilton relates, 
that when he vifited Tatta, no rain had fallen for three 
years before. Memoirs, p. 288.—Tainerlaae, who, 
by the vicinity of the feat of his government to India, 
had the means of being well informed concerning the 
nature of the country, avoided the error of Alexander, 
and made his Indian campaign during the dry fcatbn. 
As Nadir S^h, both when he invaded India, A. i). 
1738, and in his return next year, marched through 
the fame countries with Alexander, and nearly in the 
&rhe line of diredlion, nothing can give a more ilri* . 
king idea of the per fevering ardour of the Macedonian 
conqueror, than the defeription of the diiHBculties 
which Nadir Shah had to furmount, and the hard- 
fhips which his army endured, 'Thougli pofleded or 
abfolute power and immenfc wealth, and didinguiilied 
no lefs by great talents than long experience in the 
conduft of war, he had the mortirication to lofe a 
great part of his troops in eroding the rivers of the 
Panjab, in penetrating through the mountains to the 
north of India, and in confifts with the fierce natives 
inhabiting the countries which ftretch from the 
banks of the Oxus to the frontiers of Perfia. An 
interefting account of his retreat and fufierings is given 
in the Memoirs of Khojeh Abdulkurreen, a Caflime- 
riali of diftinftion, who ferved in his army. 

NOTE VI. Sect. I. p. 22. 

That a fleet fo numerous ‘flmuld have been colle£led 
in i&clv a fhort time, is apt to appear, at firft fight, 
24 incredible. 
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Incredible. Arrian, however, affurcs us, that in fpC* 
cifying this number, he followed Ptolemy, the fon of 
Lagus, whofe authority he confidercd to be of the 
greateft weight, lib. vi. c. 3. But as the Panjab 
f:ountry is full of navigable rivers, on which all the 
intercourfc among the natives was carried on, it 
abounded with vcilels ready conftrucSled to the con-r 
queroPs hands, fo that he might eahly collcft that 
number. If we couM give credit to the account of 
the invafioii of India by Semiraiuis, n|j fewer than 
four thoufand veflels were aflemblcd in the Indus to 
oppofe her fleet. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. c. 74 —It is 
remarkable that when Mahmoud of Ga;znah invaded 
India, a fleet was collccled on the Indus to oppofe 
him, confifling of the fame number of veflels. We 
learn from the Ayeen Akbery, that the inhabitants of 
this part of India ftill continue to carry on all their 
communication with each other by water j the inhar 
bitants of the Circar of Tatta alone have not lefs than 
forty thoufand veflels of various conftruQions* Vpl: \\» 
P- I43f 

NOTE Vil. Sect. I. p. 24. 

All tliefc particulars are taken from the Indiai^ 
Hiftory of Arrian, a work different from that already 
mentioned, and one of the curious treatif^s 

tranfmitted to us from antiquity. The firft part S it 
^conffffs of extradfs from the account given by Nearr 
^hus of the climate and foil of India, and the man^ 
ners .of the natives. The fecond contains that officers 
journal of his voyage ftpih the mouth of rthe Indus to 
fhc bottom of the l^erpan Gulf. The pefufu} pf it 

gives 
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gives rife to feveral obfervatjons.—i. It is remgftaW^ 
that neither Nearchas, nor Ptolemy, nor Ariftobulu^ 
nor even Arrian, once mention the voyage of Scyla^t. 
This could not procee^l from their being unacquainted 
with it, for Herodotus was a favourite author in the 
hands of every Greek whp had apy pretenfions to 
literature. It was probably occafioned by the reafone 
which they had to diftruft the veracity of Scylax, of 
which 1 have already taken notice. Accordingly, in a 
fpeech which Arrian puts into the mouth of Alexan¬ 
der, he aflerts that, except Bacchus, he was the firfl 
wlio had paifed the Indus ; which implies, that he dif- 
bclievcd what is related concerning Scylax, and was 
not acquainted with what Darius Hyftafpes is faid to 
have done in ord^r to fubjeft that part of India to the 
Perfian crowp^ Arrian, vli. c. lo. This opinion is 
confirmed by Megallhenes, who refided a confiderable 
^ime in India. He alTerts that, except Bacchus and 
Het%ules, (to whofe fabulous expeditions Strabo is 
aftoniftied that he ilrould have given any creditt 
lib. XV. p. 1007, D.) Alexander wasthp firft whohad 
invaded India; Arrian, Hift. Indie, c. 5. We are 
informed by Arrian, that the Aflacani, and other 
people who pofiefled that country, which is now 
mailed the kingdom of Candahar, paid tribute^ firft to 
the Aflyrians, and afterwards to the JMedes and Per- 
fians; Hift. Indie, c. i. As all the fertile provinces 
on the north-weft of the Indus were anciently 
reckoned to be part of India, it is probable that what 
levied from them is the fum mentioned in the 
Jtribute-roll, from which Herodotus drew his account 
.of the annual revenue of the Perfian empire, and that 
, Itii 4 nic of the ptovintes to the fouth of the Indus were 
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•a^er fubjed to the kings of Perfia.-^^—2, This voyage 
ef NearchuS affords feme ftriking inftances of the im* 
perfe^i knowledge which the ancients had' of any 
navigation different from that to which they were ac- 
cuftomed in the Mediterranean. Though the entcr- 
prifing genius and enlarged views of Alexander 
prompted him to attempt opening an intercourfe by 
fea between India and his Perfmn dominions, yet both 
he and Nearehus knew fo little of the ocean which 
they wifhed to explore, as to be apprehenfive that it 
might be found impoflible to navigate it, on account 
of impervious ftraits, or other obftaclcs. Hift. Indie, 
c. 20. Q^Curt. lib. ix. c. 9. When the fleet arrived 
near the mouth of the Indus, the aflonifhment excited 
by the extraordinary flow and ebb of tide In the In¬ 
dian ocean, a phenomenon (according to Arrian) with 
which Alexander and his foldiers were unacquainted, 
lib. vi. c. 19. is another proof of their ignorance in 
maritime fcience. Nor is there any reafon to be fur- 
prifed at their aftonifhmcnt, as the tides are hardly 
perceptible in the Mediterranean, beyond whicli the 
knowledge of the Ghreeks and Macedonians did not 
extend. For the fame reafon, when the Romans 
Carried their victorious arms into the countries fituated 
on the Atlantic Ocean, or on the feas that communis 
cate with it, this new phenomenon of the tides was afi 
oh]e£t of wonder and terror to them, Caefar deferibes 
the amazement of his foldiers at a fpring-tide, which 
greatly damaged the fleet with which he invaded Bri¬ 
tain, and acknowledges that it was an appearance v^th 
which they were >macqu 4 liited 5 Bell. Gallic, lib. iv. 
c. I9. The tides on the 4 ^afl: near the month of the 
Indus nit rcmafkably high, and the cffcas of them 

very 
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very great, efpecially that fudden ahd abrupt 
the tide into the mouths.of rivers or narrow 
which is known in India by the name of T'he Bori^ and 
is accurately defcribed by Major Reaneil, kitrod* 

Mem. 278. In the Periplus Maris Erythrxi, p. 26,, 
thefe high tides are mentioned, and the deferiprion of 
them nearly refemblts that of the Bore. A very ex- 
aggerated account of the tides in the Indian ocean is 
given by Pliny, Nat. Hill. lib. xili. c. 25. Major Ren- 
nell ^ems to think, that Alexander and his followers 
could not be fo entirely unacquainted with the pheno¬ 
menon of the tides, as Herodotus had informed the 
Greeks, that in the Red Sea there was a regular ebb 
and flow of the tide every day lib. ii. c. i r. This 
is all the explanation of that phenomenon given by 
Herodotus. But among*the ancients there occur in- 
ftances of inattention to fa£ls, related bj rcfpe^labie 
authors, which appear furprifing in modern times* 
Though Herodotus, as I have juft now obferved, gave, 
an account of the voyage performed by Scylax at eon- 
fiderable length, neither Alexander, nor his Hiftorians, 
take any notice of that event. I {hall afterwards have 
occafion to mention a more remarkable inftance of the 
inattention of later writers to an accurate defeription. 
which Herodotus had given of the Cafpian fea. prom 
thefe, and other fimilar inftances which might have 
been produced, we may conclude.^ that the flight meiio- 
tion of the regular flow and ebb of tide in the Red 
Sea, is not a fuflicient reafon for rcje£ling, as incre¬ 
dible, Arrian^s account of the furprife of Alexander's 
foldiers when they firft behel<|.|;he extraordinary cffe£ls 

of the tide at the mouth of the Indus.-3. The 

cowfo of Nearchus’s voyage, the promontories, the 

crcek% 
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creeks, die rivers, the cities, the mountains, which 
|:amc fucccflivcly in his view, arc fo clearly deferibed, 
3ind the diftanccs of fuch as were moft worthy of 
notice arc fo diftindily marked, that M. D’Anville, by 
comparing tjicfe with the adtual pofition of the coun¬ 
try, according to the beft accounts of it, ancient as 
well as modern, has been able to point out mod of the 
places which Nearchus mentions, with a degree of 
certainty which does as much honour to the veracity 
of the Grecian navigator, as to the indiiflry, Iclirning, 
and penetration of the French geographer. Mem. dc 
Litcrat. tom. xxx. p. 132^ &c. 

In modern times, the Red Sea is a name appropri¬ 
ated to the Arabian Gulf, but the ancients denomi¬ 
nated the ocean which ftretches from that Gulf to 
India, the Erythraean Sea, from king Erythras, of 
whom nothing more is known than the name, which 
in the Greek language fignifies red. From this cafuil 
meaning of the w'ord, it came to be believed, that it 
was of a different colour from other fcas, and coufe- 
quently of more dangerous navigation. 

NOTE VIII. Sect. L p. 31. 

Alexander was fo intent on rendering this union 
of his fubjedfs complete, that after his death there was 
found in his tablets or commci^ttaries, (among other 
magnificent fehemes which he meditated,) a refolution 
to build feveral new cities, fome in Afia, and feme in 
Europe, and to people thofe in Afia with European^, 
and thofe iti Europe with ACatics, ** that, (fays the 

Hiflorian,) by intermarriages, and exchange of good 

offices, 
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** offices, the inhabitants of thefe two great continents 
« might be gradually moulded into a fimilarity of 
fentimentsj and become attached to each other with 
mutual affeftiom” Diod. SicuL lib. xviii. c* 4. 

The Oriental Hiftorians have mingled the little that 
they know concerning the tranfadions of European 
nations, particularly concerning the reign of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and his conqueft of Perfia, with fo 
many fabulous and incredible clrcumftances, that 
hardly any attention is due to them. Though they 
mifreprefented every event in his life, they entertained 
an high b’ea of his great power, diftinguilhing him by 
the appellation of lifeander Dhulcarnetn^ i. e, the T^*wc- 
horned^ in allufion to the extent of his dominions, 
which, according to them, reached from the weflerri 
to the eaileru cxti\mity of the earth. Herbelot. Bib- 
Orient. Article FJawder. Anc. Univ. Hid. voL v 
8vo edit. p. ^133. Pvichardfon’s DilTert. prefixed to 
his Didionary of the Perfran and Arabic, p. xil. 
-Whether the Hiftorians of Iiidoftan have given aa 
account of Alexander’s invafion of India with greater 
accuracy, cannot be known, until feme of their works, 
written in the SanlJ^rect, are tran Hated. That fome 
traditional knowledge of Alexander’s invafion of India 
is ftill preferved in the northern provinces of the Pen- 
infula, is manifeft from feveral circumftances. The 
Rajahs of Chitore, who are eftcemed the moft ancient 
cftabUlhment of Hindoo princes, and the nobleft of 
the Rajahpout tribes, boaft of their defeent from 
Porus, famous as well in the eaft as in the weft for 
his gallant oppofitiou to the Macedonian conqueror. 
Orme’s Fragm. p. 5. Major Renncll has informed 
j 3 me, 
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me, oy accounts lately received from India, and 
confirmed by a variety of teftimoiiies, that, in die 
country of Kuttore, the eafteni extreme of the 
ancient Baftria, a people who claimed to be the 
defeendants of Alexander’s followers, were exifting 
when Tamerlane invaded that province. In Bijore, a 
country more to the weft in the fame diftrift, the 
Bazira of Alexander, there is a tribe at this day 
v/hich traces its origin to certain perfons left there by 
the conqueror when he paffed through that province. 
Both Abul Fazel, and Soojali Rae, an caftern liifto- 
rian of good reputation, report this tradition witliout 
any material variation. The latter, indeed, adds, tliat 
thefe Europeans, if we may call them ib, continued 
to preferve that afcendcncy over their neighbours, 
which their anceftors may be fuppofeu to have poflefted 
when they firft fettled here, Alil' ugh we fliould 
reject this pedigree as falfc, yet the bare claim argues 
the belief of the natives, for which tliere muft have 
been fome foundation, that Alexander not onjy con¬ 
quered Bijore, but alfo transferred that conqueft to 
fomc of his own countrymen. Rennell Mem. 2d 
edit. p. 162. The people of Biipre had likewlfe an 
high idea of Alexander’s extenfive authority *, and they, 
too, denominated him the Tnvo-horned^ agreeably to 
the ftriking emblem of power in all the eaftern lan¬ 
guages, Ayeeii Akbcry, xi. 194, Many inftances 
of this emblem being ufed, will occur to every perfon 
accuftomed to read the facred Scriptures. 


NOTE 
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NOTE IX. Sect. I. p. 33. 

It fccms to be an opinion generally received, that 
Alexander built only two cities in India, Nic?ea and 
Bucephalia, fituated on the Hydafpes, the modern 
Chelum, and that Craterus fuperintended the building 
of both. But it is evident, from Arrian, lib. v. 
c. ult., that he built a third city on the Acefincs, now 
the Jenaiib, under the dire£tion of Hephaeflion; and 
if it was his obje(£l: to retain the command of the 
country, a place of flrength on feme of the rivers to 
the fouth of the Hydafpes feems to have been necedary 
for tliat purpofe. This part of India has been fo little 
vifited in modern times, that it is impofiible to point 
out with precifion the fituation of thefe cities, if P. 
TielTenthaler were well founded in his conjefture, that 
the river now called Rauvee is the Acefines of Arrian, 
Bernouilli, vol. i. p. 39., it is probable that this city 
was built fomewhere near Lehore, one of the mofl 
important ftations in that part of India, and reckoned 
in the Ayeen Akbery to be a city of very high 
iintiquity.. But Major Rennell, in my opinion, gives 
good reafons for fuppofing the Jenaub to be the Ace¬ 
fines of the ancients. 

NOTE X. Sect. L p. 33. 

T HE religious fcruples which prevented the PerfiamJ 
i'rom making any voyage by fea, were known to the 
ancients. Pliny relates of one of the Magi, who was 
fcnt on an embafly from Tiridates to the emperor 
2 Nero, 
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Nero, Navigate noluerat, quoniam exfpuere hi 
Maria, alijfque mortalium necefTitatibus violare na-* 
turani eahi, fas non putant;'^ Nat. Hift. lib. xxx. 
c. 2. This averfion to tlic iea they carried fo far, 
that, according to the obfervation of a well-infcTmed 
Hiftorian, there was not a city of any note in their 
empire built upon the fea-coaft; Ammian. Marcel, 
lib. xxiii. c. 6. We learn from i)r. Hyde, how inti¬ 
mately thefc ideas were conneclcd with the doflrines 
of Zoroaller *, Rel. Vet. Perf. cap. vi. In all the 
wars of the PciTi.ins with Greece, the fleets of the 
Great King conhlled entirely of fhips furniflied by the 
Phenicians, Syrians, the conquered provinces of the 
Leffer Afia, and the iflands adjacent. Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus mciiuon the quota funnOied by each 
country, in order to compofc the fleet of twelve 
liuiulreil fliips with which Xerxes in/aded Greece, and 
among thefe there is not one belonging to Perfia. At 
the fame time it is proper to obferve, tliat, according to 
Herodotus, w'hofc authority is unexceptionable with 
regard to this point, Ariabigirics, a fon of Darius^ 
afted as Admiral of the Perliaii fleet, and had feveral 
fatraps of high rank under his command,, and both 
Perfians and Mcdcs ferved as foklicrs on board of it; 
Herod, lib. vii. c. pd, 97. By what motives, or what 
authority, they wxrc induced to a£l in this manner, 1 
cannot explain. From feme religious fcruples, flmilar 
to thole ol the PeiTians, many of the natives of In- 
dollan, in our own time, refufe to embark on board a 
Ihip, and to ferve at fca; and yet, on fome occafionsi, 
the fepoys in the fcrvicc of the European powers have 
got the better of thefe fcruples. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XE Sect. L p. 34. 

M. LE BAkON DE Sainte-Croix, in his ingenious 
and learned Critique des Hiftoriens d'Alexandre Ic 
Grand, p. 96, feems to entettain fome doubt with 
refpeft to the number of the cities which Alexander 
is faid to have built. Plutarch de Fort. Alex, affirms, 
that he founded no fewer than feventy. It appear^ 
from many palTages in ancient authors, that the build¬ 
ing of cities, or^ what may be confidered as die fame, 
the ehablifliment of fortified ftations, was the mode 
of maintaining their authority in the conquered na¬ 
tions, adopted not only by Alexander, but by his fuc- 
cefTors. Sekucus and Aiitiochus, to whom the greatef 
part of the Perfian empire became fubjedt, were ivj 
lefs remarkable for founding hew cities than Alexan¬ 
der, and thefe cities feem fully to have anfwered the 
purpofes of the founders, as they efFeftually prevented 
(as I fhall afterwards have occafion to obferve) the 
revolt of the conquered provinces. Though the 
Greeks, animated with the love of liberty and of their 
hative coiintry, refufed to fettle in the Perfian empire 
while under the dominion of its native rhonatchs, even 
when alliired by the profpe£l of great advantage, as 
M. de Sainte-Croix remarks, the cafe became pcrfcdly 
different, when that empire was fubjefied to thek 
own dom inionj and they fettled there, not as fubjefisi 
hut as mafters; Both Alexander and his fuccefibrs 
difeovered much difcerhmeht in choofirtg the fitUation 
of the cities which they built. Seleucia, which Se« 
leucus founded, is a ilriking inftatlce of this, and 
A A became 
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became hardly inferior to Alexandria in number of 
inhabitants, in wealth, and in importance; Mr. Gib¬ 
bon, vol. i. p. 250. M. D’Anville, Mem. de Li- 
terat. xxx. 


NOtE XIL Sect. I. p. 38. 

It is from Juflin we receive the (lender knowledge 
we have of the progrefs which Seleucus made in 
India ; lib. xv. c. 4. But we cannot rely on his evL 
dcnce, unicfs when it is confirmed by the feflimony of 
other authors. Plutarch feems to afTert, that Seleucus 
had penetrated far into India; but that rcfpeftablc 
writer is more eminent for his difeernment of clia- 
#a£Iers, and his happy fele£lion of thofe circumflance.s 
which mark and diferiminate them, than for the ac¬ 
curacy of his liiftorical refcarclirs* Pliny, whofc 
authority is of greater weight, feems to confider it Ui, 
certain, that Seleucus had carried Ins arms into 
diftrkls of India which Alexander never vifited; Plin. 
Nat, Hifl. lib. vi. c. 17. The paflage in which this 
is mentioned, is fomewhat obfeure, but it feems to 
imply, that Seleucus had marched from the Hyphafis 
to the Hyfudrus, from thence to Palibothra, and from 
that to the mouth of the Ganges. The diftances of 
the principal ftations in this march arc marked, the 
whole amounting to 2244 Roman miles. In this fenfc, 
M. Bayer underftands the words of Pliny; Hiftor. 
Regni Graicorum Ba£Iriani, p. 37. But to me it ap¬ 
pears highly improbable, that the Indian expedition of 
Seleucus could have continued fo long as to allow time 
for operations of fuch extent. If Seleucus had ad¬ 
vanced 
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vanced as far into India as the mouth of the Ganges, 
the ancients muft have had a more accurate know¬ 
ledge of that part of the country than they fecm ever 
to have pofleflcd. 


NOTE XIII. Sect. L p. 39. 

Major Rennell gives a magnificent idea of this^ 
by informing us, that the Ganges, alter it has 
cfcaped from the mountainous traft in which 
it had wandered above eight hundred miles/' 
Mem. p. 233. “ receives in its courfe through the 
plains eleven rivers, fome of them as large as the 
Rhine, and none fmaller than the Thames, befides 
as many more of lefler note/’ p. 257, 

NOTE XIV. Sect. I. p. 39. 

In fixing the pofition of Palibothra, I have ventured 
to differ from Major Rennell, and I venture to do fa 
with diffidence. According to Strabo, Palibothra was 
fituated at the jundlion of the Ganges and another 
river 5 lib. xv. p. 1028. A. Arrian is flill more ex¬ 
plicit. He places Palibothra at the confluence of the 
Ganges and Erranaboas, the laft of which he deferibes 
as left than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any 
other knowm river *, Hid. Ind. c. 10. This defeription 
of its fituation correfponds exaftly with that of Alla¬ 
habad. P. Boudicr, to whofc obfervations the geo¬ 
graphy of India is much indebted, fays, that the 
Jumna, at its junction with the Ganges, appeared to 
A A % him 
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bim not inferior in magnitude to that rivers D’Anvilk, 
Antiq. de T Indc, p. 53. Allahabad is the name which 
was given to that city by the emperor Akbar, who 
crefted a ftrong fortrefs there; an elegant delineation 
of which is publifhed by Mr. Hodges, No. IV. of his 
Sclent Views in India. Its an:.ient name, by which 
it is ftill known among the Hindoos, is Praeg^ or 
Fiyagy and the people of the diftridt are called Praegi, 
which bears a near refcmblance to Prafij, the ancient 
tppellation of the kingdom of which Palibothra was 
the capital \ P. Ticflcnthaler, Bernouilli, tom. 1. 223. 
D’AnvilIc, p. 5 < 5 . Allahabad is fuch a noted feat of 
Hindoo devotion, that it is denominated The King of 
Worjhipped Places; Aycen Akbcry, vol. ii. p. 35. 
« The territory around it, to the extent of forty miles, 
is deemed holy ground. The Hindoos believe, that 
when a man dies in this place, whatever he wiflies 
for he will obtain in his next regeneration, Al* 
though they teach that fuicick in general will be 
<< puniftied with torments hereafter, yet they confider 
« it as meritorious for a man to kill himfelf at Alla- 
^ habad-,” Ayeen Akbery, iii, 256. P. Tiefienthaler 
deferibes the various objeQs of veneration at Allaha* 
bad, which are ftill vifited with great devotion by an 
immenfe number of pilgrims; Bernouilli, tom. i. 224- 
From all thefe circumftances. We may conclude it to 
be a place of great antiquity, and in the feme fituation 
with the Palibothra of antiquity. 

Major Rennell has been induced to place Pali- 
bothxa on the fame fite with Patna, chiefly by two 

confiderations.-1. From having learned that on or 

near the fite of Patna flood anciently a very large city 
5 named 
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fiatned Pateipom^^her or Patalipputr^^ which 
refembies the ancient name ot Palibothra. Alchottgh 
there is not now a confluence of two rivers at Patna, 
he was informed that the jun£Hon of the Soane with 
the Gang fs, now twenty-two miles above Patna, was 
formerly under the wails of that city. The rivers of 
India fometimes change their courfc in a fingular man* 
ner, and he produces feme remarkable inftanccs of it. 
But even fl>ould it be allowed, that the accounts which 
tlie natives give of this variation in the courfe of the 
Soane wete perfeftly accurate, I quellion whethet 
Arvian's defeription of the magnitude of the Erranatsi 
boas be applicable to that river, certainly not fo juftly 
as to the Jumna.-2. He feems to have been in¬ 

fluenced, in feme degree, by Pliny’s Itinerary, ot 
Table of Diftances fromTaxila (the modern Attock)to 
the mouth of the Ganges; Nat. Hill. lib. vi. c 17, 
But the dlllances in that Itinerary are marked f6 in* 
accurately, and in feme inftanccs arc fo palpably 
erroneous, that cue cannot found upon them with 
much fecurity. According to it, Palibotlira is fituated 
four hundred and twenty-five miles bek*w the con¬ 
fluence of the Jumna and Ganges. The aftual dif- 
tance, however, between Allahabad and Patna, is not 
more than two hundred Britifh miles A difagrec- 
meet fo confiderable cannot be accounted for, without 
fuppofing fome extraordinary error in the Itinerary, or 
that the point of conflux of the Jumna with the Ganges 
has undergone a change. For the former of thefo fup- 
pofitions there is no authority (as far as I know) from 
any maniifcript, or for the latter from any tradition. 
Major Rennell has produced the reafons which led him 
to fuppofc the fitc of Palibothfa to be the fame with 
A A 3 that 
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that of Patna; Memoirs, p. 49—54. Some of the 
objeGions which might be made to this fuppofition he 
has forefecn, and endeavoured to obviate; and after 
all that I have added to them, I fliall not be furprifed, 
if, in a geographical difcufTion, my readers are dif- 
pofed to prefer his decifioii to mine. 

NOTE XV. Sect. I. p. 42. 

I DO not mention a fliort inroad into India by An- 
tiochus the Great, about one hundred and ninety- 
feven years poftcrior to the invafion of his anceftor 
Seleucus. We know nothing more of this tranfaGion, 
than that the Syrian monarch, after finifhing the war 
he carried on againll the two revolted provinces of 
Parthia and BaGria, entered India, and concluding a 
peace with Sophagafenus, a king of the country, re¬ 
ceived from him a number of elephant‘s, and a fum 
of money; Polyb. lib. x. p. 597, &c. hb. xi. p. 651. 
edit. Cafaub. Juftin. lib. xv. c. 4. Bayer’s Hill. Regn, 
Graecor. BaGr. p. 69, Sec* 

NOTE XVJ. Sect. I. p. 44, 

A TACT curforily related by Strabo, and which ha$ 
cfcapcd the inquifitive indultry of M. de Guignes, 
coincides remarkably with the narrative of the Chinefe 
writers, and confirms it. The Greeks, he fays, were 
deprived of BaGria by tribes or hordes of Scythian 
Nomades, who came from the country beyond the 
Jaxartes, and are known by the names of Afij, 
Pafiani, Tachari, and Sacarauli; Strab. lib. xi. p. 
7 79. A . The Nomades of the ancierits were nations 
who, like the Tartars, fubfifted entirely, or alnoft en¬ 
tirely, as fliepherds, without agriculture. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XVH. Sect. 1 . p. 46. 

As the didance of Arfinoe, the modern Suez, from 
the Nile, is confiderably lefs than that between Bere¬ 
nice and Coptos, it was by this route that all the com¬ 
modities imported into the Arabian Gulf, might have 
been conveyed with moll expedition and lead expence 
into Egypt. Bat the navigation of the Arabian Gulf, 
which even in the prefent improved date of nautical fei- 
cner is flow' and difficult, %vas in ancient times confidered 
by the nati'll!, around it to be fo extremely perilous, that 
it led them to give fucli names to feverai of its pro¬ 
montories, bays, and harbours, as convey a driking 
idea of the imprefTion w'hich the dread of this danger 
had made upon their imagination. The. entry into 
the Gulf they called BohelmanJch^ the gate or port of 
affli£lion. To a harbour not far didant, they gave 
the name of Mete^ i. e. Death. A headland adjacent 
they called Gardefan^ the Cape of Burial. Other de¬ 
nominations of fimilar import are mentioned by the 
author to whom I am indebted for this information. 
Bruce’s Travels, vcl. i. p. 442, See. It is not fiirprif- 
ing then, that the daple of Indian trade fhould have 
been transferred from the northern extremity of the 
Arabian Gulf to Berenice, as by this change a danger¬ 
ous navigation was greatly fhortened. This feems to 
have beeti the chiefs reafon that induced Ptolemy to 
cdablidi the port of communication with India at Be¬ 
renice, as there were other harbours on the Arabian 
Gulf wdilcli w'crc confiderably nearer than it to th« 
Nile. At a later period, after the ruin of Coptos by 
A A 4 the 
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the Emperor Diocletian, mx arc informed by Abulfcda, 
Defcript. Egypt, edit. Michaelis, p. 77, that Indian 
commodities were conveyed frpm the Red Sea to the 
Nile, by th? fliorteft route, viz. frpm Cofleir, proba¬ 
bly the Philoteras Portus of Ptolemy, to Cous, the 
Vicus Apollinis, a journey of four days. The fame 
account of the diftance was given by the natives to 
Dr. Popocke, Travels, vol. i. p. 87. In confequcncc 
of this, Cous, from a fmall village, became the city in 
upper Egypt next in magnitude to Foftat, or Old Cairo. 
In procefs of time, from caufes which I cannot explain, 
the trade from the Red Sea by Cofleir removed to 
|Cene, farther down the river than Cous, Abulf. p. 13. 
77. D’Anviile Egypte, 196—200. In modern times, 
all the commodities of Indii^ imported into Egypt, ar« 
cither brought by fea from Gidda to Suez, and thence 
carried on camels to Cairo, or are conveyed by land 
carriage by the caravan returning fron. the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, Niebuhr Voyage, tom. i. p. 224. Volncy, i. 
188, &c. This, as far as I have been able to trace it, 
is a complete account of all the different routes by 
which the produftions of the Eail have been conveyed 
to the Nile, from the firft opening of that communi¬ 
cation. It is Angular that P, Sicard, Mem. des Miffions 
dans le Levant, tom. ii. p. 157, and fome other re- 
fpeftablc writers, fhoukl fuppofe CoflTeir to be the Be¬ 
renice founded by Ptolemy, although Ptolemy has laid 
down its latitude at 23*^ 50', and Strabo has deferibed 
it as nearly nnder ;hc fame parallel with that of Sycnc, 
lib. ii. p. 195, D. In confequence of this miftake, 
Pliny’s computation of the dillance between Berenice 
^nd Coptos, at two hundred and fifty-eight miles, has 
been deemed erroneous. Po^ocke, p. 87. But as 
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Pliny not only nf^entions the total diftance, but names 
the different ftations in the journey, and fpccifies the 
number of miles between each; and as the ItizierSTy 
of Antoninus coincides exaftly with his^account, 
D'Anville Egypte, p. ai, there is no reafon to call in 
quclliop the accuracy of it, 

NOTE X\TIL Sect. I. p.48. 

Major Rennell is of opinion, that under the 
Ptolemies, the Egyptians extended their navigation to 
<< the extreme point of the Indian continent, and even 
failed up the Ganges to Palibothra,” on the fame fitc 
(according to him) with the modern Patna. Introd. 
p, xxxvi. But had it been ufual to fail up the Ganges 
as high as Patna, tlie interior parts of India mull have 
been better known to the ancients than they ever 
vjrere, and they would not have continued to derive 
their information concerning them from Megaf- 
thenes alone. Strabo begins his defeription of 
India in a very remarkable manner. He requefts 
his readers to perufe with indulgence the account 
which he gives of it, as it was a country very 
remote, and few perfons had vifited it; and of thefc, 
many having feen only a fmall pa^t of the country, 
related things either from hcar-fay, or, at the belt, 
what they had haftily remarked while they paffed 
through it in the courfe of military fprvlce, or on a 
journey. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1005, B. He takes notice 
that few of the traders from the Arabian Gulf ever 
reached the Canges. Ibid. 1006. C. He afferts^^ 
that the Ganges enters the fea by one mouth, ibid, 

Ipii. 
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loii. C.; an error into which he could not have fal¬ 
len if the navigation of that river had been common 
in his time. He mentions indeed the failing up the 
Ganges, ibid. loio, but it is curforily in a fmglc fen- 
tence 5 whereas, if fuch a confiderablc inland vny.ni^e 
of above four hundred niiics, througli a pf>pulous and 
rich country, had been cufeotnary, or even if it h.ad. 
ever been performed by the Roman, or Creek, or 
Egyptian traders, it niuH: have merited a partieiilar dc- 
feription, and mufi; have been mmticncd by Pliny 
and other writers, as there was noiliing fnnilar to it 
in the practice of navigation among die gnclents. It 
is obferved by Arrian, (or whoever is the autlior of tlic 
pcriplus Maris Erythrxi,) liiat previous to die dif- 
covery of a new route to India, which lhall be meri- 
tioned afterwards, the commerce with that country 
was carried on in fmall vefl'tls which failed round 
every bay, p. 32. Ap. Hudf. Geogr. Min. Vcfllls of 
fuch light conllruclion, and which followed this mode 
of failing, were ill fitted for a voyage fo diftant as 
that round Cape Comorin, and up the bay of Bengal, 
to Patna. It is not improbable, that tlic merchants 
whom Strabo mentions as having reached the Ganges, 
may have travelled thither by land, either from the 
Countries towards the mouth of the Indus, or from 
fome part of the Malabar coaft, and that the naviga¬ 
tion up the Ganges, of Mdilch he cafually takes notice, 
was performed by the natives in vcflels of the country. 
This opinion derives fome confirmation from his re¬ 
marks upon the bad ftruflurc of the vcfltls which fre¬ 
quented that part of the Indian ocean. From his dc- 
feription of them, pu 1012. C. it is evident that they 
were vcfllls of the country. 
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NOTE XIX. Sect. I. p. 50. 

The erroneous ideas of many intelligent writers of 
antiquity with rtfpedl to the Cafpian Sea, though well 
known to every man of letters, are fo remarkable, and 
afforci inch a ftriking example of the imperfeftion of 
their geographical knowledge, that a more full account 
of them may not only be acceptable to forne of my 
readers, but in endeavouring to trace the various routes 
by which the commodities of the Eaft were conveyed 
to the njlioiis of Europe, it becomes nccelfary to enter 
into fome detail concerning their various fentiments 
with refpctl; to this matter, i. According to Strabo, 
the Cafpian is a bay, that communicates with the great 
Northern ocean, from which it ifiiics at firft, by a nar¬ 
row (Iralt, and then c:<pando into a fea extending in 
breadth five hundred lladia, lib. xi. p* 773. A. With 
him Pomponius Mela agrees, and deferibes the ftrait 
by which the Cafpian is connc<Sfed wdth the ocean, as 
of confiderablc length, and fo narrow that it had the 
appearance of a river, lib. iii. c. 5. edit. Pliny like- 
wife gives a fimilar defeription of it, Nat. Hid. lib. vi, 
c- 13. In the age of Juhinian, this opinion concern¬ 
ing the communication of the Cafpian Sea with the 
ocean, was Hill prevalent-, Cofm. Indicopl. Topog. 
ChriH. lib. 2. p. 138. C. 2. Some early writers, by a 
mlftake ftill more fingula!*,havefuppofed the Cafpian Sc*a 
to be connecled with the Euxine. Quintus Curtius, w hofc 
ignorance of geography is notorious, has adopted this 
error, lib. vii. c. 7. edit. 3. Arrian, though a much 
more judicious writer, and v/ho by refiding for fome 

time 
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time in the Roman province of Cappadocia, of which 
he was governor, might have obtained more accurate 
information, declares in one place, the origin of the 
Cafpian Sea to be dill unknown, and is doubtful whe¬ 
ther it was connefted with the Euxine, or with the 
great Eaftern ocean which furrouiuis India *, lib, vii. 
c. i 6 . In another place he aderts, that there was a 
communication between the Cafpian and the Eafterti 
ocean; lib. v. c. 26. Thefe errors appear more extra¬ 
ordinary, as a jud defeription had been given of the 
Cafpian by Herodotus, near five hundred years before 
the age of Strabo. ‘‘ The Cafpian (fays he) is a fea 
by itfelf, unconnefted with any otlicr. Its length is 
as much as a veffel with oats can fail in fifteen days, 
its greateft breadth as much as it can fail In eight 
daysj” lib. i. c. 203. Aridotle deferibes it in the 
fame manner, and with his ufual prccifion contends 
that it ought to be called a great lake not a fea; Mete- 
oroiog. lib. ii. Diodorus Siculus concurs with them 
in opinion, vol. ii. lib. xviii. p. 261, None of thofe 
authors determine whether the greateft length of the 
Cafpian was from North to South, or from Eaft to 
Weft. In the ancient maps wluoh iduftrite the geo¬ 
graphy of Ptolemy, it is delineated, as if its greateft 
length extended from Eaft to Weft. In modern times, 
the firft information concerning the true form of the 
Cafpian which the people of Europe received, was 
given by Anthony JeTikinfon, an Englilh merchant, 
who with a caravan from Rufiia travelled along a con- 
fidcrable part of its coaft in tlie year 1558; Hakluyt 
Collect, vol. i. p, 334. The accuracy of Jenkinfon^ 
defeription w^as confirmed by an aftual furvey of that 
fea made by order of Peter the Great, A. D. 17181 
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and it is now afeertaincd not only that the Cafpian is 
unconnedcd with any other fea, hut that its length 
from North to South is confidcrably more than its 
grcatcft breadth from Eaft to Weil;. The length of 
the Cafpian from North ta South is about fix hundred 
and eighty miles, and in no part more than two hun¬ 
dred and fixty miles in breadth from Eaft to Weft. 
Coxc*s Travels, vol.ii. p.257. The proportional differ¬ 
ence of its length and breadth accords nearly with 
that mentioned by Herodotus. From this detail, how¬ 
ever, wx learn how tlie ill-founded ideas concerning it, 
which were generally adopted, gave rife to various 
wild fehemes of conveying indian commodities to Eu¬ 
rope by means of its fappofed communication with 
the Euxine fea, or w*ith the Northern ocean. It is an 
additional proof of the attention of Alexander the 
Great to every thing conducive to the improvement of 
commerce, that a (hort time before his death he gave 
dlredlions to fit out a fquadron in the Calpian, in or¬ 
der to furvey that fea, and to difeover whether it was 
conne£tcd either with the Euxine or Indian ocean', 
Arrian, lib. vii. c. i6. 


NOTE XX. Sect. L p. 62. 

From this curious detail, wx learn how imperfe6l: 
ancient navigation was, even in its moft improved ftate. 
The voyage from Berenice to Occlis, could not have 
Ukeit thirty days, if any other courfe had been held 
than that of fervilely following the windings of the 
coaft. The voyage from Ocelis to Mufiris would bd 
(according to Major jS^enneii) fifteen days run for an 

European 
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European fiiig in the modern ftile of navigation, being 
about feventeen hundred and fifty marine miles, on a 
ftraight courfe; Introd. p. xxxvii. It is remarkable^ 
that though the Periplus Maris Erythrxi was written 
after the voyage of Hippalus, the chief obje£l of the 
author of it is to defcribe the ancient courfe along the 
coafts of Arabia and Perfia, to the mouth of the Indus, 
and from thence down the weftern fhore of the con¬ 
tinent to Mufiris. I can account for this, only by 
fuppofing, that from the unwlllingnefs of mankind to 
abandon old habits, the greater part of the traders from 
Berenice ftill continued to follow that route to which 
they were accuftomed. To go from Alexandria to 
Mufiris, required (according to Pliny) ninety-four 
days. In the year 1788, the Boddam, a (hip belong¬ 
ing to the Englifli Eaft-India Company, of a thoufand 
tons burthen, took only fourteen days more to com¬ 
plete her voyage from Portfmouth to Madras. Such 
are the iinprovemcnts which have been made in 
navigation. 


NOTE XXL Sect.il p. 63. 

It was the opinion of Plato, that in a well-regulated 
commonwealth the citizens fliould not engage in com¬ 
merce, nor the ftatc aim at obtaining maritime power. 
Commerce, he contends, would corrupt the purity of 
their morals, and by entering into the fea-fervice, 
they would be accuftomed to find pretexts for juftify- 
ing conduft fo inconfiftent with what was manly and 
becoming, as would gradually relax the ftriflnefs of 
military difeipUne. It had bee% better for the Athe¬ 
nians, 
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rnans, he afierts, to have continued to fend annually 
the ions of feven of their principal citizens to be 
voured by the Minotaur, than to have changed their 
ancient manners, and to have become a maritime power. 
In that perfe(Sf republic, of which he delineates the 
form, he ordains that t!ic capital (hould be fituated at 
li’aft ten miles from the fea *, De Legibus, lib. iv. ah 
initio. Thefe ideas of Plato were adopted by other 
phllofophers. Ariflotlc enters into a formal tiilcuflio:! 
of the queftion, Wlietlier a Pt.ite rightly conlliiuted 
dutuld be commercial or not ? and though abundantly 
difjofed to fpoule fentiments oppofite to thofe of 
Plate, he does not venture to decide explicitly with 
refpeft to it *, De Repub. lib. vi:. c. 6. In ages when 
fuch opinions prevail, little infonnation concerning 
commerce can be expefted. 

NOTE XXII. IL p. ( 5 :b 

Pliny, lib. ix. c. 35. Principium ergo culmcnque 
omnium rerum prtetij Margarine teneiu. In Ub. xxxvii. 
c. 4. he afhrms, Maximum in rebus Imrnanls pr-cOtium, 
non foluni inter gemnias, habet Atlanias. Thefe two 
paflages (land in fuch dirccl contradiddion to one ano¬ 
ther, that it is inipollible to reconcile them, or to de¬ 
termine which is moll conformable to truth. I have 
adhered to ibe former, becaufe wc have many in- 
ftances of the exorbitant price of pearls, but none, as 
far as I know, of diamonds having been purchafed at 
a rate fo high. In this opinion I am confirmed by a 
pafiage in Pliny, lib. xix. c. i.; having mentioned the 
exorbitant price of ^ejlcsj he fays, ‘‘ xquat praetla 
6 excelleiuium 
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" cxceltentium Margaritarum which implies, that h^ 
confidcred pearls to be of higher price than any other 
commodity. 

NOTE XXUI. Sect.il p. 68. 

Pliny has devoted two entire books of his Natural 
Hiftory, lib. xii. and xiii. to the enumeration and de- 
feription of the fpices, aromatics, ointments, and per¬ 
fumes, the ufe of which luxury had introduced among 
his countrymen. As many of thefe were the produc-* 
tions of India, or of the countries beyond it, and as 
the trade with the Eaft was carried on to a great ex¬ 
tent in the age of Pliny, wc may form fome idea of 
the immenfe demand for them, from rfie high price 
at which they continued to be fold in Rome. To com¬ 
pare the prices of the fame commodities in ancient 
Rome, with thofe now paid in our own country, is 
not a gratification of curiofity merely, but aiFords a 
ftandard by which we may eftimate the different de¬ 
gree of fuccefs with which the Indian trade has been 
conduced in ancient and modern times. Many re¬ 
markable paflages in ancient authors, concerning the 
extravagant price of precious Itones and pearls among 
the Romans, as well as the general ufe of them by 
perfons of all ranks, arecolleftcd by Meurfius dc Lux. 
Romanorum, cap. 5.; and by Staniflaus Robierzye- 
kius, in his treatlfe on the fame fubjedf, lib. ii. c. i. 
The Englifh reader w'ill receive fufficient information 
from Dr. Arbuthnot, in. his valuable Tables of ancient 
toias, weights, and meafures, p. 172, &c. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXIV. Sect. II. p. 71. 

M. Mahudel, in a memoir read in the academy of 
uircriptions and belles lettres in the year 1719, has 
colk^lcd the various opinions of the ancients concern¬ 
ing the nature and origin of filk, which tend all to 
prove their Ignorance with regard to it. Since the 
publication of M. Mahudcl’s memoir, P. du Halde has 
deferibed a fpccies of filk, of which I believe he com¬ 
municated tlic firft notice to the moderns. “ This is 
produced by fmall infe£l:s nearly refcmbli)ig fnalls. 
«« They do not form cocoons eiiher round or oval like 
« the. nik-worni, but fpin very long threads, which 
faftcu themfclvcs to trees and bullies as they arc driven 
« by the wind. Tlicfe are gathered, and wrought 
« dnto filk (luffs, coarfer than thofc produced by do^ 
meftic filk-worms. The infefts which produce this 
« coarfe filk are wild.’^ Defcriptlon de TEmplre de 
la Chine, tom. ii. folio, p. 207- This nearly refem- 
bks VirgiFs defcriptlon, 

Velleraque ut foliis depedlant tenula Seres. 

Georg. If. 12 1 . 


An attentive reader of Virgil will find, that, befides all 
the other qualities of a great deferiptive poet, he pof- 
feffed an extenfive knowledge of natural hiftory. The 
nature and produdions of the wild filk-worms are 11- 
luftrated at greater length in the large colleaion of 
Memoires concernant I’Hiftoire, les Sciences, Ics Arts, 
&c. des Chinois, tom* ii. p. S 75 » and by Pere de 
B B 
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Mailla, in his voluminous Hiftory of China, tom. xlii. 
p. 434. It is a fingvlar circumftance in the hiftory of 
filk, that, on account ,of its being an excretion of a 
worm, the Mahomedans confider it as an unclean drefs; 
and it has been decided, with the unanimous aflent of 
all the doftors, that a perfon wearing a garment made 
entirely of filk, cannot lawfully offer up the daily 
prayers enjoined by the Koran. Herbel. BibU Orient, 
artic. Harir. 

NOTE XXV. Sect.il p. 72. 

If the ufe of the cotton manufa£lures of India had 
been common among the Romans, the various kinds 
of them would have been enumerated in the Law de 
Pubiicanis et Vefligalibus, in the fame manner as the 
different-kinds of fpices and precious ftones. Such a 
fpecification would have been equally neceffary for the 
direclion both of the merchant and of the tax-gatherer. 

NOTE XXVI. Sect.il p. 72. 

This part of Arrian’s Pcriplus has been examined 
with great accuracy and learning by Lieutenant Wil« 
ford; and from his inveftigation it is Evident, fliat the 
Plithana of Arrian is the modern Pultanah, on thd 
Ibuthern banks of the river Godavery, two hundred 
and feventeen BritUh miles fouth from Baroach \ that 
the pofition of Tagara is the fame with that of the mo¬ 
dern Dowlatabad, and the high grounds acrofs which 
the goods were conveyed to Baroach, are the Ballagaujt 
mountains. The bearings and diftanccs of ihcfe dif- 
10 fereni 
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ferent places, as fpecified by Arrian, afford an ad# 
ditional proof (were that neceffary) of the exaiSb jn* 
formatton which he had received concerning this difr 
tri£t of India ; Afiatic Refearches, vol. i* p. 369, 8 cc^ 


NOTE XXVIL S^cT. IL p, ti. 

Strabo acknowledges his negle£l of tlae improve^ 
meats in geography which Hipparchus had deduced 
from aftronomical obfervations, and juftifies it by one 
of thofe logical fubtleties which the ancients were apt 
to introduce into all their writings. A geographer/' 
fays he, (i. e. a deferiber of the earthy) is to pay uo 
attention to what is out of the earth ; nor will men, 
engaged in condufling the affairs of that part of the 
earth which is inhabited, deem the diftindlion and 
divifions of Hipparchus worthy of notice/' Lib. ii. 
15^4. C. 

NOTE XXVIII. Sect. II. p. 81. 

What an high opinion the ancients had of Ptolemv, 
we learn from Agathemerus, who flourilhcd not long; 
after him. Ptolemy,” fays he, who reduced geo-^ 
ft graphy into a regular fyftem, treats of every thing 
telating to it, not carelefsly, or merely according 
to ideas of his own 5 but attending to what had, 
been delivered by more ancient authors, he adopted 
from them whatever he found tonfonant to truth.” 
Epitome Geogr. lib. i. c. 6. edit. Hudfon. From the 
fame admiration of his work, Agathodaemon, an artift 
of /Mexandria, prepared a fciies of maps for the 
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tration of it, in which the pofition of all the placed 
mentioned by Ptolemy, with their longitude and lati¬ 
tude, fe laid down precifely according to his ideas- 
Fabric. Biblioth. Grace- iir. 41a, 


NOTE XXIX. Sect.il p. 83. 

As thefe public Surveys and Itineraries furniflied the 
ancient geographers with the bed information concern¬ 
ing the pofition and diftances of many places, it may 
bfc proper to point out the manner in which they were 
completed by the Romans. The idea of a general 
farvey of the whole empire was firft formed by Julius 
Caefar, and, having been begun by him under authority 
of a decree of the fenate, was finiflicd by Auguftus* 
As Rome was ftill far Inferior to Greece in fcience, the 
execution of this great undertaking was committed to 
three Greeks, men of great abilities, and {killed in 
every part of phllofophy. The furvey of the eaftern 
divifion of the empire was finifhed by Zenodoxus in 
fourteen years five months and nine days. That of 
the northern divifion was finifhed by Theodotus in 
twenty years eight months and ten days. The fouthern 
divifion was finifhed in twenty-live years one month 
and ten days, ^thlci Cofmographia apud Geogra- 
phos, editos a Hen. Stephano, 1577* p* 107. This 
undertaking was worthy of thofe xlluflrious perfons 
who planned it, and fuited to the magnificence of a 
great people. Befidcs this general furvey, every new 
war produced a new delineation and meafurement of 
the countries which were the feat of It. We may con¬ 
clude from Vegetius, Inftit. Rci Blilitarls, lib-Ul c.d. 

7 that 
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tliat every governor of a Roman proyince was funullied 
with a defcription of it j in which were fpecified the 
d'iftance of places in miles, the nature of the 
the bye-roads, the ihort cuts, the mountains, the rivers, 
&c.-, all thefe, fays he, were not only deferibed m 
words, but were delineated in a map, that, in delibe¬ 
rating concerning his military movements, the eyes of 
a general might aid the dccifions of his mind* 

NOTE XXX. Sect. IL p. 83. 

The confcqucnce of this miftake is remarkable. 
Ptofemy, lib. v\i. c. i., computes the latitude of Bary- 
gaza, or Baroach, to be 17® 20'i and that of Cory, or 
Cape Comorin, to be 13^ 20', which is the diiFerence 
of four degrees precifcly; whereas the real difference 
between thefe two places is nearly fourteen degrees^ 

NOTE XXXI. Sect. IL p. 84. 

Ramusio, the publiflier of the m.oft ancient and per¬ 
haps the moft valuable Colleftion of Voyages, is the 
firft perfon, as far as I know, who takes notice of this 
ftrange error of Ptolemy; Viaggi, voL i. p. 181, He 
juftly ohferves, that the Author of the Circumnavi¬ 
gation of the Erythrxan Sea had been more accurate, 
and had deferibed the peninfula of India as extending 
from north to fouth; Perlpl. p. 24. 29. 

NOTE XXXIL Sect. IL p. 87. 

This error of Ptolemy juffly merits the name of 
marmusy which I have given to it; and it will appear 
more furprifng when we recoiled, that he muft have 
B B 3 been 
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been acquainted, not only what Herodotua relates 
concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, by order of 
one of the Egyptian kings, lib. iy, c. 4., but with the 
opinion of Eratofthenes, who held that the great ex¬ 
tent of the Atlantic ocean was the only thing which 
prevented a communication between Europe and India 
by feaj Strab. Geogr. lib. i. p. 113, A. This error, 
however, muft not be iniputed wholly to Ptolemy. 
Hipparchus, whom we may confider as his guide, had 
taught that the earth is not furrounded by one conti¬ 
nuous ocean, but that it is ifeparated by different ifth- 
mufes, which divide it into fcveral large bafons; Strab. 
lib. i. p. 11. B. Ptolemy, having adopted this opinion, 
was induced to maintain that an unknown country ex¬ 
tended from Cattigara to Praflum on the foutk-eaft 
coaft of Africa; Geogr. lib. vii. c. 3 and 5. As Pto¬ 
lemy’s fyftem of geography was univerfally received, 
this error fpread along with it. In conformity to it 
the Arabian geographer Edrifli, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, taught that a continued tracEl of land 
ftretched eaftward from Sofala on the African coaft, 
until it united with fomc part of the Indian continent} 
D’Anville, Antiq. p. 187. Annexed to the firft vo¬ 
lume of Gefta Dei per Francos, there is an ancient 
and very rude map of the habitable globe, delineated 
according to this idea of Ptolemy. M, Goflellin, in 
his map entitled Ptolemsei Syftema Geographicum, has 
exhibited this imaginary trad of land which Ptolemy 
fuppofes to have connefted Africa with Afia j Geo¬ 
graphic dcs Grecs analyfee. 


'lOTE 
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NOTE XXXIII. Sect. II. p. 89. 

In this part of the Difquifition, as well as in the 
map prepared for illuftrating it, the geographical ideas 
of M. D’Anville, to which Major Rennell has given 
the fandion of his approbation, Introd. p. xxxix. have 
been generally adopted. But M. Goflellin has lately 
publifted, « The Geography of the Greeks analifed j 
“ or, the Syftems of Eratofthenes, Strabo, and Ptole- 

my, compared with each other, and with the Know- 
“ ledge which the Moderns have acquired a learned 
and ingenious work, in which he differs from his 
countryman with rcfpcci: to many of his determina¬ 
tions. According to M. Goffellin, the Magnum Pro- 
montorium, which M. D’Anville concludes to be Cape 
Romania, at the fouthern extremity of the pertinfula 
of Malacca, is the point of Bragu, at the mouth of 
the great river Ava j near to which he places Zaba, 
fuppolcd by M. D’Anvillc, and by Barros, Decad. 
ii. liv. vi. c. I. to be fituated on the ftrait of Sincapura 
or Malacca. The Magnus Sinus of Ptolemy he holds 
to be the fame with the Gulf of Martaban, not the 
Gulf of Siam, according to M. D’Anville's decifion. 
The pofition of Cattigara, as he endeavours to prove, 
correfponds to that of Mergui, a confidcrable port on 
the weft coaft of the kingdom of Siam, and that Thins, 
or Sins Metropolis, which M. D’Anville removes as 
far as Siii-hoa, in the kingdom of Cochin China, is 
fituated on the fame river with Mergui, and now bears 
the name of Tjma-fcrim. The Ibadij Infula of Ptolemy, 
which M; D’Anvillc determines to be Sumatra, he 
B B 4 contends. 
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conrendSi is one of that duller of fmall ifles which 
lie off this part of the coaft of Siam; p. 137—148. 
According to M. Goflelliii’s fyftem, the ancients never 
failed through the Straits of Malacca, had no know¬ 
ledge of the ifland of Sumatra, and were altogether 
unacquainted with the Eaftern Ocean. If to any of 
my readers thefe opinions appear to be well founded, 
the navigation and commerce of the ancients in India 
muft be circumferibed within limits (lill more confined 
than thofe which I have allotted to them. From the 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p. 7. we learn that Cheen was 
an ancient name of the kingdom of Pegu *, as that 
country borders upon Ava, where M. Goflellin places 
the Great Promontory, this near refemblance of names 
may appear, perhaps, to confirm his opinion that Sinaj 
Metropolis was fituated on this coaft, and not fo far 
Eall as M. D*4nville has placed it. 

As Ptolemy’s geography of this eaftern divifion of 
Afia is more erroneous, obfeure, and contradidory 
than in any other part' of his work, and as all the 
manuferipts of it, both Greek and Latin, are remark¬ 
ably incorred in the two chapters which contain the 
description of the countries beyond the Ganges, M, 
U’Anville, in his Memoir concerning the limits of the 
world known to the ancients beyond the Ganges, has 
admitted into it a larger portion of conjefture than 
we find in the other refearches of that cautious geo*r 
grapher. He likewife builds more than ufual upon 
the refemblanccs between the ancient and modern 
names of places, though at all times he difeovers a 
propen Gty, perhaps too great, to trace tbef^i and to 
/eft upon them. Thefe refemblanccs arc oftcniHndeed, 

very 
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"very ft riking, and have led him to many happy difeo- 
veries. But in perufmg his works, it is impolfible, I 
ihould think, not to perceive that fome which he 
mentions are far fetched and fanciful. Whenever I 
follow him, I have adopted only fuch conclufions as 
feem to be eitabliflied with his accuftomed accuracy. 

. NOTE XXXIV. Sect. 11 . p. 99. 

The Author of the Circumnavigation of the Ery¬ 
thraean Sea has marked the diftances of many of the 
places which he mentions, with fuch accuracy as ren¬ 
ders it a nearer approach, than what is> to be found In 
any writer of antiquity, to a complete furvey of the 
coaft from Myos-hormus, on the weft fide of the Ara¬ 
bian Gulf) along the fliores of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perfia, 
and Caramania, to the mouth of the Indus, and thence 
down the weft coaft of the Indian Peninfula to Mufiris 
and Barace. This adds to the value of this fiiort trea- 
tife, which, in every other refpeft, poflefles great 
merit. It may be confidered as a remarkable proof of 
the extent and accuracy of this Author^s intelligence 
concerning India, that he is the only ancient writer 
who appears in any degree to have been acquainted 
with the great divifion of the country, which ftill fub- 
fifts, viz. Indoftan Proper, comprehending the northern 
provinces of the Peninfula, and the Deccan, compre¬ 
hending the fouthern provinces. From Barygaza 
(fays he) the continent flretches to the fouth j hence 
that diftrifik is called Dachinabadc.Sj for, in the 
“ language of the country, the fouth is called Dacha;?, 
nosPeripL p. 29. As tlie Greeks and Romai||^i? 
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when they aaopt any foreign name, alwaysrgave it a 
termination peculiar to their own language, which 
the grammatical ftrufture of both tongues rendered, 
in fome degree, necelTary, it is evident that DachanOvS 
is the fame with Deccan, which word has ftill the 
fame fignification, and is ftill the name of that divifion 
of the Peninfula. The northern limit of the Deccan 
at prefent is the river Narbudda, where our Author 
likewife fixes it. Peripl. ibid. 

NOTE XXXV. Sect.il p. 103. 

Though, in deducing the latitudes of places from 
obfervations of the fun or ftars, the ancient aftrono-» 
mers neglefted feveral correftions, which ought to 
have been applied, their refults were fometimes exa£fc 
to a few minutes, but at other times they appear to 
have been erroneous to the extent of two, or even 
three degrees, and may perhaps be reckoned, one with 
another, to have come within half a degree of the 
truth. This part of the ancient geography would 
therefore have been tolerably accurate, if there had 
been a fufficient number of inch determinations. Thefe, 
however, were far from being numerous, and appear 
to have been confined to fome of the more remarkable? 
places in the countries which furround the Mediterra¬ 
nean fea. 

When, from want of more accurate obfervations, 
the latitude was inferred from the length of the longeft 
or fhorteft day, no great degree of precifon was, in 
,cafe, to be expelled, and leaft of all in the vicinity 

of 
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of the Equator, An error of a quarter of an hour, 
which, without fome mode of mcafuring tim« more 
accurate than ancient obfervers could employ, was not 
eafily avoided, might produce, in fuch fituations, zii 
error of four degrees in the determination of- the 
latitude. 

With refpeft to places in the torrid zone, there 
was another refource for determining the latitude. 
This was by bbferving the time of the year when the 
fun was vertical to any place, or when bodies that 
flood perpendicular to the horizon had no fliadow at 
noon-day; tlie fan’s dlftance from the Equator at that 
time, which M^as known from the principles of aflro- 
nomy, was equal to the latitude of the place. We 
have inftanccs of the application of this method in 
the determination of the parallels of Syene and Meroe, 
The accuracy wliich this method would admit of, 
feems to be limited to about half a degree, and this 
only on the ruppofition that the ubferver was ftationary; 
for if he was travelling from one place to another, and 
had not an opportunity of correding the obferVation 
of one day by that of the day following, he was likely 
to deviate much more confuler-ably from the truth. 

With refpecl to the longitude of places, as edipfes 
of the moon are not frequent, and could feldom be of 
ufe for determining it, and only when there were aflro- 
nomers to obferve them with accuracy, they may be 
left out of the account altogether when we are ex¬ 
amining the geography of remote countries. The dif¬ 
ferences of the meridians of places wer^; therefore 
anciently afeertained entirely by the bearings and dif- 

tances 
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tinces of one place from another, and of confequence 
all the errors of reckonings^ furveys, and itineraries, 
jfell chiefly upon the longitude, in the fame manner 
as happens at prefent in a (hip which has no method 
of determining its longitude, but by comparing the 
dead-reckoning with the obfervations of the latitude ; 
though with this difference, that the errors, to which 
the moft (kilful of the ancient navigators was liable, 
were far greater than what the moft ignorant fliip- 
mafter of modern times, provided with a compafs, can 
well commit. The length of the Mediterranean mea- 
fured, in degrees of longitude, from the Pillars of 
Hercules, to the Bay of llTus, is lefs than forty de¬ 
grees *, but in Ptolemy’s maps it is more than fixty, 
and, in general, his longitudes, counting from the 
meridian of Alexandria, cfpecially toward the Eaft, 
are erroneous nearly in the fxme proportion. It ap¬ 
pears, indeed,' that in remote feis, the coafts were 
often delineated from an imperfedt account of the dif- 
tances failed, without the leaft knowledge of the bear¬ 
ings or direftion of the {hip’s courfe. Ptolemy, it is 
true, ufed to make an allowance of about one-third 
for the winding of a fliip’s courfe. Geogr. lib, i. c. 12.; 
but it is plain, that the application of this general 
rule could Icldom lead to an accurate conclufion. Of 
this there is a ftriking inftance in the form which that 
geographer has given to the Pcninfula of India. From 
the Barygazenum Promontorium to the place marked 
Locus unde folvunt in Chryfen navigantes, that is, 
from Surat on the Malabar coaft, to about Narfapour 
on the Coromandel coaft, the diftance meafured along 
the fca-fl)ore is nearly the fame with what it is in rea¬ 
lity i that is, about five htmdred and twenty leagues. 

But 
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But the miftake in the direillon is aftoniihing, for the 
Malabar and Coromandel coaft, inftead of ftretching 
to the fouth, and interfering one another at Cape Co¬ 
morin, in a very acute angle, are extended by Ptolemy 
aimoft in the fame ftraight line from weft to eafE, de¬ 
clining a little to tlie fouth. This coaft is, at the fame 
time, marked with feveral bays and promontories, 
nearly refembling, in their pofition, thofe which actu¬ 
ally cxift on it. All thefe circumftances compared to¬ 
gether, point out very clearly what were tire materials 
from which the ancient map of India was compofed. 
The ftiips which had vifitod the coaft of that C(;iintry, 
had kept an account of the time which they took to 
fail from one place to anotlier, and had marked, as 
they ftood along ftiore, on what hairl the laia! lay, 
wiien they fhaped their courfe acrofs a bay, or doubled 
a promontory. This imperfecl jounial, with an inac¬ 
curate account, perhaps, of the latitude of one or two 
places, was probably all the information concerning 
the coaft of India, which Ptolemy was able to pro¬ 
cure. That he ftiould have been able to procure m> 
better information from merchants who failed w ith no 
particular view of exploring the coaft, will not appear 
wonderful, if we confider that even the celebrated Pe- 
viplus of Hanno would not enable a geographer to lay 
down the coaft of Africa with more precifion, than 
Ptolemy has delineated that of India. 


NOTE XXXVI. S F. CT.' R. p. IM- 

The lntroclu£Hon of the filk-worm into Europe, nutl 
the effects which thi^produced, came under the sitw 

of 
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of Mr. Gibbon, in writing the hiftory of the Emperor 
Juftinian, and though it was an incident of fubordinate 
importance only, amidft the multiplicity of great tranf- 
aftions which muft have occupied his attention, he 
has examined this event with an accuracy, and related 
it with a precifion, which would have done honour to 
an author who had no higher objeft of refearch. 
Vol. iv. p. 7i> &c. Nor is it here only that I am 
called upon to aferibe to him this merit. The fubjedt 
of my inquiries has led me feveral times upon ground 
which he had gone over, and I have uniformly received 
information from the induftry and difeernment with 
which he has furveyed it. 


NOTE XXXVIL Sect. III. p. iiS. 

This voyage, together with the obfervations of Abu 
Zeid al Hafan of Siraf, was publiihed by M. Renau- 
dot, A. D. 1718, under the title of Aiiciennes Rela- 
«« tions des Indes, et de la Chine, de deux Voyageurs 
Mahometans, qui y allerent dans le Neuvieme Siecle 
traduites de Arabe, avec des remarques fur les prin- 
cipaux endroits de ces Relations.” As M. Renaudot, 
in his remarks, reprefents the literature and police of 
the Chinefe, in colours very different from thofe of the 
fpleudid deferiptions which a blind admiration had 
prompted the Jefuits to publifh, two zealous miflion- 
arics have called iii^qU^lon the authenticity of thefe 
Relations, and have a&rted that the authors of them 
had never been in China; P. Premare Lettr. edifiantes 
€t curieufes, tom. xix. p. 420, 8 cci^ P. Parennin, ibid, 
tom, xxi. p. 158, &c. Some doubts concerning their 

authen^^ 
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authenticity were entertained likewile by leveral learned 
men in England, on account of M. Renaudot's having 
given no notice of the manufcrlpt which he tranflated, 
but that he found it In the library of M. le Cofiitc de 
Scignelay. As no perfon had feen the manufeript 
fince that time, the doubts increafed, and M. Renaudot 
was charged with tlie crime of iinpofing upon the pub¬ 
lic. But the Colbcit Manufcrlpts having been depofited 
in the King’s Library, as (fortunately for literature) 
moft private collections are in France, M. de Guignes, 
after a long fearch, difeovered the identical manu¬ 
feript to which M. Renaudot refers. It appears to 
have been written in the twelfth century; Journal 
des Scavans, Dec. 1764, p. 3i5,&c. As I had not 
the French edition of M. Renaudot’s book, my refer¬ 
ences are made to the Engiifh tranflation. The Rela¬ 
tion of the two Arabian Travellers is confirmed, in 
many points, by their countryman Maflbudi, who 
publiflied his treatife on univerfal hiflory, to which he 
gives the fantaftical title of Meadows of Gold, and 
Mines of Jewels,” a hundred and fix years after 
their time. From him, likewife, we receive fuch an 
account of India in the tenth century, as renders it 
evident that the Arabians had then acquired an exten- 
five knowledge of that country. According to his de- 
feription, the pcninfula of India was divided into four 
kingdoms. The firft was compofed of the provinces 
fituated on the Indus, and the rivers which fall Into It*, 
the capital of which was Moultan. The capital of the 
fccond kingdom was Canogc, which, from the ruins of 
it ftill remaining, appears to have b^en a very large 
city i Renuell’s Memoirs, p. 54- In Order to give an 

idea 
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much as they can, fcarce daring to meddle with their 
needles themfelves. Secondly, It is certain that th^ 
old navigators only coafted it along, which I impute 
to their want of this iullrumcnt to guide and in- 
“ (IruO; them in the middle of the ocean. We can- 
“ not pretend to fay that they were afraid of venturing 
“ far from home, for the Arabians, the firfl naviga- 
tors in the world, in my opinion, at lead for the 
Eaftcrn feas, have, time out of mind, failed from 
the bottom of the Red Sea, all along the coafl of 
‘‘ Africa; and the Chinefe have always traded with 
java and Sumatra, whicli is a very confiderablc voy- 
“ age. So many iHands uninhabited arid yet produc- 
tivc, fo many lands unknown to the people I fpeak 
« of, are a proof that the old navigators had not the 
art of failing on the main fea. I have nothing but 
argument to offer touching this matter, having never 
met with any perfon in Peril a or the indies to in- 
“ form me when the compafs was firll known among 
them, though I made inquiry of the moil learned 
men in both countries. I have failed from tlie Indies 
to Perfia in Indian fliips, when no European has 
“ been aboard but myfelf. The pilots were all In- 
“ dians, and they ufed the forc-flaff and quadrant for 
their obfervations. Thefe inflruments they have 
“ from us, and made by our artifts, and they do not 
In the lead vary from ours, except that the charac- 
ters are Arabic. The Arabians are the moft ikilful 
navigators of all the Afiatics or Africans; but nei- 
ther they nor the Indians make ufe of charts; and 
they do not much want them : fome they have, but 
they are copied from ours, for they are altogether 
“ ignorant of perfpedive.’’ Inquiry when the Maho¬ 
med an s 
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medans firft entered China, p. 141*, See. When M. 
Niehbuhr was at Cairo, he found a magnetic needle 
ill tfie pofleffidn of a Mahomedan, which ferved to 
pohii out the Kaaba, and he gave it the name of--£/ 
JiLig/iatlsy a clear proof of its European origin, Voy^ 
age cn Arabic, tom, ii. p. 169. 

NOTE XXXIX, wSect. Ill, p. 121. 

Some learned men, Cardan, Scaligcr, See. have 
imagined that the Vafa Murrhina, particularly dcfiribcd 
by PJiri), Nat. Hid. lib. xxxvli. and occafionally men¬ 
tioned by fcvcral ancient authors both Greek and Ro¬ 
man, were the true porcelain of China. M. TAbbe Le 
Blind and M. Larchcr have examined this opinion, 
with full as much induftry and erudition as the fubjedt 
merited, in two Differtations pubiillied in Mem. de Li- 
terat. tom. xliii. From them it Is evident that the 
Vafa Murrhina were formed of a tranfparent flone, dug 
out of the earth in fome of the Eaftern provinces of 
Afia. Thefe were imitated in velTcls of coloured 
glafs. As both were beautiful and rare, they were 
fold at a very high price to the luxurious citizens of 
Rome. 


NOTE XL, Sect, III. p. 123. 

The progrefs of ChrifUaulty, and of Mahomecla- 
nifm, both in China and India, is attefted by fucb evi¬ 
dence as leaves no doubt with refpe6I to it. This evi¬ 
dence is colledled by Affemannus, Biblioth. Oiient. 
voL iv. p. 4n> 521, &c,; and by M. Renaudot, 

r c 2 hi 
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in two Din'crtations* annexed to Aticiennes ^.elationsj 
and by M. de la Croze, Hiftoire de Chriftianifme dei 
liides. In oar own age, however, we know that the 
number of j)VofeIytes to cither of thefe religions is ex¬ 
tremely fmall, efpecially in India. A Gentoo confi' 
ders all tlie diflinclions and privileges of his caft, as 
belonging to him by an exclufive and incommunicable 
right. To convert, or to be converted, are ideas 
equally repugnant to the principles mofl deeply rooted 
in his mind ; nor can either the Catholic or Protcflant 
niiffionarics in India bcail of having overcome thefe 
prejudices, except among a few in the loweft cads, 
or of fuch as have loll their call altogether. This 
lad circumdance is a great obdacle to the progrefs of 
Chvidianlty In India. As Europeans cat the flefli of 
that animal which the Hindoos deem facred, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, in which pra(LT:ices they are imi¬ 
tated by the converts to Chridianity, this finks them to 
a level with the Pariars, the mod contemptible and 
odious race of men. Some Catholic*millionaries were 
fo fenfible of this, that they affedted to imitate the 
drefs and manner of living of Brahmins, and refufed 
to afibciate with tiie Pariars, or to admit them to the 
participation of the facraments. But this was ctln- 
demned by tlie apodollc legate Tournon, as incon- 
fident witli the fpiric and precepts of the Chrldian re¬ 
ligion; Voyage aux indcs Orientales, par M. Sonne- 
rat, tom. i, p. 58. note. Notwithdanding the labours 
f)f irdirionarics for upwards of two hundred years, 
'"Says a late ingenious writer,) and the cdabUdimeuts 
of dlhcreiit Chridiamiations, who fupport and protedt 
rlieni, out ol, perhaps, one hundred millions of Hin- 
ioo., tliere aic not thmUand Chridiaiis, and 

thofe 
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thofe almoft entirely Chancalas^ or outcafts. Sketches 
relating to the hiitory, religion, learning, and manners 
of the Hindoos, p. 4B. The number of Mahomedans, 
or Moors, now in Indoltan, is fuppofed to be near tea 
miiiions *, but they are not the original inhabitants of the 
country, but the defeendants of adventurers, who liave 
been pouring in from Tartary, Perfia, and Arabia, ever 
fince the invafion of Mahmoud of Gazna, A. D. 1002, 
the hrft Mahomedan conqueror of India. Onne Hill, 
of Military Tranfa£f. in Ituloflan, vol. i. p. 24. lici- 
belot, Biblioth, Orient, artic. Gaznaviah. As the mair 
ners ni the Indians in ancient times feem to have been, 
In every refped., the fame with thofeof the prefant age, 
it is probable, that the Chriliiaiis and Mahoinedans, 
faid to be fo numerous in India and China, were 
chiefly foreigners, allured thitlier by a lucrative com¬ 
merce, or their deleendants. The number of Maho- 
medans in China has been confiderably ineveafed by a 
praftice, common among them, of buying children in 
years of famine, w^hom they educate in the Mahome¬ 
dan religion. Hifl. Gener. des Voyages, tom. vL 
P- 3 S 7 - 

NOTE XLI. Sect. III. p. 129. 

From the Chronicle of Andrew Dandulo, Doge of 
Venice, who was elevated to that high ftation at a 
time when his countrymen had eftablllhcd a regular 
trade with Alexandria, and imported from it all the 
produftions of the Eaft, it was natural to expeft fome 
Information concerning theii early trade with that 
country; but, except an idle tale concerning fome 
C C 3 Venetian 
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Venetian fliips which had failed to Alexandria about 
tlie year 828, contrary to a decree of the ftate, and 
■which Hole thence the body of St. Mark; Murat. Script. 
Rer. Ital. vol. xii. lib. 8. c. 2. p. 170.; I find no other 
hint concerning the communication between the two 
countries. On the contrary, circumfianccs occur, 
which lliew that the rcfort of Europeans to Egypt had 
ceaftd, almofl entirely, for fome time. Prior to the 
fcventh and cigl'.tli centuries, the greater part of the 
public deeds in Italy, and in other countries of Europe, 
were written upon paper fibricatcd of the Egyptian 
Papyrus; but after that period, as Europeans feldom 
ventured to trade in Alexandria, almoft all charters 
and other deeds arc written upon parchment. Murat. 
Antiq Ital. Mcdli iEvi, vol. hi. p. 832. I have been 
induced, both in the text and in this note, to ftate 
thefe particula.s concerning the interruption of trade 
between the Chriftlans and Mahomedans fo fully, in 
order to corricl an error into wliich feveral modern au- 
tliors have falhen, by fuppofing, that loon after the firft 
conquells of the Caliphs, the trade with India returned 
into its ancient chaiineis, and the meichants of Europe 
reforted with the fiimc freedom as formerly to the ports 
of Egypt and Syria. 


note XI.II. Sect. III. p. 134. 

It is proper to remark (fays Mr. Stew-art) that the 
Indians have an admirable method of rendering their 
religion lucrative, it being ufual for the Faquirs to 
carry with them, in their pilgrimages from the fea- 
coafts to the interior parts, pearls, corals, fpices, and 

other 
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other precious artlcies, of fmall butk, which they ex¬ 
change, on their return, for gold-iluft, muik, and other 
things of a fimiiar nature, conct^aling them eafily in 
their hair, and in the cloths round their middle, carry¬ 
ing on, in proportion to their numbers, no inconhder- 
able traffic by thefc means. Account of the Kingdom 
of Thibet, Philof. Tranlad. vol. Ixvii. part ii. p. 483. 

NOTE XLIII. Sect. HI. p. 143. 

Cam \ is tlic moft commodious Ration for trade in 
the Black Sea, While in the hands of the Genoefe, 
who kept poileffion of it above two centuries, they 
rendered it the feat of an cxtenfive and flourifliing 
commerce. Even under all the difadvantages of its 
fubjtdion, at prclcnt, to the Turkifl’ governmc*it, it 
continues to be a place of confiderablc trade. Sir 
John Chardin, wlio vihted it A. D. relates, that 

during his refidciicc of forty days there, above four 
hundred fiiips arrived at CafFa, or iailed from it* 
Voyages, i. 4l>. He obferved there, fcvtral remains 
of Cenoefc magnihcence. The number of its inliabit' 
ants, according to M. Peyfoiiiiel, amounts ftill to 
eighty thoufand. Commerce dc la Mcr Noire, tom. i. 
p. 15. He defciibes its trade as very great. 


NOTE XLIV. Sect. III. p. 145. 

The rapacity and infolence of the Genoefe fertied in 
Conftantinople, are painted by Nicephorus Gregoras, 
an eye-witnefs of their conduft, in very ftriking 
cohniTs. They,’’ fays he, now,” i. e. about the 
c c 4 year 
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year 1340, « dreamed that they had acquired the do- 
minion of the fea, and claimed an cxclufive right to 
the trade of the !^xme, prohibiting the Greeks to 
<< fail to the Maeotis, the Cherfonefus, or any part of 
« the coaft beyond the mouth of the Danube, without 
a licence from them. This exclufion they extended 
likewife to the Venetians, and their arrogance pro- 
ceeded fo far as to form a fcheme of impcfing a toll 
“ upon every velTel palTing through the Bofphorus.’' 
Lib. xviii. c. a. § i. 

NOTE XLV. Sect. III. p. 145. 

A PERMISSION from the Pope was deemed fo necef- 
fary to authorife a commercial intercourfe with infidels, 
that long after this period, in the year 1454, Nicho¬ 
las V. in his famous bull in favour of prince Henry of 
Portugal, among other privileges, grants him a licence 
to trade with Mahomedans, and referc to fimilar con- 
ceflions from Pope Martin V.*, and Eugenius, to kings 
of Portugal. Leibnitz Codex Jur. Gent. Diplomat. 
Pars 1 . p. 489. 

NOTE XLVI. Sect. III. p. 148, 

Neither Jovius, the profefled panegyrift of the 
Medici, nor Jo. M. Brutus, their detradlor, though 
both mention the exorbitant wealth of the family, 
explain the nature of the trade by which it was ac¬ 
quired. Even Machiavel, whofe genius delighted 
in the inveftigation of every circumftance which 
contributed to aggrandize or deprefg nations, feems 

not 
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not to have viewed the commerce of his country as a 
fubje£l that merited any elucidation. Denina, who has 
entitled the firft chapter of his eighteenth.. book. 
The Origin of the Medici, and the Commencement 
of their Power atid Grandeur,’" furniflies little in¬ 
formation with regard to the trade carried on by them* 
This filence of fo many authors is a proof that hiilo- 
xians had not yet begun to view commerce as an o]}ject 
of fuch importance in the political ftatc of nations, as 
to enter into any detail concerning its n|turc and elFedls. 
From the refeicrices of dilTcrcni writers to Scipio Am- 
mirato, Iftoric Florentine; to Pagniiii, Della Dccima 
ed altrl gravezze della Mcrcatura di Fiorentini, and to 
Balducci, Pradtica della Mcrcatura, 1 fliould imagine 
that fometiiing i?iore fatisfadlory may be learned con¬ 
cerning the trade both of the republic and the iamily 
of Medici; but I could not fmd any of thefe books 
either in Edinburgh or in London. 

NOTE XLVII. Sect. III. p. 149. 

Leibnitz has preferved a curious paper, containing 
the inftructions of tlic republic of Florence to the two 
ambaffadors fent to the Soldan of Egypt, in order to 
negotiate this treaty with him, together with the re^ 
port of thefe ambaffadors on their return. The great 
obje£t of the republic w^as, to obtain liberty of trading 
in all parts of the Soldan’s dominions, upon the fame 
terms with the VegHjj^ns. The chief privileges which 
they folicited, wera^f. A perfedf freedom of admif- 
fxon into every port belonging to the Soldan, proteftion 
mUJk they oantinued in it, and'liberty of departure 
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at what time they chofe. 2. Permiffion to have a 
confuU with the fame rights and jurifdiflion as thofe 
of the VenctiaHvS; and liberty to build a church, a 
v\-rehoufe, and a bath, in every place where they fet¬ 
tled. 3. That they fhould not pay for goods imported 
or exported higher duties than were paid by the Vene- 
4. That the cfledds of any Florentine wdio died 
in the dominions of the Soldan fliould be configned to 
the conluL 5. That the gold and filvcr coin of Flo¬ 
rence fhould be received in paymeiUs. All thefe pri¬ 
vileges (v'hicJi fhew on what C(|ual and liberal terms 
Chriilians and Mahomedans now carried on tiadc) the 
Fioreittines obtained *, but from the caufes mentioned 
in the text, they feem never to hare acquired any con- 
fidcrabic Ihare in the commerce wit!^ bulia. Jjeibnitz, 
Mantiflli Cod, Jur. Gent. Diplom. Pars altera, p, 163. 

NOTE XLVIIL Sect, III. p. 155.. 

The Eailern paits of Afia arc now fo completely 
explored, that the firll imperfe(Sl accounts of tliem, by 
Marco Polo, attraQ little of tluit attention wliich was 
originally excited by the publicrnion of lus travels i 
and fome ciieumitances in his riarralive have induced 
diflerent authors to juflify this ncgletl, by calling in 
quclllon the truth of what he relates, and even to af- 
fert tliat he had never vifited thofe countries wliich he 
pretends to deferibe. He does not, fay they, afeertain 
the pofition of any one place, by^ fpecifying its longi¬ 
tude or latitude. He gives to provinces and 

cities, praticulnrly in his defcriptk>ii of Cathay, which 
have no rcfemblance^ to thofe which they now bear. 
AVc ;nny obferve, however, that as Marco Polo feems 
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to liave been, In no degree, a man of fcience, it was 
not to be expelled that he {hould fix the pofition of 
places with geographical accuracy. As he travelled 
through China, either in the luite of the great Khan, 
or in execution of his orders, it is probable that the 
names wnich he gives to ditlcrent provinces and cities, 
.are thole by which they were knowni to the Tartars, 
in wdiofe fervice he was, not their original Cliinefe 
names. Some inaccuracies which have been obferved 
in the relation of his travels, maf be ;|^^ounted for, 
by attending to one circumltancc, that it was not puW 
liflied from a regular journal, which, perhaps, the 
vicilTitudes in his fituation, during fucJi a long feries 
of adventures, did not permit him to keep, or to pre- 
Lrve. It w’as compofed after his return to his native 
Cf>untry, and cliielly from recolledliotn But notwith- 
ftanding this difadvantage, his account of tlioie re¬ 
gions of the Laid, towards whicli my incniiries have 
been direfted, contains information with rcfpecl to 
iCYcral particulars, altogether unknown in Europe at 
that time, tlic accuracy of which is now fully con¬ 
firmed. Mr. Marfden, whofe accuracy and difeern- 
ment are w^ell known, traces his defeription of the 
ifland which he calls java minor, evklentiy Sumatra; 
from w'hicli it is apparent that, as Marco Polo had rc- 
fided a confiderable time in that ifland, he had exa¬ 
mined feme parts with care, and liad incjuircd with 
diligence concerning others. Hilt, of Sunrat, p. 2^)1# 

I fliall mention feme other particulars with relpecl to 
India, which, though they relate to matters of no great 
confetjuence, afli rd the bell proof of his having vifited 
thefe countries, and of his having oblcrved the nian- 
ticr: and cufloms of the people with attention. He 

4 ^jves' 
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gives a diftinft account of the nature and preparation of 
Sago, the principal article of fubfiftence among all the 
nations of Malayan race, and he brought the firft fpe- 
cimen of this fingular produftion to Venice, Ramuf. 
lib. iii. c. i6. He takes notice, likewife, of the gene¬ 
ral cuftom of chewing Betel, and his defeription of 
the mode of preparing it Is the fame with that (till 
ih ufe. Ramuf, Viaggi, i. p. 55. D. 56. B. He even 
clefcends into fu<?h detail as to nimtioii the peculiar 
manner of feeding horfes in India, which ftill conti- 
j^jues. Ramuf. 'p. 53. F. What is of greater import¬ 
ance, we learn from him, that the trade with Alex¬ 
andria continued when he travelled through India, tf^ 
be carried on in the fame manner as I conjec}:ured it to 
have been in ancient times. The commodities of the 
Eaft were ftill brought to the Malabar coaft by veficls 
of the country, and conveyed thence, together with 
pepper, and other produflions peculiar to that part of 
India, by fliips which arrived from the Red Sea. 
Lib. iii. c. 27. This, perhaps, may account for the 
fuperior quality which Sanudo aferibes to the goods 
brought to the coaft of Syria from the Perfian Gulf, 
above thofe imported into Egypt by the Red Sea. The 
former were chofen and purchaied in the places where 
they grew, or where they were manufaftured, by the 
merchants of Perfia, who ftill continued their voyages 
to every part of the Eaft; while the Egyptian mer¬ 
chants, in making up their cargoes, depended upon 
the aflbrtment of goods brought to the Malabar coaft 
by the natives. To feme perfons in his own age, what 
Marco Polo related concerning the numerous armies 
and immenfe revenues of the Eaftern princes, appeared 
fo extravagant, (though perfcdly confonant to what we 
2 now 
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now know concerning the population of Chinaj and 
the wealth of fndofcan,) that they gave him the name 
of Mejftr Marco M.iUonu Prefat, de Ramuf. p, 4. 
But among perfons better informed, the reception he 
met witli was very different. Columbus, as well a? the 
men of fcience with whom he correfponded, placed 
fuch confidence in the veracity of his relations, that 
upon them, the fpcculations and tlicories, which led to 
the difeovery of the New World, great mea- 

fure founded. Life of Columbus b!y Son, c. 7, 
and 8. 


NO'TE XLIX. Sect. IIL p. 163. 

Ik llie year 130T, Joanna of Navarre, the wife of 
Philip le Bel, ki:v^r of B’nnice, having been fome days 
in Bruges, was lo much llruck with the grandeur and 
wealth of that city, and particularly with the fplendid 
appearance of the citizens wives, that fne w^as moved 
(fays Guicciardini) by female envy to exclaim with in* 
dignation, 1 thought tlrat I had been the only queen 
here, but 1 find tlicie arc many hundreds more.” 
Dcfcrit. de Paefi Bafli, p, 408. 

NOTE L. Sect. III. p. it>5. 

In the hiilovy of the reign of Charles V. vol. I. 
p. 163. 1 obferved, that, during the war excited by 

the famous League of Cambray, while Charles VIIL 
of France could not procure money at a lefs premium 
than forty-two per cent., the Venetians railed what 
fums tliey pkaied ai five per cent. But this, I ima- 
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gnie, is not to be confidereci as the ufual commercial 
rate of intered at that period, but as a voluntary and 
public-fpirited effort of the citizens, in order to fup- 
port their country at a dangerous crifis. Of fuch laud¬ 
able exertions, there are fevcral ftriking inllances in 
the hiitory of the republic. In the year 1379, when 
the Genoefe, after obtaining a great naval victory over 
the<^Venctians, were ready to attack their capital, the 
citizens, by^^^j^yolumary contribution, enabled the fc- 
natc to lit out fuch a powerful armament as faved their 
qaM|J*y. SablfiBicus, Hifl. Rer. Venet Dec. ii. lib. vi. 
1x38^. 390. In the war with Ferrara, which began 
in the year 1472, the fenate, relying upon the attach¬ 
ment of the citizens to tlieir country, required them 
to bring all their gold and filver plaU, and jewels, into 
the public treafury, upon promife of paying the value 
of them at the conclufion of the v/ar, with five per 
cent, of intereff; and this requifition was complied 
with cheerfully. Petr. CyrnDeus de Bello Fcrrar. ap. 
Murat. Script. Rer. Ital. vol. xxi. p. joi6. 

NOTE LI. Sect. III. p. 166. 

Two fa£l:s may be mentioned as proofs of an extra¬ 
ordinary extenfioii of the Venetian trade at this period. 

-1. There is in Rymer’s Great Colleftion, a feries 

of grants from the kings of England, of various pri¬ 
vileges and immunities to Venetian merchants trading 
in England, as well as fevcral commercial treaties with 
the republic, which plainly indicate a confiderable in- 
creafe of their tranfa£Iions in that country. Thefe are 
mentioned in their order by Mr. Anderfon, to whofc 

patient 
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patient incinil ry and found underftanding, every perfon 
engaged in any commercial refearch muft have felt 

bimfelf greatly indebted on many occafions,*-2. The 

eflablifhment of a Bank by public authority, the credit 
of which was found(?d%n that of the (late. In an age 
and nation fo well acquainted with the advantages 
which commerce derives from the inIHfution of banks, 
it is unneceflary to enumerate them. IVlcrcantlle tranf- 
aftious muft have been numerous and before 

the utility of fuch an inftitutioij cou-ld 'he fully per¬ 
ceived, or the ]>rinciplcs of tra(](i C'ouidSIK fo 
dcrllood as to t./rm the regulations proper for condiiJP 
ing it with luccefs. Venice may boa ft of having given 
iltc firft example to Europe of an eftabllfhmcnt alto- 
gnher unknown to the ancients, and wliich istlie pride 
ui the modern commercial fyftem. The conOitMtion 
of the Bank of Venice was originally lounded on fuch 
iuft principles, that it has ferved as a model in tlic efta- 
biuliment of banks in other countries, and the admini- 
fti.ttloii of its aftairs has been conducted with fo nuich 
integrity^ that its credit has never been Outken. 1 can¬ 
not fpecify the precife year in which the Bank of Ve¬ 
nice was eltabliftied by a law" of the State. Anderfon 
fnppofes it to have been A. D. 1157. Chron. DedacTt. 
voL i. p. 84. Saiull Stor. Civil. Venez. part IL vol iu 
p. 768. part III. volii. p. 892. 


NOTE LTL Sect. III. p. 167. 

Ak Italian’author of good credit, and a diligent in¬ 
quirer into the ancient hiftory of its diflerent govern¬ 
ments, affirms, that if the feveral States which traded 

in 
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m the Mediterranean had united together, Venice alone 
would have been fuperior to them all, in naval power, 
and in extent of commerce. Denina Revolutions 
dltalie traduits par TAbbe Jardin, lib. xviii. c. 6. 
tom. VK p. 339. About the*ytar 1420, the Doge 
Mocenigo gives a view of the naval force of the repub¬ 
lic, which confirms this dcciflon of Denina. At that 
time it confifled o|,three thoufand trading vefTeis, of 
various board which were employed 

feventeen 5 of three hundred fhips of 

forc^j^'^iiititfed by eight thoufand failors; and 
oiTorty-five large galeafles, or carracks, navigated by 
eleven thoufand failors. In public and private arfenals 
fixtecn thoufand carpenters were employed. Mar. Sa- 
nuto Vite de Duchi di Venezia, ap. Mur. Script. Rer. 
Itai. vol. XXii. p. 959. 


NOTE LIIL Sect. III. p. 187. 

V7HEN we take a view of the form and pofition 01 
the habitable parts of Aha and Africa, we will fee good 
reafons for coufidering the camel as the mod ufeful 
of ail the niiiraals over which the inhabitants of thefe 
great conilnents have acquired dominion. In both, 
fomc of the mod fertile didrifts are feparated from each 
other by fuch extenHve trafts of barren fands, the feats 
of defolation and drought, as feem to exclude the pof- 
iibility of communication between them. But as the 
ocean, winch appears, at fird view, to be placed as an 
infuperable barrier between different regions of the 
earth, has been rendered, by navigation, fubfervient 
to their mutual intercourfe 5 fo, by means of the camel, 

which 
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which the Arabians emphatically call The Ship of the 
Defert, the mod dreary waftes arc traverfed, and the 
nations which they disjoin are enabled to trade wjth 
one another. Thofe painful jourtties, impracStIcable by^ 
any other animal, the camel performs with afloniftiing 
difpatch. Under heavy burdens of fix, feven, and 
eight hundred weight, they can continue their march 
during a long period of time, with little food or reft, 
and fometimes v/ithout tailing water for eight or nine 
days. By the wife oeconomy of Providence, the camel 
feems formed of pnrpofe to be the beaft of burden in 
ihofe regions wliere he is placed, and where his fer- 
vice is moft wanted. In all the diftrl^fs of Afia and 
Africa, where deferts are moft frequent and extenfivc, 
the camel abounds. This is his proper ftation, and 
beyond this the fphere of his a£tivity does not extend 
far. He dreads alike the excefles of heat and of cold, 
and does not agree even with tlic mild climate of our 
temperate zone. As the firft trade in Indian com¬ 
modities, of vidilch we have any authentic account, 
was carried on by means of camels, Gcncfis, xxxvii. 
25, and as it is by employing them that the convey¬ 
ance of thefc commodities has been fo widely extended 
over Afia and Africa, the particulars wliich 1 have 
mentioned concerning this fiiigular aninnil appeared to 
tne neccflhry towards illuftrating this part 01 my lub- 
je6l. If any of my readers defire more full informa¬ 
tion, and wifli to know how the ingenuity and art of 
tnaii have fecended the intentions of Nature, in train¬ 
ing the camel, fiom his birth, for that life of exertion 
and hardftiip to which he is deftined, he may confuit 
Hiftoire Natujrelle, by M. le Comte dc Bufton, artic. 
Chanu'au et jOromedalrey one of the moil eloqucrit, and, 

V E> 
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as far as I can judge from examining the authorities 
which he has quoted, one of the moft accurate, de- 
feriptions given by that celebrated writer. M. Volney, 
whofc accuracy is well known, gives a defeription of 
the manner in which the came] performs its journeys, 
which may be agreeable to (oiiie of my readers. “ In 
** travciling through the defert, camels are chiefly 
employed, becaufc they confume little, and carry a 
“ great load. Mis ordinary burden is about feven 
hundred and fifty pounds j his food, u'hatevcr is 
given him, flraw, thiftlcs, the Hones of dates, beans, 
barley, With a pound of food a-day, and as 

“ much water, he will travel for weeks. In the jou^*- 
ncy from Cairo to Suez, which is forty or forty-fix 
hours, they neither eat nor drink; but thefe long 
fads, if often repeated, wear them out. Their 
ufual rate of travelling is very How, Inrdly above 
two miles an hour j it is vain to pufli them, they 
« will not quicken their pace, but, if allowed feme 
fliort reft, they will travel fifteen or eighteen hours 
^ a-day.” Voyage, tom. ii. p. 383. 


NOTE LIV. Sect. III. p. 189. 

In order to give an adequate idea of the extenflve 
cir':ulation of Indian commodities by land-carriage, it 
would be neceflary to trace the route, and to eftimatc 
the number, of the various caravans by wdiich they arc 
conveyed. Could this be executed with accuracy, it 
would be a curious fubjeft of geographical rcfcarch, as 
w^ell as a valuable addition to commercial hiftory. 
Though it is inconfiftent with the brevltj^ which I have 

uni- 
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iMTlforraly ftiicli.*!;! in conduiTiiig this Dlfqnlhtionj to 
enter Into a detail of io great length, it may be proper 
here, for illufirating tins part of my fubjeft, to take 
fueh a view of two caravans wliieh vint Mecca, as may 
enable my readers to eftimatc more jullly tire magnitude 
of tlieir commerci.i] tranfaQiens. The fjrft is the ca¬ 
ravan wldcii tak( s its departure from Cairo in Egypt, 
and the other from DamaTrus in Syria ; and I fdcct 
thefe, both bccaufc they arc tlic moft conrulcral)lc, 
and bccaufc lliey arc deferihed by authors of undoubted 
credit, who had ilic heft opportunities of receiving full 
information coticr vning them. The former is compofed 
not only of pdgrims from every part of Egypt, but of 
thofc wliich arrive from all the fmall Mahomedan Hates 
on tiie African coall of the Mediterranean, from the em¬ 
pire of Morocco, and even from the Negroe kingchuiis 
on the Atlantic. When afl'embled, the caravan confills 
.t lead of fifty thoufand ptrfons, and the number of 
timels employed in carrying water^ provifions, and 
merchandize, is Hill greater. The journey, which, in 
going from Cairo, and returning thither, is not com¬ 
pleted in Icfs than a hundred days, is performed wholly 
by land *, and as tlic route lies nioitly through fandy 
deferts, or barren uninhabited wilds, which feldom af¬ 
ford any fubfdlencc, and where often no fourccs ot 
water can be found, the pilgrims always undergo much 
fatigue, and fomcLimes muft endure incredible hard- 
Ihips. An edrly and good defeription of this caravan 
is publifhed by Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 202, &c. Maillct 
has entered into a minute and curious detail with regard 
to it; Defeript. de ITgypte, part li. p. 212, &c. Pocock. 
has given a route, together with the length of each 
day’s marehi which he received from a perfon who 
D D 2 had 
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had been fourteen times at Mecca, voL I. pp. 

261, &C4—^The caravan from Damafcus, compofed of 
pilgrims from almoft every province of the Turklfti 
empire, is little inferior to the former in number, and 
the commerce which it carries on is hardly lefs valu¬ 
able. Voyage de Volney, tom. ii. p. 251, &c. 

OhfTon Tabl. Genet, de TEmpite Othom. III. p. 275, 
&c. This pilgrimage was performed In the year 1741, 
by Khojeh Abdulkurrcem, whom I formerly mentioned. 
Note V. p^ 343. He gives the ufual route from Da¬ 
mafcus to Mecca, computed by hours, the common 
mode of reckoning a journey in the Eaft through coun¬ 
tries little frequented. According to the moll mode¬ 
rate ellimate, the diftance between the two cities, by 
his account, mull be above a thoufand miles; a great 
part of the journey is through a defert, and the pil¬ 
grims not only endure much fatigue, but are often 
expofed to great danger from the wild Arabs. Me¬ 
moirs, p. 114, &c. It is a lingular proof of the pre¬ 
datory fpirlt of the Arabs, that although all their inde¬ 
pendent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they 
make no fcruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, 
while engaged in performing one of the moll indifpenf- 
ablc duties of their religion. Aremarkableinftancc of this 
occurred in the year 1757* Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, &c. by Abbe Marlti, vol. ii. p. 117, &c, Engl. 
Tranllation. Great as thefe caravans are, we mull not 
fuppofe that all the pilgrims who vifit Mecca belong 
to them ^ fuch conliderablc additions arc received from 
the extenfive dominions of Perfia, from every province 
of Indoftan, and tlie countries to the Eaft of it, from 
AbylTinla, from various ftates on the Southern coaft of 
'Africa, and from all parts of Arabia, that when the 

whole 
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^hole are aflemblcd they have been computed 
amount to two hundred thoufand. In fome years the 
number is farther increafed by fmall bands of pilgrfma 
from feveral interior provinces of Africa, the names 
and fituations of which arc juft beginning to be known 
in Europe. For this laft fadt wc are indebted to the 
Aflbeiation for promoting the Difeovery of the Interior 
farts of Africa, formed by fome Britith Gentlemen, 
upon principles fo liberal, and with views fo public- 
fpirited, as do honour to themfelves and to their 
country. FrOveedings, &c. p. 174. 

In the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council 
on the Slave Trade, other particulars arc contained j 
and It appears that the commerce carried on by caravans 
in the interior parts of Africa is not only widely ex¬ 
tended, but of confiderable value. Befidcs the great 
piravan which proceeds to Cairo, and is joined by 
Mahomedan pilgrims from every part of Africa, there 
are caravans which have no objedl but commerce, 
which fet out from Fez, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and 
other ftates on the fea coaft, and penetrate far into 
the interior country. Some of them take no lefs than 
fifty days to reach the place of their deftination ; and, 
as the medium of their rate of travelling may be efti- 
mated at about eighteen miles a-day, the extent of their 
journey may be cafily computed. As both the time of 
their outfet, and their route, are known, they are met 
by the people of all the countries through which they 
travel, who trade with them. Indian goods of every 
kind form a confiderable article in this traffic, in ex¬ 
change for which the chief commodity they can give is 
flaves. Part vi. 
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As the journeys of the caravans, which are purely 
commercial, do not commence at Rated feafons, and 
their routes vary according to the convenience or fancy 
of the merchants of whom they are compofed, a de- 
icription cannot be given of them with t]\e fame degree 
of accuracy as of the great caravans which vifit Mecca. 
But by attending to the accounts of fomc authors, and 
the occafionai hints of others, ruOicient information 
may be gathered to fatisfy us, that the circulation of 
Eaftern goods by thxfc car.;vaii6 is very c^tcnlive. The 
fame inr:-rcouiie wliich was anciently kept up by tlie 
provinces in the North-euR of Ada witli liulrman and 
China, and which I formerly dcfcribcd, lliil fubfiits. 
Among all the numerous tribes of Tartars, even of 
thofe wdilcii retain their pafloral manners in greatcR 
puVitv, the demand for the productions of tlicfe two 
countries is very confiderable. Voyagv^, dc Pallas, 
tom. i. p, 357, Sic. tom. ii. p. ^2,2. In order to fup- 
ply them with thefc, caravans fet out annually from 
Boghar, (Hackluyt, vol. i. p. 332.) ^/amarcand, Thi¬ 
bet, and feveral other places, and return with large 
cargoes of Indian and Chincic goods. But the trade 
carried on hciwccn Rulfia and China, iii this part of 
Afia, is by far the moll extenhve and bell kuovrii. 
Some connexion of this kind, it is jxobr.hle, was kept 
up betv/een them from the earlielt period, but it iii- 
creafed gr atly after the interior parts of Ruliia were 
rendered more agcelTible by the conqucRs of Zingis 
Khan and Tamerlane. The commercial nations of 
Europe were fo well acquainted with the mode of car¬ 
rying on this trade, that foon after the Portuguefe had 
opened the communication with the Eall by the Cape 
pf Good Hope, an attempt w^as made, in order to dl- 
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ttiiniih the advantages which they derived from this 
difcovcry, to prevail on the Rufliaiis to convey Indian 
and Chinefe commodities through the whole exteait of 
their empire, partly by land-carrlagc and partly by 
me ms of navigrdde rivers, to f )me port on the Baltic, 
from which thev iniglit be dlilributcd tlirough every 
part of Europe. R;unuho Raccolto da Viaggi, vol. i. 
p. 374. B. liilL du Comuierco de la Ruffn*, par M. 
Schreder, tom. 1. p. 13, 14. This ichcinc, too great for 
the monarch then on the throne of Ruilia to carry into 
execution^ was 1 aidcred practicable by the coiKjiiefls of 
Ivan tnihlov'iLr.j and tlie genius of Peter the (ireat. 
'lliough the eapitais of the two empires were hruated 
at the immenfe diilance of fix thoiii’and tlirec hundred 
avd feventy-cight miles from each other, and the route 
lay for above four Iiunclrcd miles th/ougii an uiiinr- 
habited defert, (Bell’s IVavcls, vol. ii. p. 107.) cara¬ 
vans travelled from the one to the other. But though 
it had been llipulated, v.dien this intercourfc was efta- 
bliflicd, that the number of perfons in each caravan 
fiiould not excEed two hundred, and though they were 
ihut up within the walls of a Caravanlcrai during the 
Ihort time they were fuffered to remain in Pekin, and 
were allowed to deal only with a few mercliants, to 
whom a monopoly of the trade with them had been 
granted; yet, notwithftanding all thefe reltraints and 
precautions, the jealous vigilance wntli wdiich the Chi¬ 
nefe government excludes foreigners from a free inter- 
courfe with its fubjedls, was alarmed, and the admiiTioii 
of the Ruffian caravans into the empire was foon pro¬ 
hibited. After various negotiations, an expedient was 
at length deviled, by which the ailvantages of mutual 
commerce were fccurcd, without infringing the can- 
004 tious 
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tious arrangements of Chinefc policy. On the bouncU 
ary of the two empires, two fmall towns were built 
almoft contiguous, Kiachta inhabited by Ruffians, 
and Maimatfchin by Chinefe. To thefe all the mar¬ 
ketable produjftions of their refpeftive countries arc 
brought by the fubjefts of each empire ; and the furs, 
the linen and woollen cloth, the leather, the glafs, &c. 
of Ruffia, are exchanged for the filk, the cotton, the tea, 
the rice, the toys, &c. of China, By fome well-judged 
conceffions of the fovereign now feated on the throne 
of Ruffia, whofe enlarged mind is fuperior to the iWu 
beral maxims of many of her predecelTors, this trade is 
rendered fo flouriffiing, that its amount annually is not 
lefs than eight hundretl thoiifand pounds (terling, and 
it is the only trade which China carries on almoft en¬ 
tirely by barter. Mr. Coxe, in his account of the Rufr 
fian difcovcries, has collefted, wnth his ufu^l attention 
and difeernment, every thing relative to this branch of 
trade, the nature and extent of which w^re little known 
in Europe. Part ii. chap, ii, iii, iv. Nor is Kiachta 
the only place where Ruffia receives Chinefe and In¬ 
dian commodities. A conhderablc fiipply of both is 
brought by caravans of independent I’artars to Oren¬ 
burg, on the river Jaik; Voyage de Pallas, tom. i. 
p. 35 5, Sec. to Troitzkaia, on the river Oui, and to 
other places which I might mention. 1 have entered 
into this long detail concerning the mode in which the 
produ6liuns in India and China are circulated through 
Ruffia, as it affords the moft itiiking inftance, I know, 
of the great extent to which valuable commodities may 
be conveyed by land-carriage. 
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NOTE LV* Sect. IV. p. 194. 

The only voyage of djfcovery in tlie Atlantic Ocean 
towards the South, by any of the ancient commercial 
Rates in the Mediterranean, is that of Hanno, imder^ 
taken by order of the republic of Carthage. As the 
fituation of that city, fo much nearer the Straits than 
Tyre, Alexandria, and the other feats of ancient trade 
which have been mentioned, gave it more immediate 
accefs to the oce^n ; that circumftance, together with 
the various fettlementa which the Carthaginians had 
made in ditterent provinces of Spain, naturally fug- 
geRed to them this enterprife, and afforded them the 
profpeifl of conhderable advantages from its fuccefs- 
The voyage of Hanno, inftead of Invalidating, feems to 
confirm the juftnefs of the reafons which have been 
given, why no fimilar attempt w as made by the other 
commercial Rates in the l^Iediterranean. 


NOTE LVL Sect. IV. p. 195. 

Though the intelligent authors whom I have quoted 
confidered this voyage of the Phenicians as fabulous, 
Herodotus mentions a circumftance concerning it, 
which feems to prove that it had really been performed. 
** The Phenicians,” fays he, ‘‘ alBrmed that, in fiiil- 
<< ing round Africa, they had the fun on their right 
hand, which to me appears not to be credible, 
though it may be deemed fo by others.”' Lib. iv. 
c. 42. This, it is certain, muR have happened, if they 
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rcaliy accompllfhed luch a voyage. The fcience of 
aRrononiy, however, was in that early period fo im- 
perfeft, that it was by experience only that the Phe- 
nielans could come at the knowledge of this faft; 
they durft not, without tirh j have ventured to aflert what 
would have appeared to be an improbable ficlion. Even 
after what they related, Herodotu^j disbelieved it, 

NOTE LVIL Sect. IV. p. 205. 

Notwithstanding this increafing demand for the 
produddions of India, it is remarkable, that during the 
iixteenth century fome commodities which are now 
the chief articles of importation from the Eaft, were 
either altogether unknown, or of little account. Tea, 
the importation of which, at prefent, far exceeds that 
of any other produdliori of the Ead, has not been in 
general ufe, in any country of Europe* a full century j 
and yet, during that fliort period, from fome lingular 
caprice of taRe, or power of fafhion, the infufion of a 
leaf brought from the fartheft extremity of the earth, 
of which it is perhaps the higheil praife to fay that it 
is innoxious, has become almoR a necellary of life in 
fcvcral parts of Europe, and the palTion for it defeends 
from the moft elevated to the loweft orders in fociety. 
In 1785 it was computed that the whole quantity of 
tea imported into Europe from Cliina was about nine¬ 
teen millions of pounds, of which it* is conjectured that 
twelve millions were confumed in Great Britain and 
the dominions depending upon it. Dodfley’s Annual 
Regifter for 1784 and 1785, p. 156, In 1789 twenty- 
cue millions of pounds were imported. The porcelain 
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China, ncnv ns common in maiiy parts of Europe 
iv: if it were of domcilic maiuifadure, was not knowa 
U) th*' ancients. Marco Polo is the firfl amcmg\ the 
nu)hcrns who mentioris it. The Portu;^uefe began to 
import it not long after ttieir firfl voyage to China, 
A. L>, I r f 7 ; bat it was a conlidcrahJe tioae before the 
yfe of it became extcnfive. 


NOTE LVIIL p. 232. 

A(.coPvDT:m; to all the writers of antiquity, the Iiv 
dians are to be divided into feven tribes or caft;;. 
Strabo, I'.b. xv. p, 1029. C. &c. Died. Sicul. lib. u. 
p.. n 3, cice. Arrian. Indie, c. 10. They were led into 
this error, it is probable, by conflderin^ feme of ihr, fub- 
divifiuns of the calls, as if they had been a diftindl* in¬ 
dependent order. But that there were no more than 
four original cahs, wc learn from the concurrent tef- 
timouy of the bell informed moderti travellers. A 
moR diftimn: account of thefe have in La Porte 
Ouvertc, ou la vraye Reprefentaticn de la Vic, 
dCwS Mtrurs, de la Religion, et liu Service des Bra- 
mines, qui demeurent fur Ics Coftes deChoromandeV* 
SiC. This was compiled before the middle of lafl cen¬ 
tury, by Abraham Roger, chaplain of the Dutch fac¬ 
tory at Pullicate. By gaining the confidence of an 
Intelligent Biahiniii, he acquired information concerning 
the manners and religion of the Indians, more authen¬ 
tic and extenfive than was known to Europeans prior 
to the late tranflatloiis from tlie Sanlkreet language. 
I mention this book, becaufe it feems to be lefs known 
than it deferves to be. There remains now no doubt 

with 
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with refpedl either to the number or the funflions of 
the cafts, as both are afeertained from the moft an« 
cknt and facred books of the Hindoos, and confirmed 
by the accounts of their own inilitutions, given by 
Brahmins eminent for their learning. According to 
them, the different cads proceeded from Brahma, the 
immediate agent of the creation under the Supreme 
Power, in the following manner, which eftabliflies 
both the rank which they were to hold, and the office 
which they were required to perform. 

The Brahnitiy from the mouth (wlfdoni): To pray, 
to read, to iuflru6l. 

The Chehierecy from the arms (flrength): To draw 
tlie bow, to fight, to govern. 

The Bicey from the belly or thighs (nourifiiment): To 
provide the ncceffaries of life by agriculture and 
traffic. 

The Soodery from the feet (fubjeftion): To labour, 
to ferve. 

The prefcrlbed occupations of all thefe clafTes arc 
cflential in a well-regulated ftate. Subordinate to 
them is a fifth, or adventitious clafs, denominated Bur^ 
run Sunkevy fuppofed to be the offspring of an unlawful 
union between perfons of different cafts. Thefe arc 
moftly dealers in petty articles of retail trade. Preface 
to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. xlvi. and xeix. This 
adventitious call is not mentioned, as far as I know, by 
any European author. The diftin£tion was too nice 
to be obferved by them, and they feem to confider the 
members of this call, as belonging to tlic Sooder. 

*7 
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Beiuks thefc acknowledged calls, there is a race of 
unhappy men, denominated, on the Coromandetcoafti 
Paria7’Sy and, in other parts of India, Chnndalas^ Thefc 
arc out-calls from their original order, who, by their 
mifeonduft, have forfeited all the privileges of it* 

Their condition is, undoubtedly, the lowell; degradation 
of human nature. No perfon of any call will have 
the Icaft communication w ith tlicm. Sonnerat, tom. i* 
p. 55, If a Pariar approach a Nayr^ ue a warrior 
of high call, on tlie Malabar co<ift, Lc may put him to 
death with impunity. Water or milk are confidered 
as defiled even by their fliadow pafiing over them, and 
cannot be uled until they are purified. Ayeen Akbery, 
vol iii. p. 243. It is almoR impolTiblc for words to 
e^prefs the lenlation of vilenefs that the nan^e of Pariar 
or Chandala conveys to the mind of a Iliii<ioo. Every 
Hindoo who violates the rules or inftitutions of his 
call finks into this degraded fituation. it is which 

renders Hindoos fo refolute in adhering to the infti* 
tutions of their tribe, becaufe the lofs of call is, to 
them, the lofs of all human comfort and rclpcdlability^ 
and is a punifhment, beyond coniparifni, more fevere 
than excommunication, in the moll triumphant period 
of Papal power. 

TfiE four original calls are named, and their fundions 
clefcrlbed in the Mahabarat, the moll ancient book of the 
Hindoos, and of higher authority than any with which 
Europeans are hitherto acquainted. Baglivat-Geela, 
p. 130. The fame diftiiiGion of cafts was known to 
the author of HecLo-pades, another work of confidcr- 
able antiquity, tr.anllated Irom the »Si(nikrcet, p. 251. 

TriF 
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The mention of one clrcumllancc refpecling tW 
(iiflinclion of cafts has been omitted in the text-: 
Though the line of fcparation be fo drawn, as to rcndef 
the afeent from an inferior to a higher caft abfolutely im- 
poifible, and it would be regarded as a mod enormous 
impiety, if one in a lower order fliould prcfunie to 
perform any fuindion belonging to thofe of a fuperior 
caft ; yet, in certain cafes, the Pundits declare it to be 
lawful for perfons of a high clafs to excrcife fome of 
the occupations allotted to a clafs below their own, 
without lofing their caft by doing fo. Pief. of Pundits 
to the Code of Gentoo Lav/s, p. too. Accordingly 
we find Brahmins employed in the fcrvice of their 
princes, not only as minlfters of (late, Orrne’s Frag¬ 
ments, p. 207, but in fubordinatc ftations. Moft of 
the officers of higli rank in the army of Sevagi, the 
founder of the Mahratta ftate, were Brahmins, and 
fome of them Pundits or learned Brahmins. Ibid, 
p. 97. Hurry Punt and Purferam Bliow, who com¬ 
manded the INlahratta forces, w'hich aefed in con- 
junQion with the army of Lord Cornwallis againft 
Tippoo Saib, were Brahmins. Many Seapoys in the 
fervicc of the Eaft India Company, particularly in the 
Bengal prefidency, are of the Brahmin caft. 

Another fa£l concerning the cafts deferves notice. 
An immenfe number of pilgrims, amounting, in fome 
years, to more than 150,006, vifit the Pagoda of Jug¬ 
gernaut, in Orifla^ (one of the moft ancient and moft 
revered places of Hindoo worfhip,) at the time of the 
annual feftival in honour of the deity to w^hom the 
temple is confecrated. The members of all the four 
Cafts are allowed promifcuoully to approach the altaT 
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tlic idol, and ^eating themfelves without diftm£Iion, 
eat indilciiiniiiately of ilie fame food. This feems to 
indicate fouie remembrance of a ftatc prior to the 
inllitution of cafts, when all men were confidered as 
equal. I have not fuch informatum as enables me to 
account for a practice fo repugnant to the full ideas 
and principles of the Hindoos, either facred or civil. 
Bernier, tom. ii. p. 102. Tavernier, book ii. c. y. 
AnquciiL Difc, Freliin. p. iJi. Sketches, p. 96. 

Some of rnv readers mufi: have obferved, tliat I liavc 
not mentioned the numerous orders of In ban devotees, 
to all of whom European writers give the appellation 
of Faquirs i a name by w hich ilie Maliomedans dif- 
rhiguifh fanatical monks of t/-eir own rciigi'ni. The 
liglit in wTich I Iiave viewed ihe religious inilituiions 
of the Hindoos, did not render it ?iei'ellary that I n'/Ould 
conhder the Indian Faquirs particularly. Their num¬ 
ber, the rigour of their mortifications, tlic excruciating 
penances wdiich they voluntarily undergo, and the 
high opinion which the people entertain ol their fanc- 
tity, have (truck all travellers who have vifited India, 
and their defcriptlons of them are well knowm. The 
powerful influence of enthufiafni, the love of 
di{tin6tion, and the defire of obtaining fome portion 
of that reverence and thofe honours which the Brah¬ 
mins are born to enjoy, may account for all the ex¬ 
traordinary tilings which they do and fuffer. One 
particular concerning them merits notice. This order 
of devotees appears to have been very ancient In India. 
The defeription of the Germaniy which Strabo takes 
from Megafthencs, applies, almoft in every circum- 
ftauce, to the modern Faquirs. Lib. xv. p. 1040. B. 

NOTE 
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NOTE LIX. p.235. 

What I have affcrted in the text is in general well*< 
founded. It is the opinion, however, of gentlemen 
who have feen much of Indbj and who obferved all 
they faw with a difcerning eje, that the conquefts both 
of the Mahomedans and of the Europeans have had 
fome efFeft upon tlie manners and cuftoms of the na¬ 
tives. They imagine that the drefs which the Hin¬ 
doos now wear, the turban, the jummah, and long 
drawers, is an imitation of that worn by their Maho- 
medan conquerors. The ancient drefs of the In¬ 
dians, as defcribed by Arrian, Hid. Indie, c. 16. was 
a mullin cloth thrown loofely about their fhoulders, 
a muflin fliirt reaching to the middle of the leg, and 
their beards were dyed various cohmrs ; which is not 
the fame with that ufed at prefent. The cuftom 
of fecluding women, and the ftri£tnefs with which 
they arc confined, is likewife fuppofed to have been in¬ 
troduced by the Mahomedans. This fuppofition is in 
fome mcafure confirmed by the drama of Sacontala, 
tranflated from the Sanfkreet. In that play, feveral 
female charaders are introduced, who mingle in fo** 
ciety and converfe as freely with men, as women are 
accuilomed to do in Europe. The author, we may 
prefume, deferibes the manners, and adheres to the 
cuftoms of his own age. But while I mention this 
remark, it is proper, likewife, to obferye, that, from 
a paffage in Strabo, there is reafon to think, that, ill 
the age of Alexander the Great, women in India were 
guarded with the fame jealous attention as at prefent. 

When 
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When their princes,’^ (^^7® Megaf- 

thencs,) fet out upon S public hunt, they are ao 
companied by a nmpbcr of their women, but along 
the road in wfeh they trax^I, ropes are ftretched on 
each fidCj and if any man approach near to them 
he is inftantly put to death,” Lib. xv. p, 1037. A. 
In fome, parts of India, where 
of the people may be fuppofe^^ ' ^^-7^ lii i i ^ 
purity, particularly in the 
fources of the Indus, women 
apartments, ft eluded from focietyT*'**^^ 
vol. i. p. 228. Women even of the Brahmin caft ap¬ 
pear in the Itreets wi^put a veil; and it is only, as I 
am informed, in the Jioufes of perfbns of high rank 
or great opulence that a diftinft quarter or harain is 
allotteed to the women. The influence of European 
manners begins to be apparent among the Hindoos 
who refide in the town of Calcutta. Some of them 
drive about in Englifti chariots, fit upon chairs, and 
furnifli their houfes with mirrors. Many circumftances 
might be mentioned, were this the proper place, which, 
it is probable, will contribute to the progrefs of this 
fpirlt of imitation- 


NOTE LX. p. 236. 

It is amufing to obferve how exaftly the ideas of 
an intelligent Afiatic coincide with thofe of the Eu' 
ropcans on this fu&jeft. In teflefting, fays he, 
i^on the poverty of Turan [the countries beyond 
thcr Oxus] and ArabLi, I was at firft at a lofs to 
a reafon why thefe countries have never been 
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« able to return wealth, whilft, on the contrary, It If? 

daily increafing in Itidoft^n. Timour carried into 
«« 'ruran the liches of Turkey, Perfia, and Indoftan, 

« but they are all diflipated ; and, during the reigns of 
« the four firft Caliphs, Turkey, Perfia, part of Ara- 
« bia, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Spain, were their tribiita- 
lies*, but dill they were not rich. It is evident, 

riches of a date, 
either from extraordinary drains, 
from j|P K»r"^!^ governmenf. Ifidodaii 

s beeniretjuently plundered by foreign invaders, 
and not'one of its kings ever gained fot it any ac- 
quifition of wealth; neither has the country many 
mines of gold and filver, and yet Indoftan abounds 
in money and every other kind of wealth. The 
<< abundance of fpecie is undoubtedly owing to the 
large importation of gold and fiiver in the (hips of 
<< Europe, and other nations, many of whom bring 
<< ready money in exchange for the manufaftures and 
natural produ(ftions of the country. If this is not 
« the caufc of the profperous date of Indodan, it 
mud be owing to the peculiar blefling of God.’’ 
l^emoirs of Khojeh Abdul^kurrcem, a Caflimecrian 

of P- 

NOTE LXI. p. 24j. 

That tbfi monarchs of India were the foie proprle-* 
tors of land, is afl'erted in moR explicit terms by the 
ancients. The people (fay they) pay’ a land-tax to 
their kings, bccaufe the whole kingdom is regal pro- 
?;b„xv. la. 1020. A. Diod. Skul. lib. ii. 
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p. 153. This was not peculiar to India. In all tlic 
great monarchies of the Kali:, the foie property pf land 
^cenis to be veiled in the fovereign as lord parartiount. 
According to Chardin, this is the Hate of property fn 
Peri]a, and lands were let by the monarch to the 
farmers v;ho cultirated them, on conditions nearly re- 
fembiing thofe granted to the Indian Ryots. Voy¬ 
ages, tom. iii. p. 339, &c. 410. M. Volacy gives a 
fimilar accoaut of the tenure by Unds are held 

m one of the great provinces of tMt^urkiili empire. 
Voy. eh Syrie, 4^c. tom. ii, p. 369, See. The precife 
mode, however, ir which the Ryots of Indoftan held 
iheir poiTeirions, is a circumftaucc in its ancient politi¬ 
cal conftitutiun, with refpc£l to v/hlch gentlemen of 
uipcvior difccnmicnt, wlio have rcfidcd long in flic 
country, and filled fome of the higheft llations in go¬ 
vernment, have formed very different opinions. Some 
have imagined that grants of land were made by the 
ihvereign to villages or fmall communities, the inha¬ 
bitants of W'hlch, under the dire<Slion of their own 
chiefs or heads-men, laboured it in common, and di¬ 
vided the produce of it among them in certain propor"- 
^ions. Defcript. de Tlnde, par M. Bernouilli, tom. ii. 
223, Sec, Others maintain, that the property of land 
has been transferred from the crown to hereditary offi¬ 
cers of great eminence and powder, denominated Zr- 
v'Andiirsj who collcft the rents from the Ryots, and 
parcel out the lands among them. Others contend, 
that the office of the Zemindars is temporary and mi- 
jnlflerial, that they are merely Golle6l:ors of revenue, re- 
moveable at pleafure, and tlie tenure by which the Ryots 
hold their poffeffions is derived immediately from the 
fovereig’’- I'his laft opinion is fapported wdth great 
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ability, by Mr. Grant, in an Inquiry into the Nature 
of Zemindary tenures in the landed property of Ben¬ 
gal, &c. This qucftion ftill continues to be agitated 
in Bengal, and fuch plaufible arguments have been 
produced in fuppoit of the different opinions, that 
altliough it be a point extremely interefling, as the fu¬ 
ture fyftem of Britifti finance in India appears likely 
to hinge, in an eflential degree, upon it, perfons 
well acquainted the ftate of India, have not been 
able to form 2|^nal and fatisf^aftory opinion upon 
this rubje£l;. Captain Kirkpatrick’s Introd. to the In- 
llitutes of Ghazan Khan. New Afiatic Mifcell. N® II. 
p. 130. Though the fentiments of the Committee of 
Revenue, compofed of perfons eminent for their abi¬ 
lities, lean to a conclufion agalnft the hereditary right 
of the Zemindars In the foil, yet the Supreme Council, 
in the year 1786, declined, for good reafons, to give 
any decifive judgment on a fubjetl of fuch magnitude. 
'Ihis note was font to the prefs before I had it in 
my power to perufe Mr. Roufe’s ingenious and in- 
ilruftive Diflertation concerning the landed property of 
Bengal, In it he adopts an opinion contrary to that 
of Mr. Grant, and maintains, with that candour and 
liberality of fentiment which are always confpicuous 
where there is no other objeft in view but the difeovery 
of truth, that the Zemindars of Bengal poflefs their 
landed property by hereditary right. Were I poflefled 
of fuch knowledge, either of the Hate of India, or of 
the fyftem of adminiftration eftabliftied there, as would 
be requifite for comparing thefe different theories, and 
determining which of them merits the preference, the 
fubjefl of my refearches does not render it neceffary to 

enter 
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enter into fuch a difquifition. I imagine, however, 
that the Rate of landed property in India might b« 
greatly illuftrated by an accurate comparifon of it with 
the nature of feudal tenures •, and I apprehend that 
there might be traced there a fuccefiion of changes 
taking place, in much the fame order as has been ob- 
ferved in Europe, from which it might appear, that 
the poflefTion of land was granted at firft during plea- 
fure, afterwards for life, and at length became perpe*- 
tual and hereditary property. But even under tliis laft 
form, when land is acquired either by purchafe or in¬ 
heritance, the manner in which the right of property 
is confirmed and rendered complete, in Europe by a 
Cliarter, in India by a Swtnud from the fovercign, fcenis 
to point out what was its original Rate. According to 
each of the theories which I have mentioned, the te¬ 
nure and condition of the Ryots nearly refemble the 
defcription which I have given of them. Their Rate, we 
learn from the accounts of intelligent obfervers, is as 
happy and independent as falls to the lot of any race of 
men employed in the cultivation of the earth. The 
ancient Greek and Roman writers, whofe acquaintance 
with the interior parts of India was very imperfeft, re- 
prefent the fourth part of the annual produce of land as 
the general average of rent paid to the fovercign. Upon 
the authority of a popular author who flourifhed in 
India prior to the ChriRian asra, we may conclude that 
a fixth part of the people’s income was, in his time, 
the ufual portion of the fovercign. Sacontala, Aft V. 
p. 53. It is now known that what the fovereign re¬ 
ceives from land varies greatly in different parts of the 
country^ and is regulated by the fertility or barrennefs 
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of the foil, the nature of the climate, the abundance 
or fcarcity of water, and many other obvious circum- 
ftanccs. By the account given of it, I fhoulcl imagine 
that, in feme diftrifts, it has been railed beyond its 
due proportion. One circuinflance with rcfpe6t to the 
adminiftration of revenue in Bengal merits notice, as it 
redounds to the honour of the Emperor Akber, the 
wifdom of whofe government I have often had occafion 
to celebrate. A general and regular affcliment of re¬ 
venue in Bengal was formed in his reign. All the 
lands were then valued, and the rent of each inhabit¬ 
ant and of each village afeertained, A regular grada¬ 
tion of accounts was eftablilhed. The rents of the 
different inhabitants who lived in one neighbourhood 
being colleiSfed together, formed the account of a village j 
the rents of feveral villages being next colle£led into one 
view, formed the accounts of a larger portion of land. 
The aggregate of thefe accounts exhibited the rent of 
a diftrift, and the fum total of the rents of all the 
diflrifts in Bengal, formed the account of the revenue 
of the whole province. From the reign of Akber to 
the government of Jaffeer Ali Cawn, A. D. 1757, the 
annual amount of revenue, and the modes of levying 
it, continued with little variation. But in order to 
raife the fum which he had ftipulated to pay the Englifh 
on his elevation, he departed from the wife arrange¬ 
ments of Akber *, many new modes of afTcfrrpent were 
introduced, and exadVions multiplied. 

NOTE EXIT. p. 245. 

Lsiiall mention only one inftance of their attention 
to this ufcful regulation of polic'^*. Lahore, in the 
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Banj.ib, is dlftant from Agra, the ancient capital of 
Indoftan, five hundred miles. Along each fide of the 
road between thefc two great cities, there is planted ^ 
continued row of fliady trees, forming an avenue, to 
which (whether we conCder its extent, its beauty, or 
utility in a liot climate) there is notliing fimllar in any 
country. Rennel^s Memoir, p. 69. 


NOTE LXIIL p. 250. 

We cannot place the equitable and mild government 
of Akber in a point of view more advantageous, than 
by contrafting it with the condud of other Mahomedan 
princes. In no country did this contraft ever appear 
more flriking than in India. In the thoufandth year 
of the Chriflian tera, Mahmud of Gh^izna, to whofe 
dt^minion were fubjefted the fame countries which 
formed the ancient kingdom of Baftria, invaded In- 
doftan. Every ftep of his progrefs in it was marked with 
blood and defolation. The moft celebrated pagodas, 
tlie ancient monuments of fdindoo devotion and mag¬ 
nificence, were deftroyed, the minillers of religion werp 
maflacred, and with undiftinguifliing ferocity the coun¬ 
try was laid waite, and the cities were plundered and 
burnt. About four hundred years after, Mahmud,Timup 
or Tamerlane, a convpetor of higher fame, turned his 
ntehhMe arms againft InAoftan *, and, though horp 
an age more improved, he not only equalled, but oftep 
fo far furpalTed the cruel deeds of Mahmud, as to bp 
juftly branded with the odious name of the “ Deftroy- 
“ ing Prince,’' which was given to him by the Illa- 
lae ujjdcfcivlng vlcl:imi> of his rage. A rapid, 
k r. 4 but 
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fctta In magnitude, they furpafs them far in their 
tent and number. M. Thevenot, who firfl: gave any 
defeription of thefe Singular manfions, aflerts, that for 
above two leagues all around the mountain nothing is 
tobe feen butPagodas. Voy.|>axt iii. ch.44. They were 
examined at greater kifurc and witli more attention by 
M, Anquetil du Perron; but as his long defeription of 
them is not accompanied with any plan or drawing, I 
cannot convey a difiinft idea of the whole. It is evi^- 
clent, however, that they are the works of a powerful 
people, and among the innumerable figures in fculp- 
ture with which the walls are covered, all the prefent 
objedls of Hindoo worfliip may be diftinguiffied. 
Zend-avelta. Difc. Prelim, p. 233. There are re* 
markable excavations in a Mountain at Mavalipuram 
near Sadras. This mountain Is well known on the Cor 
romandcl coaft by the name of the Seven A 

good defeription of the works tliere which are mag¬ 
nificent and of high antiquity is given. Afiat. Re- 
fearcjies, vol. i. p. 145, &c. Many other inflances of 
limilar works might be produced if it were neceflary. 
What I have aflerted, p. 282. concerning the elegance 
of feme of the ornaments in Indian buildings, is con¬ 
firmed by Colonel Call, chief engineer at Madras, 
who urges this as a proof of the early and high civili¬ 
zation of the Indians. It may fafely be pro- 
‘‘ nounced,” fays he, that no part of the world has 
a?rore marks of antiquity for arts, fciences, and ci- 
yilizatfon, than the peninfula of India, from* the 
« Ganges to Cape Comorin. 1 think the carvings on 
feme of the Pagodas and Choultries, as well as the 
grandeur of the v/ork, exceeds any thing executed 
;iow-a-days, nof only for the delicacy of the chifel, 

but 
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but the expcnce of conftruftlon, coufi Jcring, in many 
mftances, to what diftanccs the component,^parts 
were carried, and to what heights ralfed.” Philofo- 
phical Tranfa£lioiis, vol. Ixii. ^ happy to 

find my idea, that the firft temples credled by the Hin¬ 
doos were formed upon the model of thofe caverns in 
which the rites of religion M^cre originally celebrated, 
confirmed and more fully unfoKied by ]\lr. Hodges. 
In a fliort diflertatioii on the primitive ftandard, or 
prototype of the different ftyles of archltefture, viz, 
the Egyptian, Hindoo, Mooriflj, Gothic, and Chinefe, 
he has examined and illuftrated that curious fubjcdl 
with great ingenuity. Travels in Indl;>, p. 63—77. 

NOTE LXV. p. 267. 

India, fays Strabo, produces a variety of fubftances 
wJuch dye the moft admirable colours. That the //;- 
Jtcumy which produced the beautiful blue colour, is 
the fame with the Indigo of the moderns, wc may 
conclude not only from the refemblance of the name, 
imd the fimilarity of the effe^fs, but from the defevip- 
tion given by Pliny in the pufiage wdiicli 1 have quoted 
in the text. He knew that it was a preparation of a 
vej^etable fubftance, though he was ill-informed both 
concerning the plant itfdt, and the procefs which 
it was fitted for ufe, wlncli will not appear furprifiug, 
when we recolle^l the ai'cuunt formerly given of the 
ftrange ignorance of the ancients with refpecl to the 
prigin and preparation of filk. From the colour of In- 
digo, in the form in which it was imported, it is de¬ 
nominated by feme author*, . Unwunfutn hniicutn^ and 
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Indicum Nigrtimy Salmaf. Exercit. p. 18o, and is men¬ 
tioned under the Inft of thefe names, among the arti¬ 
cles of importation from India. Peripl. Mar. Erythr. 
p. 22. The colour of the modern Indigo, when undi¬ 
luted, refcmblcs that of the ancient Indicum, being fo 
intenftly coloured as to appear black. Delavahs Ex- 
perim. Inquiry into the Caufe of the Changes of Co¬ 
lours, Pref. p. xxiil. Indigo is the principal dye-ftuft' 
ufed by the natives of Sumatra, and is much cultivated 
in that ifland; but the mode of preparing it differs 
from that which is common among the people of In- 
doftan. Marfden. Hift. of Sumatra, p. 77. There has 
been lately found in the Circar of Rajamundry a new 
fpccies of Indigo, denominated the Tree Indigo^ which, 
as it grows wild and in great abundance, promifes to 
be a difeovery of confiderable ufe. Oriental Repertory, 
No. I. p. 39 j The Gum Lacen^ ufed in dying a 

red colour, was likewife known to the ancients, and 
by the fame name which it now beai.;. Salmaf. Ex¬ 
ercit. p. 810. This valuable fubftance, of fuch exten- 
fivc utility in painting, dying, japanning, varniffing, 
and in the manufa£lure of fcaling-wax, is the produftion 
of a very minute infedf. Thele infecls fix thcnifelves 
upon the fucciilent extremities of the branches of cer¬ 
tain trees, and arc foon glued to the place on which 
thev fettle, by a thick pellucid liquid which exudes 
from th^ir bodies, the gradual accumulation of which 
forms a complete cell for each infecl, which is the 
tomb of the parent, and the birth-place of its off- 
fpring. This glutinous fubftance, with which the 
branches of trees are entirely covered, is the Gum^ 
hcca. An account of its formation, nature, and ufe, 
is given in the Philof. Tranf. vol. Ixxi. part ii. p. 374. 
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in a concife, accurate, and fatisfaflory manner. Some 
curious obfervations upon this infe£l are publiflied by 
Mr. Roxburgh, who cultivates the ftudy of Natural 
Hiftory ill India with great afhduity and fuccefs. Afia- 
tick Refearches, vol. li. p. 361. It is remarkable that 
Ctefias feems to have received an account tolerably 
diftiniSl of the infe£t by which the Gum-lacca is pro¬ 
duced, and celebrates the beauty of the colour which it 
dyes. Excerpta ex Indie, ad calc. Herodet. Edit. Wef- 
feling, p. 830. Indian Dyers w'as the ancient name of 
thofe who dyed either the fine blue or the fine red, 
which points out the country whence the materials 
they ufed were brought. Salmaf. ib. p. 810. From 
their dying cotton-flufFs with different coioura, it is 
evident that the ancient Indians mufl ! ave made fomc 
confiderable proficiency in chemical knowledge. Pliny, 
lib, XXXV. c. ii. $ 42. gives an account of this art a. 
far as it was known anciently. It Is precifely the fame 
w Ith that now pra6tifcd in callico-printing. 


NOTE LXVL p. 279. 

As Sanfkreet literature is altogether a new acqui- 
fitlon to Europe, Baghvat-Gceta, the firfl traiiflation 
from that language, having been publiflied fo late as 
A.D. 17B5, it is intimately connefted with the fubjccl. 
of my inquiries, and may afford entertainment to foiiK 
of my readers, after having reviewed in the text, with 
a greater degree of critical attention, the two Sanil:r:c <. 
w^otks moff worthy of notice, to give here a fuccinft 
account of other compofitions in tint tongue with 
xvhich V'C have been made acquainted Ti e ertenfive 
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tife of the Sanflcrcct language is a circumftance which 
nierlts particular attention. “ The grand fource 
Indian literature,” (fays Mr. Halhed, the firft Er>g- 
lirtiman who acquired the knowledge of Sanficreet,) 
the parent of almoft every dialect from the Perfiau 
gulf to the China feas, is the Sanlkreet, a language 
of the mofl venerable and unfatliomable antiquity ; 
•*^w’hich, although, at prefcnt, fliut up in the libraries 
oT Brahmins, and appropriated folely to the records 
of their religion, appears to have been current over 
mofl of the Oriental world ; and traces of its orlgi- 
nal extent may ftill be dlfcovered in almoft every 
diftrift of Afia. I have been often aftoniftied to find 
the (j^militudc of Sanfkreet words with thofe of Per- 
fian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek ; and 
thofe not in technical and metaphorical terms, whicli 
the niutuation of refined arts and improved man* 
ners might have occafipnally introduced, but in the 
ground-work of language, in monofyllables, in thr 
names of numbers, and the appellations of fuch 
** things as would be firft diferiminated on the Imme- 
diate dawn of civilization. Tlie refemblance which 
may be obferved hi the charadiers on the medals and 
hgnets of various diftrl£ls of Afia, the light w^hich 
they reciprocally reflefl: upon each other, and the 
general analogy which they all bear to the fame 
•• grand prototy’pe, afford another ample field for cu- 
riofity. The coins of Affam, Napaul, Cafiimcere, 
and many other kingdoms, are all ftamped with 
Sanlkrect characters, and moftly contain allufions to 
** the old Sanfkreet mythology. The fiimc conforniity 
I have obferved on the impreffion of feah from 
Boolian and Thibet. A collateral inference may 

lilcc^ife 
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likewife be deduced from the peculiar arrangement of 
the Sanlkreet alphabet, fo very different from that of 
‘‘ any other quarter of the world. This extraordinary 
mode of combination fliJl ex ids In the greateft part 
of the Eaft, from the Indus to Pegu, in dialeds now 
« apparently unconnefted, and in charaders com- 
pletely diffimllar ; and it is a forcible argument that 
they are all derived from the fame fource. Another 
“ channel of fpeculation prefeiits Itfelf in the names 
of perfons and places, of titles and dignities, winch 
** are open to general notice, and in which, to the 
fartlieil limits of Aha, may be found manifeft traces 
** of the Sanfkreet.” Preface to the Grammar of the 
Ikngal Language, p. 3. After this curious account of 
the rianlkreet tongue, I proceed to enumerate the work^ 
which have been tranflated from it, bt fules the two 
mentioned In the text,—-f. To Mr. Wilkins we are in¬ 
debted for Heeio^padi's or Amicable Injlructlony in^ a fe- 
ries of conneded fables, interfperfed with moral, pru¬ 
dential, and political maxims. This work Is in fuch 
high efteem throughout the Eaft, that it has been tranf¬ 
lated into every language fpoken there. It did not 
efcap9 th^ notice of the Emperor Akbci, attentive to 
every thing that could contribute to promote ufeful 
knov<^kdge. He dlreded his Vizier, Abul Fazel, to 
put it Into a ftyle fuited to all capacities, and to illuf- 
trate the obfeure paffages in it, which he accordingly 
did, and gave it the title ofj The Criterion of Wifdonu 
At length, thefe fables made their way into Europe, 
and have been cittulated there wuth additions and al¬ 
terations, linder the names of Pilpay and Efop. Many 
of the Sanfkreet apologues are ingenious and beautiful, 
%iul have ’been copied or imitated by the fabuHfts of 
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other nations. But in feme of them the charafters of the 
animals introduced are very ill fuftained; to deferibe a 
tyger as extremely devout, and pra£tifing charity, and 
other religious duties, p. i6. or an old moufe well 
read in the Neetee Sajlras^ i. e. Syftems of morality 
and policy, p. 24.; a cat reading religious books, p. 35, 
difeovers a want of tafte, and an inattention to 
propriety. Many of the moral fayings, if confidered 
as detached maxims, are founded upon a thorough 
knowledge of life and manners, and convey inftruftion 
with elegant fimplicity. But the attempt of the author 
to form his work into a connected feries of fables, and 
his mode of interweaving with them fuch a numbet of 
n^oral reflexions in profe and in verfe, renders . 
ftruXure of the whole fo artificial that the perufal of 
it becomes often unpleafant. Akber was fo fenfible of 
this, that, among other InftruXions, he advifes his 
Vizier to abridge the long digreffions in that work. By 
thefe ftriXures it is far from my intention to detraX in 
the fmallefi: degree froifi the merit of Mr. VTilkins. 
His country is much indebted to him for having opened 
a new fource of fcience and tafte. The celebrity of 
the Heeto-pades, as well as its intrinfic merit, not- 
withftanding the defeXs which I have mentioned, 
juftify his choice of it, as a work worthy of being 
made known to Europe in its original form. From 
reading this and his other tranflations, no man will 
refufe him the praife, to which he modeftly confines 
his pretenfions, ** of having drawn a piXurc ^which 
we fuppofe to be a true likenefs, although wc arc 
“ unacquainted with the original.’^ Pref. pi xiv.— 2. 
In the firft Number of the New Afiatic Mifccllany, wc 
have a tranflntion of a celebrated compofition in the 

Eaft, 
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Eaft, kr.own by the title of the Five Gems. It confifts 
of flanzas by live poets whv) attended the court of 
Abiflura, King of Bengal. Some of thefc itanzaS arc 
fimple and elegant.—3, An ode tranllated from Wulli; 
in which that extravagance of fancy, and thofc far¬ 
fetched and unnatural conceits, which fo often diLuft 
Europeans with the poetical compofuions of the Ead, 
abound too much. The editor has not informed us to 
whofe knowledge of the Sanlkrcct w'c are indebted 
for thefe two tranflations.—4. Some original grants of 
land, of very ancient dates, tranllated by Mr. Wilkins. 
It may feem odd, that a charter or legal conveyance of 
property fliouKl be ranked among the literary com- 
pofitions of any people. But fo widely do the manners 
of the Hindoos differ from thofe of Europe, that as our 
lawyers multiply words and claufes, in ordci to render 
a grant complete, and to guard againfl every thing 
chat may invalidate it, the Pjmdiis feem to difpatch the 
legal part of the deed wdth brevity, but, in a long pre¬ 
amble and conclufion, make an extraordinary difplay 
of their own learning, eloquence, and powers of com- 
pofition, both in profe and verfe. The preamble to 
one of thefe deeds is an encomium of the monarch 
who grants the land, in a bold Itrain of Eallerii ex¬ 
aggeration : ** When his innumerable army marched, 
the heavens were fo filled with the dull of their feet 
that the birds of the air could reft upon itF His 
elephants moved like walking mountains, and the 
earth, oppreffed by their weight, mouldered into du{\F 
It concludes with denouncing vengeance againft thofe 
who fliould venture to infringe this grant: “ Riches 
and the life of man are as tranficnt as drops of water 
upon the leaf of the lotus. Learning this truth, O 

F F m'du 1 
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man! do not attempt, to deprive another of his pvo- 
pcrty.” Afiatic Rcfearches, voL i. p. 123, &c. The 
other grant, vidiich appears to be (till more ancient, is 
not lefs remarkable. Both were found engraved on 
plates of copper. Ib. p. 357, &c.—5. The tranfla- 
tion of part of the Shafier, publiflied by Colonel Dow^, 
in tlie year 1768, ought perhaps to have been firll 
mcnticncd. But as this tranflation was not made by 
him from the Sanlkrcct, but taken from the mouth of 
a Bralimln, wlio explained the Shader in Pcrfian, or 
in the vulgar language of Bengal, it will fall more pro¬ 
perly under notice w'hen we come to inquire into the 
date of fcicncc among the Hindoos, than in this place, 
where we are endeavouring to give fomc idea of their 
fade and compofition. 


NOTE LXVII. p. 291. 

As many of my readers may be u’lacquaintcd ith 
tliC cxtrav.igant length of the four xras or periods of 
Indian chronoh^gy, it may be proper to give an account 
of them from Mr. Halhed's Preface ^ to the Code of 
Gentoo Laws, p. xxxvi. 

T. The Suttee Jogue (or age of purity) is faid to 
have iafted three million two hundred thoufand years ; 
and they liold that the life of man was extended in that 
age to one hundred thoufand years, and that his daturc 
was twenty-one cubits. 

2. The Tirtah Jogue (in which one third of iTiankind 
was corrupted) they fuppofe to haVe confided of two 

^ milliou 
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million four hundred thoufand years, and that men 
lived to the age of ten thoufand years. 

3. The Dwnpaar Jogue (in which half of the liumaii 
race became depraved) endured one million fjx hun¬ 
dred thoufijnl years; and the life of man was then re¬ 
duced to a t^ioufand years. 

The Colh'e Jogue (in which all mankind are cor¬ 
rupted, or rather IcfTencd, for that is the true meaning 
of Collet’) is the prefent xra, which they fuppofe or¬ 
dained to fubfift four hundred thoufand years, of which 
near five thoufand are already pall; and the life of 
man h] that period is limited to one hundred years. 

If wc fuppofe the computation of lime ‘m the Indian 
c] ronclogy to be made by folar 01 even by lunar years, 
n( thing can be more extravagant in itfelf, or more re- 
pugfiant to our mode of calculating the duration of the 
world, founded on* facred and infallible authority. 
Some attempts have been made by learned men, parti¬ 
cularly by jNL Bailly, in a very ingenious difiertation 
on that fubje£l, to bring the chronology of the Hindoos 
to accord fomewhat better M'ith that of the Old Tdta- 
ment; but, as I could not explain the principles upon 
which he founds his conclufions, without entering into 
long and intricate difcuflions foreign from the fubjed: ot 
this Dificrtatlon, and as I cannot aficiit to fome of his 
opinions, I fhall reft fatisfied with referring to his 
Aflron. Indienne, Difc. I’relim. p. Ixxvii. and leave 
nty readers to Judge for tliemfdves. I am happy to 
ihferve that a Memoir on the Chronology of the Hin¬ 
doos will be publiflicd in the Second Volume of the 
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TranfaGions of the Society of Bengal, and I hope that 
fome learned member of that body will be able, from 
his acquaintance with the languages and hillory of the 
country, to throw light upon a fabjec^d; wdiich its 
conne£lion with religion and fcicnce renders extremely 
interefting. From one circumflancc, however, which 
merits attention, \vc may conclude, that the informa¬ 
tion which w^c have hitherto received concernino’ the 
chronology of the Hindoos is very incorrt6l. We have, 
far as I know, only live original accounts of the 
different Jogiics or icras of the Hindoos. The firft is 
given by M. Roger, who received it from the Brahmins 
on the Coromandel coafl. According to it, the Suttee 
Jogue is a period of one million feven Imndred and 
tw enty-cight thoufand years j the Tirtah Jogue is one 
joilVion two hundred and ninety-fix thoufand years; 
the Dw^apaar Jogue is eight hundred at.d fixty-four 
thoufand yean;, 'idte duration of the Collee Jogue he 
does not fpec . V. Porte Ouverte, p. 179, The next 
is that of M. i:>crnicr, who received it from the Brah¬ 
mins of Ben:ncs. According to him, the duration of 
the Sutrcc Jogue was two milli^^n live hundred thou- 
I’and years j that of the Tirtah Jogue one million tw'o 
hundred thoufand years ; that of the Dwapaar Jogue is 
eight hundred and fixty-four thoufand years. Con¬ 
cerning the period of the Collee Jogue, he, like wife, 
is hlent. Voyages, tom. ii. p. 160. The third is that 
of Colonel Dow^, according to which the Suttee Jogue 
is a period of fourteen million of years *, the Tirtah 
Jogue one million eighty thoufand; the Dwapaar 
Jogue feventy-twm thoufand; anti the Collee Jogue 
thirty-fix thoufand years. Hill, of Hindoft. vol. i. 
pn a* The fourth aegount is that of M, Gentil, 

who 
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who received ir from the Brahmins of the Corpmandd 
coaft, and as his information was acquired in the fame 
part of India, and derived irom the fame fourerwith 
that of i\L Roger, it agrees with his in every particular. 
Mem. de rAcadem. tics Sciences pour 1772, tom. ii. 
part i. p. 176. The fifth is the account of Mr. Halhed, 
which I have already given. From this difcrepancy, 
not only of the total numbers, hut of many of the 
articles in tlic diiferent accounts, it is manifeft that 
our information concerning Indian chronology is 
hitherto :o uncertain as the whole fyflcm of it is wild 
and fabi luus. To me it appears highly probable, that 
when we urn! .rlland more thoroughly the principles 
upon which liic fa^.iitious leras or jogties of the llin* 
docs have been lorincd, that v/c may be more able to 
reconcile their chronology to the true mode of com- 
euting time, founded on the authority of the Old Telh- 
encrit; and may likcvvlfe find rcafoii to conclude, that 
ll:e account given by their adrorunners ol the fituatioii 
of the hem only bodies at the beginning of the Collee 
jogue, is not cltablidied by adual obfcrvatioii, but the 
refult ot a retrofpedivc calculation. Whoever under¬ 
takes to invedigate farther the chronology of the Hin¬ 
doos, will derive great aifilTance from a Memoir of Mr. 
Marfden on that fulijed, in which he has explained the 
nature of their ve:;r, and the feveral xmas in ufe among 
them, witli nmeh ingenuity and precifion. FhiloL 
Tranfaft. vol I\\\. part ii p. 560. 
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NOTE LXVIll. p. 300. 

In the public buihlings of India, wc hiul proof:> and 
monuments of the proficiency of the Brahmins in 
fcience, particularly of their attention to ailronomical 
obfervation. Their religion enjoins, that the four hdes 
of a Pagoda fhould face the four cardinal }K)ints. In 
order to execute this with accuracy, they take a me¬ 
thod deferibed by M. le Gcntil, which difeovers a 
confidcrablc degree of fcience. He carefully examined 
the pofitioii of one of their Pagodas, and found it to be 
perfectly exact. Voy. tom. i. p. 133, &c. As feme 
of tbeiir Pagodas are very ancient, liiey mull have early 
attained fuch a portion of knowledge as was rcquilite 
for placing them properly. On the ceilings Choul- 
trys, and other ancient edifices, tl c twelve figns of 
the zodiac are often delineated j and, from their re- 
femblance to thofc which are now univerfally uied, it 
is highly probable that the knowledge of tliefe arbitrary 
iymbe Is was derived from the Eall. Colonel Call has 
publiihed a drawing of the figns of the zodiac, which he 
found on the ceiling of a Choultry at Verdapettah, in 
the Madura country. Phil. Tranfa6t. vol. Ixii. p. 353. 
1 have a drawing of them in my poflelfion, difl'ering 
from his in fome of the figures, but I cannot fay in 
what particular place it was found. Sir Robert Barker 
deferibes an obfervatory at Benares, which he vifitcd 
A. D. 1772. In it he found inftruments for aftro- 
norplcal obfervation, of very large dimenfions, and 
conftrufted with great Ikill and ingenuity. Of all 

thefc he has publlflied drawings. Phil. Tranfadi. 

vol. 
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voL Ixvu. p, 598. According to traditionary account, 
this obfcrvatory was built by the Emperor Akber. 'JTc 
view which Sir Robert took of it was an hady onc.^ It 
merits a more attentive infpe^tion, in order to deter¬ 
mine whether it was conftrucicd by Akber, or erecTed in 
fome more early period. Sir Robert intimates, that none 
hutBrahmiiis w'ho imderfloofl the Sanfkreet, and could 
eonfult the aftronomical tables written in tliat language, 
were capable of calculating cclipfes. P. TiefTenthaler 
deferibes, in a very curfory manner, two obferwirorir'S 
furnifhed v/ith iriP ruments of extraordinary magijitiul(‘, 
at Jepour and Ougein, in the country of Malwa. iVr- 
nouilii, tom. i. p. 316. 347. But thclc are moderri 
itruedurcs. 


Since the firft edition of the Hiftorical Dllqulfuion 
\\\'S publiflied, the Souriak Seddantam, or, according 
to a more torreff orthograpliy, the Sfirya Siddhanta, 
on tlic principles of which I had obferved that all the 
Indian Aftronomy is founded, has been diieovered at 
Benares by Sir Robert Clrambcis. lie immedi.nLly 
communicated this valuable wa)rk to Samuel Davis, 
Efq. who has favoured the world with a tranflallon 
of feveral confiderable extracts from it. 

The Surya Siddhanta is compofed in tlic Sanflvi'cet 
language, and profclfcs to- be a divine revelation, (as 
Abul Fazel liad related, Ayecn Akbcry, III. p. 8.) com¬ 
municated to mankind, more than two million, of 
yea rs ago, towards the clofe of tlic Sutty or Satva 
Jogue, the firft of the four fabulous ages into which 
tl)e Hindoo Mythologifts divide the period daring 
r k' 4 whicli 
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which they fuppofc the world to have exifted. But 
when this accompaniment of fiction and extravagance 
is removed, there is left behind a very rational and 
elaborate fyftern of aitronomical calculation. From 
this Mr. Davis has feledled what relates to the calcula¬ 
tion of Eclipfes, and has illufirated it with great in¬ 
genuity. The manner in which that fubjedl is treated 
has fo clofe an alRnity to the methods formerly brought 
from India, and of which 1 have given fomc account, 
as to confirm flrongly tlie opinion that the Surya 
Siddhanta is the fourcc from which all the others arc 
derived. How far the real date of this work may 
be afcertained from the rules and tables which it con¬ 
tains, whii be more clearly cltablifi^ed when a tranfiation 
of tlic whole is publiihed. In the mean time it is 
evident, that what is already known with rcfpe£t to 
theie rules and tables, is extremely favouiaole to the 
hypothefis which aferibes a very high antiquity to the 
Ailronomy of the Brahmins. 

The circumftance, perhaps, mofi v/orthy of atten- 
Tion in the Extradls now rcfcrivd to, is the fvftem of 
Trigonometry included in the Afironomical rules of 
the Surya Siddhanta. Afiat. Refcarch. ii. p. 245. 
249. It may be Ihewn tliat this fyftem is founded 
on certain Geometrical Theorems, wdiich, though 
modern Mathematicians be well acquainted with, were 
certainly unknown to Ptolemy and the Greek Geo¬ 
metricians. 

It is with pleafure, too, we obferve, that Mr. Davis 
has in his pofl'eflion fcveral other ancient books of 

. Hindoo 
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Hindoo Aftronomy, and that there Is reafon to expert 
from him a traiillatioji of the whole Surya Siddhanta* 

It muft be added, that we alfo learn from the fecond 
volume of the Afiatick Refearches, that fome veftiges 
of Algebraical calculation have been difeovered among 
the Brahnuns, particularly Rules for the folution of 
of certain Arithmetical queftions, with which it fliould 
feem that notinng but Algebra could have furniftied 
them, Afiat. Refearch. ii. p. 468 note, 487. 495. 

My friend, Mr, Profelfor Playfair, has examined 
that Extrad irom ihe Surya Skldhanta, which gives an 
account of tlie ancient Hindoo fyftcm of Trigonometry, 
•aiul has difeovered the principles on which it Is found¬ 
ed, It is with pleafure I announce, that the refuJt of 
this examination will be communicated foon to the 
Publick; and will afford an additional proof of the ex¬ 
traordinary progrefs which the natives of India had 
early made in the mod abttrufe fciciices. 


INDEX. 
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A. 

yjBul Fa:zel, mlnifter to Akber, fovercign of Indoflan^ 
pubiilhes the Ayecn Akbery, 2^0. And Heeio- 
Fades, 4 j i, 

Acefines^ a city built on that river by Alexander the Great, 

35 *- 

JEras of Indian <hronology^ explained, 434. Remarks on, 

43 5 * 

Africa^ general idea of the continent of, and of its trade, 
185. Origin of the flave-trade, 211. 

Agathemerusy his account of the ifland of Taprobana, 97. 
His charadler of Ptolemy the geographer, 371. 

.'i^ athodamon, iliuftraces the geography of Ptolemy, by 
maps, 371. 

Aklcr^ fovereign ofindoftan, his charafler, 249, 424. 

I Albuquerque, Alphonfo, the Portugueze admiral, feizes 
the ifland of Ormus, 177. His operations on the Red 
Sea, 178. 

Alexander the Great, his extenfivc views refpcdling India, 
15. His expedition to India, 16. His war with Porus, 
18- How obliged to relinquifli his enterprize, 20* His 
xneafurcs for opening a maritime communication with 
India, 21. His account of India confirmed by modern 
obfervations, 26. His political views in exploring that 
country, 28. His mcafures to unite his European and 
Afiatic fubjedls, 30. Confequences of his death, 36. 
The fofl'enngs of his army from the periodical rains, 
342. His furprize at the tides of the Indian ocean, 346. 
Cities buiJt by him in India, 351, 353. Intended a 
Purvey of the Cafpian fea, 365. 

Alexandria, Jong the chief feat of commerce with India, 
13. The lighi*hcufe cn the Pharos erctlled by Ptolemy 

Lagus, 
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Lagus* 45. Mode of conducing the trade at that 
port, 70. '['he Veneiians trade there for fdk, 145. 

And the Ficitntines, 149. is fubjedled to the Tuiks^ 

iSi. 

Algihray a mode of calculation not unknown to the Brah- 
mirs, 441. 

Ailahabady the modern name of the an^'ent cuy of Pa- 
libothra, 39. Account of thii cuy by rviegailiienes, 41. 
Ke.. .'k<? on Major Rennel on this 356. 

difeovered by ChriHopher Coluinbut^, i()d. The 
Eaft India trade a continusl drain from its filver mines, 
:2io. Origin of the flavc-trade, 2 I Cntraft between 
the naiivec of Aimerica and oi Iiulia whp-n frit difcovercd, 
^14. The trade of Ihuope with cacti compared, 217. 
'U as obliged to be cedonized in oiJ'*r to be improved. 
Supplies Europe witii its produdls, in return for 
manufadures, 219. 

Antiochui the Greats his Inroad into India, 358. 

Antoninus^ Marcus, emperor, notices ot an embafTy fent 
by him to the empeior of China, 9:. 

Antn.x:erp, greatly enriched by becoming the flaple of tb 
Hanieatic league, 163. 

Arabiansy anciencly great dealers in fpAes from the Eafl 
63. Great alterations effedted in tn^ir oanners by th 
religion of Mahomet, ii6. They conquer Egypt an 
Perfia, 117. A view of their comn^ercial navigationJ 
II8. Are the firft who mention porcelane and tea, 121? 
Derived the knowledge of the mariner’s compaA from 
Europe, 385. Make no fcruple to plunder the caravans 
travelling to Mecca, 404. 

Arijb»tley his political advice to Alexander the Great, 29. 
His juft deicription of the Cafpian Tea, 364. Doubted 
the expediency of encouraging commerce lii a well-regu¬ 
lated ftatc, 367. 

Aremaiies, why much ufed by the ancients, 65. 

Atf'rian^ character of his lliftory cf the Indian expedition 
of Alexander the Great, 24. His account of the com- 
xnrrce ®f the ancients, 71. Inquiry into liis geogra¬ 
phical knowledge of India, 76. Is the firft ancient 
writer who had any knowledge of the Eaftern coaft of 
the great pcninfula of India, 78. His account of Alex- 
aadejr^s Indian fleet corroborated, 344. Chara£lcr of 
tis Indian Zdiftory, /b/A, His account of the Ca/jdan 

iea. 
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563. The places mentioned in his Periplus com* 

pared with modern fituations and names, 370, 377. 
and Scienfcs^ where firft cultivated, 2. 

JlJlej los, its extravagant price among the Romans, 367. 
j^jJronomy^ tefliinonies of the great proficiency of the In- 

doilans in, 289. 

j^ugJI:irg, greatly enriched by becoming a mart for Indian 

coin riiodnies, 163. 

Augujius^ emperor, reduces Egypt to a Roman province^ 

Ayecn Ah!pry^ account of the mutual intercoiirfe of the 

Rail; ii-dian? by water, from, See ^(injlreet iitcra- 

tuie. 




Bahelmnndehy, deilva.Ion of the name, 

Bac^rUzy rile r ^ the kingdom of, and its arquifitions iti 
'ndia, 4^. Jc overwhelmed bv the'i srtars, /J4, 3^^*- 

Baghvat C-Jta^ the pure theo]c£y taught in that p :.tj, 
321* 

Ba'dly, AT iiif oxamJration into the antiquity of aHronomy 
in India, n9^- 

Bmik of \’erjicc, the fuff criablifhment of that kind formed 
In Europe, 

Berygaxa^ 3 ccniidcrabic emporium on the coafl of ancient 
India, its lituation afcertained, 72, 

LaJJhra, the city oT founded by the Caliph Omar, 117. 

Benanst the peculiar feat of Jndoftan fcience and literature, 
29.;. Account of the cbfvrvatory there, 438. 

Berinice, the city of, feunded to fiiciiitate the trade bc- 
twet'n Alexandri? and India, 46. 

B,^ ?jitr, IVI. his account of the Indian chronology, 436. 

Bijore, inhabited by a erii e defeended from a colony left 
th ere by Alexander the (ireat, 350. 

Bcddaniy Eaft India fliip, remarkable fpccdy voyage of, 
from Portfinouth to Madras, 366. 

Brahmins, in India, their facred rights and high privileges, 
2^0. Inquiry into the flate of fcientific knowledge among 
iliem, 280. Their religious hierarchy and worihip, 301, 
Their great learning taught them a theology fuperior 
to the popular fuperftitlon, 319, Thmr doctrines coin¬ 
cide with the tenets of the Stoical School, 3^6. Siu- 
diouily ccrcealed religious truths from lhe people, 330, 
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Cotton manufa^urcs, evidence of their not being common 
am >rg the Romans, 370. 

Cru/ades to the Holy Land, the origin of, traced, and their 
commercial efF-<?ls, 132. The crufaders acquired the 
policy and arts of the people whom they fubdued, 135. 
Brought different nations acquainted with each other, 
152. 


D. 

Dama/cus, account of the caravan that travels from thence 
to Mecca, 404. 

Damajk^ the name of that /pecics of /ilk manufaflure, 
whence derived, 161. 

"Dandulo, Andrew, cbaradlcr of his Venetian Chronicle, 

D'*An^illey M, his opinion as to courfe purfued in the 
trading voyages of king Solomonk Hiips, 1 i. His cor- 
rciSlions of Ptolemy’s gcograpny of India, 85. Cor¬ 
roborates Nearchus’s account of india, 348. His geo¬ 
graphy of India controverted by M. Gofibllin, 379. 

Darius, the Ton of Hyftafpes, king of Fer/ia, his rele-’ches 
into, and conquclls in India, 13. 

Deccan, the ancient Dachanos of Arrian, ;.77* 

Delta of the Indus, the general /late of the wcadier there, 
342 ' 

Diamonds, not fo highly edeemed by the Romans as pearls, 

3 ^ 7 ' 

Diodorus Siculus, his hiftory of the Indian expedition of 
St^foftris examined, 336. 

Do^y colonel, account of his tran/lation of the Shaftcr, 
283. 434. His account of the Indian chronology, 436, 

Donjolatabad ^ the fame with the ancient I'agara, 370. 

Du Halde, his defeription of a peculiar ipccies of /ilk, 
3 ^ 9 - 

Dutch ftate:, became the firft rivals of the Portugueze in 
the trade to India, 208. 

Djes^ Indian, the excellence of, 427. 

K. 

the regions of, where arts and fcienccs^were firft 
cultivated, 2. The intercQurfe between different coun¬ 
tries 




